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PARADISE LETTERS. 


My Dear Reader : 

OU will at once ask what is meant by Paradise, 

and we may as well say, frankly, that Garden 
is meant,—the first garden of which history speaks 
having borne the name of Paradise. The name of 
the garden may be borrowed, without implying any 
further correspondency. Certainly we do not wish 
to be considered as representing either of the orig- 
inal gardeners,—although we often are distinctly 
conscious of having inherited much of Old Adam. 

But if one should ask, ‘** What is proposed in these 
Letters?” the reply is, that these letters propose to 
treat of the whole Universe from the garden-point 
of view; and if one asks, ‘* What sort of a stand- 
point that is?” we reply, that it is the only object 
of these letters to exhibit it. Here we shall have 
our beds and parterres, and borders, and compart- 
ments. If some letters are dry and hard, our read- 
ers must understand that we had a design in it. 
They are the alleys and the gravel walks, most use- 
ful in every garden. There shall be fruit-trees and 
trellises of vines, saluds, and various other esculents, 
flowers in abundance, and some weeds as a tribute 
to unadvanced nature; a stately bower here and 
there, but more little nooks and hiding places, 
which kittens and squirrels and sentimental young 
people would pronounce paradisiacal. 

In general, people talk far better than they write. 
It would make many aman a reputation if he could 
give to his pen the unconscious grace, freshness, and 
pictorial power which his tongue possesses. Nothing 
sooner takes the temper out of a composition than 
the fore-consciousness of ““ what people will think !” 
One should write to himself alone, and should be 
his own severest critic,and his own Macenas. This 
may not make a good writer out of a poor one, but 
will make a good one better. 

No trade is learned, and no science is mastered 
until one can ply them involuntarily. All solid ac- 
quisition begins in hard work and ends in play. 
Nothing is mastered until it can be given off spon- 
taneously. Ripe fruit drops easily. Off-hand speak- 
ing is the very best and the very worst. This is 
one reason why letters are so much more readable 
than essays. Men say what they please in letters, in 
the freest expressions, and so they hit things off 
with a felicity which is denied to them in studied 
speech. But the day of letters is passing away. 
The printing press is now what the pen was a hun- 
dred years ago. Men think out loud. They print 
their privacy. What few crumbs are left, reporters 
pick up. Since it must be so, one should have a 
place where he can say and do what he pleases, just 


On a farm one raises crops for profit. 
They must be staple and marketable. In a garden 
men plant for pleasure as well as profit. They try 
experiments. They test new things. They study 
effects as well as profits. Taste, sentiment, and imag- 
ination, are the presiding influences of the garden. 
Utility is only a hired man. Pleasure is the owner. 

Well, we have wandered on from one thing to an- 
other, in this letter, like onc saanteripg in a gar- 
den and picking just such things as strike his 
fancy. And this is just the thing we mean to do 
hereafter. 

To be sure, we mean that “ Paradise Letters ” 
shall have in them more about gardens and garden- 
ing than of anything else,—unless we change our’ 
mind. But they shall contain just what we please, 
and whatever that may be, the reader will bear in 
mind that that was the original design. 

If one desires to know the immediate inciterflent 
to these letters, he will find it in a letter, (it is gen- 
uine—not made up in the office,)—which we ap- 
pend, and its free style is a good exemplification of 
the wise remarks which have preceded it! 


garden. 


New York, Oct. 8, 1870. 
Rev. Henry Warp Bercuen, 


Dear Sir :-—I venture to ask your advice in a matter of great in- 
terest at the present time. 1 am relinquishing a city for a country 
life. I have bought a little place out of town and intend commenc- 
ing gardening; but I am entirelyd4gnoraat of the duties and meth- 
ods. You are a farmer, gardener and horticultarist, as well as ed- 
itor, author and minister. Can you give a word of counsel in The 
Ohristian Union? (I constantly read it.) What book is the best 
on kitohen-gardening, &c.! Where can I get suitable instrac- 
tions? Help me ont, and in deing so you wiil doubtless help others 
in like circumstances. I will be very grateful. Your Sermons 
and Talks have done me more good, spiritually and morally, than 
anything [ have read or heard. Put out an arm in this direction, 
and let me have some guide in my new life. Do I ask too much? 
Pardon me if I do, and I will henceforth hold my tongue. 


I am, dear Sir, truly your humble servant, w. J. 


Here, then, in a few lines, are questions enough 
to enable us to tell in short compass “ What we 
know about gardening,” and all of it. But by a ju- 
dicious intermingling of “What we don't know 
about gardening,” we shall be able to draw out the 
series to any required length. 

But, after all, we must stop our friend with the 
blunt question, What kind of a garden do you pro- 
pose? For “garden” is genus, and the species are 
numerous. Shall it bea fruit garden? A flower 
garden? A kitchen garden? A market garden? 
A botanic garden? A private gerden, or public ? 
And then again, What resources have you at com- 
mand? Are yourich? Have you perfect leisure ? 
Is your ground large, and enough more close bf 
if you wish it; or will your tablecloth cover your 
ground? Do you mean to have a head-gardener— 
as Adam did, and was soon ejected in consequence— 
or do you mean to do your own work? Gardens 
are to be rated as inachines are. There are gardens 
of ten and of five man-power. There is the half 
man-power, and there is the one woman-power gar- 
den. These questions go to the root of the matter. 
Meanwhile, let books alone. Books are excellent 
for men who are already practically expert in farm- 
ing or gardening. The are bad for beginners. Go to 
some man near you who has agood garden, and take 
his advice. It would be better yet if youcould hire 
out for a year for nothing, and pay your own board, 
to a good gardener, and work under his direction 
from the bottom to the top of gardening. It is bet- 
ter to work first, and then your reading will do you 
good. But, if you must have a book, buy Hender- 
son's Gardening for Profit. There is as much good 
sense in a small compass there as you can buy for 
the same price. But, far better, go to an experienced 
man, and get his advice. It is worth your while 
to get a sensible gardener to go on to your place, 
suggest the laying of it out, and give hints as to 
your method of procedure. Remember that garden- 
ing is a trade. You cannot by any process be a 
good gardener at a jump. You will learn black- 
smithing, carpentry, hat-making, preaching, or 
merchandizing, sooner than you will gardening. 
Every side of Nature has something to say about the 
garden. 

And yet you may, in a single season, learn enough 
of the rudiments, enough of the simpler crops, to 
keep you in courage, and to inspire you with am- 
bition. 

Your two chief dangers will be in attempting to 
do too many things, and in supposing that anybody 
can make a gardener. oc 


“OUR MAN,” 
BY LAICUS. 


AST Saturday morning, as I came down in the 
steamboat which plies throughout the sum- 
mer between Wheathedge and New York, I met 
Mr. Gokee on the lower deck. Mr. Gokee’s hobby 
—who of us does not have one of some sort—is a 
real horse, and I am confident that a fast trotter is 
quite as essential to his conception of heaven, as a 
piano can be to that of Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
You may see him almost any pleasant summer after- 
noon in one of those sociable-looking trotting sul- 
kies, leaning perceptibly forwards, as if to expedite 
fhis own speed, and whirling round a race-course 
which he and a few others of his ilk have con- 
structed at Wheathedge, in a tearing race with his 
own shadow. Let me do him the justice of saying 
that he never races with anything else. My first 
notice of his presence was a hearty slap on the 
shoulder. I recognized Mr. Gokee's favorite saluta- 
tion even before I heard his gruffly good natured 
voice. 

“Mr. Laicus,” said he, “I want you to come up 
and see my new horse. I've got the smartest trot- 
ter in Orange County.” 

I congratulated him on his possession, passed a 
few words with him about his horse, and passed on. 
As I went up the stairs to the upper salo6n, who 
should I see but William Wheaten, Esq., the shrewd, 
sagacious, and successful stock broker! He is a 
member of the ——~ Street Presbyterian church, but 
has, I regret to say, a better reputation for piety in 
the church than he has in the Wall Street circles. 

“Ah! Mr. Laicus,” said Mr. Wheaten, “I am 
glad to see you. Hope you are going to spend 
Sunday in the city. I want you to come up and 
hear our new man. We have got the smartest 
preacher on Manhattan Island.” 

The similitude of the phraseology in the two in- 
vitations struck me, and after afew words about 
his church and its prospects, I walked on to sit 
down and ponder a little over the lesson conveyed. 
Mr. Wheaten was quite unconscious of it, but he 
had employed about his new minister almost pre- 
cisely the same language as that which Mr. Gokee 
had employed about his new horse. And that was 
not all. It was quite clear that his language very 
fairly represented his thought. He wanted me to 
come up and see his minister put through his best 
paces. To Mr. Wheaten’s thought, the minister was 
“our man,” and his smart preaching was to our 
honor and glory, if not to our emolument. 

Our man! It strikes me that there is a world of 
bad significance in that phrase. It really means, 
though perhaps no one would more indignantly 
disown the meaning than William Wheaten, it 
really means, “‘ We own the minister. He is ours. 
We hire him, we pay him, we expect him to do our 
work, to serve as our substitute, to represent our 
ideas, to be silent about our follies, to applaud our 
virtues, to calm our conscience and quiet our fears ; 
to be, in a word, our very humble, not to say obse- 
quious, servant.” I wonder whether to the Philip- 
pians, Paul was “our man?” I think I hear his in- 
dignant protest against the assumption which those 
words convey. I donot think William Wheaten 
represents the whole modern Church, by any means; 
but there are a good many William Wheatens in it. 

“For my part,” says Mrs. S——, after a stirring 
sermou on the necessity of personal work for Christ, 
“for my part, I don’t believe in lay people under- 
taking to carry on missions, and engaging in persona! 
conversation with the impenitent, and all that sort 
of thing. At all events, I have not the taste for it. 
I leave that for our minister. That is just we hire 
him to do, in my opinion.” What is that but an 
enunciation of the “ our man” doctrine? 

“T never heard such preaching as that before,” 
says Deacon M., after an original and striking ser- 
mon by his young and enthusiastic pastor, “and I 
never want to hear any more like it, either. It is 
not what I have been accustomed to;” and Deacon 
M. shakes his head oracularly, as though it was 
quite conclusive against any doctrine that he had 
not been accustomed to it, and seemingly quite 
forgetful that Christ enjoined his ministry to bring 
things new, as well as old, out of their treasure- 
house. What is this but the proclamation, in a 
slightly different form, of the “ our man” notion of 


ministerial independence ? 


When Squire Giles, the distiller, got up in the 
middle of service, and, slamming his pew door be- 
hind him, marched all the way down the aisle, 
because the minister denounced the liquor traffic, 
every squeak of his heavy boots was a) indignant 
protest against the insubordination of “our man,” 
who dared preach against the sins of his own par- 
ishioners. 

“ For my part,” says Mrs. Hardcap, “I don’t see 
what the minister's wife wants of two servants. I 
get along very well without any; and [ think it 
downright extravagance to dress so.” “I am posi- 
tively ashamed of our minister's wife,” says Mrs. 
Wheaten, “she dresses so shabbily; and if she 
can’t get time to make more calls, why doesn’t she 
keep more servants?” Mrs. Hardcap and Mra. 
Wheaten, agreed in nothing else, are clearly agreed 
in this, that “ our man's” wife is not her own mise 
tress, but is bound to dress according to the behests 
of her husband's employers, and to hold her house- 
hold subject to their supervision. 


I think the ministers themselves are sometimes to 
blame in this matter. It is not long since I heard a 
sermon against the Papacy, in which the minister 
propounded the doctrine that the clergy were not 
the rulers, but the servants, of the Church, a posi- 
tion he maintained with so much energy, and with 
so much amplitude of detail, that it seemed to me 
he retained very little of ministerial independence. 


No! AsI read my Bible, the minister is not the 
servant of the Church, but the servant of Christ; 
he is not “ our man,” but the “ man of God.” And 
gentlemen of the clergy, one word to you. There 
is nothing, after all, the American public like so 
well as genuine independence. Let no man own 
you. Have your own opinion, and having, dare 
maintain. Let Mrs. Potiphar, and Squire Giles, 
and Deacon M. grumble. For one dead and with- 
ered pew-holder your manly courage shakes off, 
there will be a dozen to take his place. Be “our 
man” to nochurch. Own yourselves. 


Wheathedge, N. Y. 


JOB AND THE RESURRECTION. 


BY PROF. C. E. STOWE, D.D. 


HERE are two ways of interpreting Scripture; 

the one is by getting the least possible of spir- 
itual instruction out of a text,—the other is by get- 
ting the most possible. An example of the first 
method is seen in the commentator who in the text 
Luke 10: 42, one thing is needful, gets simply the 
idea, “‘ One dish is enough for supper, Martha, don’t 
make such a fuss about providing an entertain- 
ment ;” and the other in the expression of the good 
old Wm. Huntington, who, while in the very depths 
of the most abject poverty, he was preaching to the 
poor in the ne‘ghborhood of London and passing 
by the rich glebes of the ministers of the established 
Church, who were doing nothing and yet were liv- 
ing at ease on the fat of the land, was discontented 
and almost envious, till he rembered the Scripture 
in Job, “ The oxen were playing and the asses were 
feeding beside them.” No good Christian would 
wish to deprive Huntington of his comfort from that 
text, and no (hristian of a spiritual turn of mind 
would everreceive the above mentioned extreme ra- 
tionalistic interpretation of Luke 10: 42. In fact, 
the meanings of language and the tendencies of in- 
terpretation are strongly influenced by the suljec- 
tive condition of the writer or interpreter. If Job 
had no idea of a future state of retribution, his lan- 
guage would most likely be intended to express one 
meaning; if he had that idea, another. It is equally 
aside from the truth to interpret into a text of Scrip- 
ture that which the Holy Ghost never put there, or 
to interpret out of the text that which the Holy 
Ghost designed to place there. 

In this passage, therefore, Job xix., 25-27, the 
first thing is to ascertain exactly what the Hebrew 
words taken by themselves most naturally mean. 
The investigation, on strictly philological principles, 
without reference to dogmatic prepossessions, has 
been made over and over again. One of the best is 
by Rosenmiiller, a determined and consistent ration- 
alist, who in his unabridged commentary on Job, 
(2d edition), pp. 458-482, after a most masterly and 
purely philological discussion, without a grain of 
dogmatism in it, comes to the definite conclusion 
that Job does here refer entirely to a future state of 
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existence, and to God’s vindication ot him in that 
state. Also Dr. Pusey, as strongly Patristic as Ro- 


sepmiiller is rationalistic, after a philological discus- 


sion no less masterly, and purely philological, comes 
to the same conclusion, with the additional idea of 


the Messiah as Redeemer and the resurrection of the 
flesh. See Lectures on Daniel, (2d edition), pp. 508- 
510. I hope the Rey. J. H. Dwight will study both 
of those very respectable writers before he publishes 
again on this subject. They may not convince him, 
but they will certainly show him, if he is a scholar, 
that the opinions he opposes are to be treated with 
respect and not rejected with contempt. 

The second thing in determining an interpreta- 
tion is to ascertain the intellectual horizon, so far 
as possible, of the writer of the passage. It is clear 
as any point of history can bé, that the nations of 
Northeastern Africa and Southwestern Asia had, at 
the time of Job,—whatever time we may assign to 
him,—whether that of the Patriarchs, or even after 
the Babylonian captivity,—a clear idea of the future 
state and a retribution in that state, if not also of 
the actual resurrection of the body. No one can 
have the slightest acquaintance with the monu 
ments of ancient Egypt without admitting this; and 
I have exhibited the testimony fully in previous ar- 
tieles in the Christian Union. If Job then received 
this knowledge, Job xix., 25-27, was a most appro- 
priate place for using it. 

A third point is, the history of the interpretation 
of the passage in question. Here I certainly have 
most decidedly the advantage, for the whole Chris- 
tian mind for more than 1700 years—so fang 31 can 
ascertain,—held to the interpretation which? adopt. 
All this may pass for nothing with Mr. Dwight; 
but not so with me. I believe most firmly that the 
Christian consciousness of seventeen centuries is 
worth something in the interpretation of a passage 
of the Old Testament and of the New also—though 
“ may not always be received without investiga- 
tion 

I do not undertake to decide the age of Job, or 
the author of the book in its present form. It is 
clearly recognized in the New Testament, and in the 
Old also, as a book of Divine inspiration—a canon- 
ieal authority, and that isenough forme. My opin- 
jon coincides with the tradition of the Talmud, to 
wit: that the book was prepared by Moses during 
his residence in Arabia, under a divine inspiration, 
for its place in the canon; that the transactions 
referred to really occurred, and that the sentiments 
ascribed to the several interlocutors were the senti- 
ments which they actually entertained and express- 
ed; and further than that, I have no opinion on the 

subject. | 

There was no occasion for Christ or his Apostles 
to refer to Job in confirmation of their views of the 
future state or of the resurrection; for life and im- 
mortality were brought to light by the Gospel. On 
this subject, as on all others, they taught by the 
authority of the Holy Ghost himself, and not at all 
by the authority of previous teachers. 

As to the inconsistencies of sentiment in Job him- 
self, many a good Christian, in the full light of the 
Gospel, under the pressure of a sudden and dreadful 
calamity has felt at first just as Job did when he 
cursed his day ; and we are not now to be told for 
the first time that all the sentiments in the book of 
Job, of all the interlocutors, Satan and all, are not 
to be received as truth divinely inspired. God in 
giving the Scriptures presupposes common sense on 
the part of the readers. Job uses nosuch objection- 
able language after the 15th chapter—see especially 
chapters 16 and 17. 

As to the rebuke which Mr. Dwight thinks it 
necessary for him to administer to me, I hope I shall 
have grace to receive it with all due humility ; yet 
I wish to say to him that I did not apply those 
epithets to which he objects, to any respectful and 
sober discussion of the text, whether the conclusion 
accords with my own or not; but to the self-con- 
ceited, hard-hearted, flippant, godless flings, which 
have been but too common within the last seventy- 
five or one hundred years. . 


To conclude, I thus believe with the ancient 
Christian Church universal, that Job’s final comfort 
in his affliction was a firm belief in the retributions 
of a future life, superadded to which was the idea 
of a Redeemer, (Mr. Dwight will not deny that the 
Hebrew Gotl may have that meaning,) and the 
resurrection of the body. This doctrine of the Re- 
surrection is also taught distinctly in ether passages 
of the Old Testament, as Daniel xii., 2, Psalm xvi, 
10; compared with Acts ii., 25-31; Ezekiel xxxvii., 
1-10; Isaiah xxvi. 19; Hosea xiii., 14; etc., and 
Christ declares it is taught in Exodus iii., 13, See 
Dr. Pusey as above; and also his Commentary on 
the Minor Prophets. Whatever may be thought of 
Dr. Pusey’s ecclesiastical notions, he is well known 
and universally acknowledged to be a perfectly 
honest and deyout man, and one of the very best, if 
not the very best, of the Hebrew scholars of the day. 
I still hold firmly to the belief I have expressed on 
this text, and have no fear that this belief will do 
me or any one else the least harm, either in this life 
or in the life which istocome. Would that I could 
persuade every one else, by fair argument, to believe 
as I do on this subject. No rebuke is intended to 
those whem I cannot convince, 


WHAT COMETH ? 
BY LARCOM, 


? IS never the expected guest 
Whose charmed approach rewards our waiting; 

A nobler brings us roydl rest ; 

A meaner comes with fqotsteps gruting. 
What hinders that, or hastens this! 

The encounter neither wholly choses ; 
Thy friend for thee elected is,— 

And who the gift of God refuses ! 


It never is the dreaded pain : 

Forbear thy mad foretaste of sorrew ! 
Thou fillest the Future's cap in vain ; 

Fate spills, to pour new wine to-morrow. 
And Fate is God, and God is good ; 

His bitter draught works perfect healing. 
Why look for poison in thy food 

When Love's own hand is with thee dealing ? 


Never arrives the dreamed-of joy, 
But something larger, deeper, better, 
That makes thy old ideal a toy, 
And binds thee with a blissfal fetter 
To the all-beautiful soul of things. — 
Hold steady, heart, by night-storms shaken , 
The fluttering hope that in thee sings 
Shall unto boundless dawn awaken. 


THE GERMAN BEER-GARDEN, 


BY CARROLL. 
T has been remarked that the German of the 
middle class is exceedingly fond of taking his 
nutriment in the open air. That he should moisten 
the more solid comforts of his meal with much beer 
“goes without saying;” and by some mysterious 
and subtle affinity or association of ideas, upon the 
thought of beer follows that of music, or vice-versa, 
with inevitable logical sequence. Doubtless the 
vine with which the lyre is wreathed in ancient 
fable was a hop vine; and Max Miiller, if he set his 
mind to it, could not fail to hunt out an intimate 
etymological relation between vat and rat-es, At 
all events, explain it as you will, scientifically, 
mythologically or etymologically, the average Ger- 
man burgher no sooner sits down to rest im Freien, 
than his staunch right hand with automatic move- 
ment reaches forth to grasp the Seidel (beer-mug), 
while by reflex action his eyes close dreamily and 
his ear-drum expands, in ex pectation of the pleasant 
strains of Strauss or Marschner. So close is this 
correspondence, that, as certain related groups of 
chemical products are mere variations of two ele- 
ments in alternating proportions, thus in describing 
the gardens which form our subject, it is merely a 
question on which element we shall rest with em- 
phasis—beer a little idealized with music, or music 
diluted with beer. There are,.to be sure, some ex- 
ceptions. My memory dwells tenderly on a quiet 
little spot on the canal just outside ot Berlin, a per- 
fectly retired little garden much affected by citi- 
zens of the better class, who come out in family 
groups early in the long northern summer after- 
noons, and there sit the livelong time, the mothers 
intent on parti-colored worsteds, Herr Professor 
smoking or chatting with his colleagues, and the 
children bawling, racing and scrambling among the 
tables, or gorging themselves on thick bread and 
butter irrigated with queer tall tumblers of milk. 
Here your correspondent has often pleased himself 
with sitting in the warm sunset, talking cozily over 


literati, who, this side of the ocean, would have 
been far too much “driven” for any such lotus- 
eating—unstunned by the blare of trumpets or 
thunder of kettle-drums, till the dying light of the 
“ daffodil sky” sent us lingering but still discur- 
sive homeward along the sluggish waters of the 
canal, and through the fast glooming Thiergarten te 
our beds. But across the canal and but a few rods 
away, the crash of instruments would often come to 
us over the trees, telling of our vicinity to the great 
Hofjiiger, perhaps as good a type for our description 
as one could find. Here the audiences are num- 
bered, on pleasant midsummer afternoons, by thou- 
sands; the music, sometimes executed by military 
bands and sometimes by regular orchestras of com- 
paratively small number, is usually light and varied, 
but rarely without one Thei/, or division, of solid 
classical matter—at least an adagio by Beethoven or 
a scherzo by Mendelssohn or Schumann. The com- 
pany, if we leave out a limited class of ultra aristo- 
cracy whom the etiquette of this most conventional 
of societies would keep away, however much they 
might wish to unbend a while—is composed of all 
the different shades of bourgeoisie, not unmixed 
with some pretty “heavy swells,” whose liking for 
music, fresh air and company, is greater than their 
fear of Mrs. Grundy. The orchestra, in a little open 
pavillion or tribune, is backed by a grove of very 
tall and noble trees, and paths lead from the imme- 
diate space for the auditory, to the Thiergarten 
and adjacent Anlagen, or ornamental grounds, in 
which many of the audience stray off in groups and 
pairs to unbend weary spines and limbs during the 
long pauses. It would be difficult to imagine a 
more characteristic and striking picture than this 
garden about sunset of a long summer day, when 
pleasant weather and a good programme have 
brought out the “nice” people in swarms—on one 
side the brightly lighted rooms of the restaurant 


on the other the orchestra, for a moment deserted 


of its musicians, with the crimson flakes of cloud 
and clear amber sky gleaming warmly down over 
the tall pines upon the dense mass of humanity in 
the intervening space, lighting up the soft snowy 
folds of the ladies’ dresses, and bringing out the 
scarlet cuffs and collars, the brilliant sword-hilts or 
epaulettes of the officers’ uniforms in picturesque re- 
lief; the aisles filled with an ever-moving stream of 
pushing,’ panting, struggling guests, cleft and 
traversed in every direction by frantic dress-coated 
Kellners, who hurry by with impossible clusters of 
foaming Seidel in either hand, spilling the genial 
liquid on coats and gowns, tripping over toes and 
swords, begging hasty pardons,and making equally 
hasty, and, alas! too often erroneous change, and 
deaf to the thumps of bees-mugs on countless tables 
and the impatient cries of “ Kelln-e-e-e-r!” from 
starving guests on every hand. And from all this 
multitude, together with the roar of conversation 
and growls of those perishing with thirst and 
starvation, goes up'a mighty smoke of countless 
pipes and cigars such as never rose to heathen god 
from Roman Capitol or Greek Acropolis. It would 
be a mistake to suppose that the only libations 
poured on these sacrificial tables are to Gambrinus, 
the god of malt. Though the list of drinkables is 
not quite equal to that of an American bar-room, 
yet one may get “ modest quenchers” of quite re- 
spectable variety—coffee, milk, seltzer water and 
lemonade being in most request for the ladies, 
while the more masculine beverages of rum-punch, 
egg-punch, arrack-punch, orange-punch, bishop, and 
the various Rhine and French wines, may be had in 
profusion. It may be well to anticipate the alarm oi 
our temperance friends, by stating that the “ fancy 
drinks ” bearing those ominous names are of a very 
idyllic mildness, and bear about the same relation 
to the liquid-ruin with which the New York bar- 
room lounger excoriates his interior as lemonade to 
sulphuric acid, or a homeopathie dose of hyoscy- 
amus to the suicide’s draught of laudanum. Nor 
would it do to forget one of the queerest drinks— 
the so-called bierkaltescha/e, or cold beer panada—a 
mild mixture of white-beer, Khme-wine, lemon- 
juice, sugar, nutmeg, ice, and brown-bread crumbs ! 
brought you in a tall glass, with a long stick to 
stir the heavy substratum of crumbs into a state of 
whirling agitation before the cooling mixture is 
tilted down. The oddest of the whole is that the 
next day, if it is Summer time, on entering your 
restaurant for dinner, ten to one this identical mix- 
ture will be brought you in a soup-plate, minus, 
perhaps, a few of the crumbs and plus a table-spoon 
—as first course ! 

The food supplied at such places is varied, but 
always solid, and generally well prepared, and one 
may enjoy every degree of refection, from a modest 
butter-brod with superincumbent stratum of cheese, 
suusage. or cold ham (generally raw), through all 
varieties of chops and cutlets. up to the elaboration 
of a very respectable dinner. Good taste and sense 
generally dictate the use of the long and frequent 
pauses for such refreshment, but Kellners are but 
mortal, and cooks dilatory. It has not unfrequently 
happened to me to wait in wolfish but supperless 
impatience through a long pause, and then to have 
to commence on a cutlet and an adagio at the same 
instant, or to stay my jaws over a remarkably suc- 
culent mersel of roast goose, that my ears might the 


his coffee-cup with clever artists, professors, org better take in an exquisite strain of Mendelssohn. 


Indeed certain old stagers, I used to notice, had a 
whim for combining the two sensations, and would 
munch and listen in placid enjoyment through a 
whole Theil, apparently finding the titillation of 
the auricular nerves only the more acute for that of 
the epigastrium. And apropos of goose, he who 
knows only the leathery and: greasy toughness— 
which no apple-sauce can adequately dulcify—of 
the American type, can form no conception of the 
perfection the goose attains under the refining in- 
fluences of German civilization. He who has gone 
home happy and replete from supping on this rare 
bird at Schubert's, or under the Lindens, will agree 
with me in hailing him as the true bird of Jove, and 
join me in writing his praises with his own quill. 
But many of the concert gardens, without neglect- 
ing the material, offer a picture more attractive to 
the idealist, and no music-lover of Berlin antece- 
dents can hear without a certain emotion of grate- 
ful reminiscence the name of Sommer’s Salon and 
Liebig’s (now Stern's) orchestra. This very excel- 
lent, conscientiously and thoroughly trained or- 
chestra of about forty members has been for nearly 
twenty years one of the institutions of the city, and 
its concerts, given two or three times a week, at one 
or other of the “Salons” or “ Locals,” have really 
made an essential feature of Berlin life. Most es- 
pecially are they attractive to the young Americans 
and other foreigners who resort to Berlin for study, 
not dissipation, and whose brains and imagination 
are better stored than their pockets; as the price, by 
single admission, is twelve cents, gold, or by pack- 
age ticket about seven cents! For this nominal 
price you get one or two classical symphonies, a 
good overture or two, and one or two lighter pieces, 
excellently played, a large, well lighted hall in 
Winter, and a shady, quiet garden in Summer, 
filled with chatty, courteous, life-enjoying "people of 
the better middle class, including, as I hinted be- 


“ Salons,” a large representation of the cleverest 

literary and artistic clasees. On pleasant afternoons 

in the long days the crowd here is pretty dense, and 

on occasion of a storm threatening, I have seen the 

whole audience rise ¢n masse, between the parts, and 

migrate from the garden to the shelter of the hall, 

carrying chairs, shawls, beer-mugs and plates, and 

there settle comfortably down to the second half of 
the programme. The social discipline at these con- 

certs is very strict; an uncomfortable but iron rule 

of engaging seats and tables obtains, and I have seen 

a great friend and crony of mine, a pleasant but 
determined little old maid, firmly planted with her 
knitting, on her chair, at Sommer’s, at three o'clock 

in the afternoon (for a concert beginning at seven) 

with the chairs turned up against her own table, 
and keeping a sharp eye on one or two neighboring 
tables, which, adorned with her shaw! or umbrella, 
in testimonium, she was reserving for parties of 
friends to come later. Many a time on a crowded 
evening have I “beset” inthis way, with a whole 
group of my own friends, the places which the 
friendly aud plucky little woman had stanchly de- 
fended for us against all attacks. As a pleasant con- 
trast to the laxity of our own concert rooms, even 
the most brilliant, it should be mentioned that 
talking or loud whispering during the music is at 
once suppressed with a hiss from the surrounding 
company as from a nest of angry vipers. Smoking 
has been, by general agreement, dropped, at Som- 
mer’s Salon, at least,—-in deference to the ladies. 
Still the old tendency dies hard, and the fair 
creatures, grateful for three hours of abstinence, if 
a whiff of fragrant Havana steal softly on the air 
and mingle with the notes of the last piece, only 
smile, compassionate and indulgent. 

On the whole, my little sketch has missed its ob- 
ject, if I have not shown that the German garden 
and concert “ local” is generally a plaee of simple, 
honest and friendly diversion, and often of very high 
artistic enjoyment. And lest the mention of so 
many exhilarating fluids should give serious doubts 
as to the morals of the Aabitués, I can assert very 
honestly that though beer, in sufficient quantities, 
will undoubtedly fuddle, and though the lower 
classes, coachmen and the like, are often addicted 
to kummel and other fiery schnaps,—vet with con- 
siderable effort of mind, and after a residence of 
some years in various parts of the country, I cannot 
at this moment recellect seeing more than one in- 
toxicated German ! 
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BEHIND THE SCENFS. 


BY ADA W. ADAMB, 


UST over the borders of childhood lies Fairy- 
land, in whose shadowy forests and sunny yval- 
leys “ the drama ” has its home. 

In the lisped “we'll make believe” of my two- 
year-old boy lies the future appreciation of ‘‘ Ham- 
let *’ and “ Macbeth.” It is curious to watch this 
tiny germ develop. At four, you are doubtful 
whether the boy body has not a pony spirit. He is 
never himself, but always a species of modern cen- 
taur, who delights to be guided and driven, fed in 
a stall, and castigated roundly if necessary. A lit- 
tle later he is a captain, or a merchant—anything, 
in fact, but plain Johnnie Smith, changing his per- 
sonality to suit the whim of the day, and if you are 
a wise mother you will also prove chameleon-like, 
and “carry out the play,” until you are fain to con- 
clude, at times, like the little show-woman in the 
nursery rhyme, “If this be I, as I do think it be, 
I’ve a little dog at home, and he’ll know me.” 

Later still you are overwhelmed by an omnipresent 
celebrity, a whole party of them if you are rich in 
children, “ blessed with a quiver-full.” 

Perhaps in a remote corner of a remote village 
you sit in your sewing-chair, and mend and read 
during the pleasant summer and autumn after- 
noons. The stage comes rattling in, and presently 
“the daily” is handed you, for which, by the way, 
you have waited far more impatiently than your old 
mother looked for her weekly, twenty-five years ago. 
You already know what the Emperor did day be- 
fore yesterday, but that is no satisfaction; you are 
frantic to know what he did last night, and when 
you have found out only exclaim, “ Oh dear! I wish 
I knew what happened this morning.” Verily, we 
have marvelous adaptation; to heat and cold, to 
moisture and drought, to light and darknesss, to 
the tediousness of the past communication and the 
wonderful progress of to-day, we are alike receptive 
and complaining. 

In the meantime, as is your custom, you read the 
news aloud, while the whole household listens, and 
follows the movements of the armies upon the map 
which you cut from Harpers’ Weekly, and had 
framed for that purpose. “The situation” is dis- 
cussed at the tea-table, and what comes of it all? 

The next morning you find yourself with an 
abundance of friends at two very lively courts. 
King William and Napoleon eye each other savagely 
across the breakfast-table. A Bismarck is con- 
structed by these elder worthies out of one of the 
twins, who, being still in pinafores, only at the 
pony stage, really does not appreciate the honor; 
but as that gentleman professes to have very little 


\ fore, especially when given at one or two favorite | 


to do with present successes, it does not matter. 
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The remaining partner in the twin firm conducts | which St. Paul afterward declared were the real Op- 


himself like a veritable genius in the rdle of the 
Prince Imperial, shooting a pop-gun, scampering 
about after pebbles, cannon balls on the battle-field, 
and otherwise behaving like a brave scion of the 
house of Bonaparte. May is besieged at Paris—the 
sitting-room—and escapes from the Tuileries-sofa 
in a miraculous way, skipping over the back, and 
through a line of chair legs, supposed to be a sub- 
terranean passage into the happy Belgium of father’s 
study. 

As to poor Paris, it is disposed of in various 
ways ;. first, eompletely demolished, as upright, 
thoughtful cousin Nathan prophesied it would be 
when he called the evening before. “ It will be de- 
stroyed like Sodom,” he said; “a city of splendid 
wickednesses, it has mocked God too long. He 
will avenge himself as he has done whenever a city 
has grown great and wanton, and forgotten him.” 
I noticed the children opened their eyes wide, and 
listened with all their small ears while their papa, 
who is of a more hopeful turn of mind, answered, 
‘Perhaps King William may not march on the 
beautiful city and if he does, their time of dark- 
ness may have ended, they may be already ripe for 
a Republic. Who knows but their Washington 
is within the gates, only waiting for the enemy's 
drum-beat, to be made manifest.” 

One fate did not suffice these mimic warriors. 
Having been duly demolished by orthodox cousin 
Nathan’s suggestion, Paris was rebuilt with aston- 
ishing celerity, the Washington manifested, the 
Prussians completely routed, and the Republic con- 
tinued famously, in order to prove papa in the right 
after all. 

We cannot be mothers without, like Messrs. 
Booth and Wallack, being the head of a theatrical 
company. 

The dramatic element is as natural as speech, and 
must have been created for some beautiful use. We 
rarely find its cultivation harmonious with better 
qualities. May this not be the result of our own 
non-provision for it in our home plans and amuse- 
ments? Grant the “ make-believes” generous scope, 
aml the visits to fairy-land will be full of blessings, 
and give music, flowers, and many sweet memories 
and experiences for life’s rainy days. 
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ST. MICHAEL AND ALL ANGELS. 
BY MR&. H. B. STOWE. 


HE twenty-ninth day of September, is the old 
Church festival in commemoration of The 
Angels, our elder brethren in the great Church of 
the first born. It is one of the signs of the increas- 
ing rationalism of our times, that this festival is now 
very commonly neglected. But in this little mountain 
village the church was open for its celebration— 
adorned with the bright purple and yellow flowers 
of autumn, and with those many-hued leaves which 
seem like the colors of a painted window. 

The Collect for the day is simple and beautiful: 

‘'Oh everlasting God, who hast ordained and constituted the 
services of angels and men in a wonderful order; mercifully 
grant that as the Holy Angels always do thee service in Heaven, 
so by thy appointment they may succor and defend us on earth ; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

We have expressed the opinion that the strong 
and splendid supernaturalism of the Bible would be 
the best preventive for the errors of modern Spirit- 
ualism. Our own reason would teach us that while 
every drop of water, and every blade of grass is 
thronging and teeming with lower orders of life 
and intelligence, so above, us there must be 
higher orders of being in an infinite series up to the 
eternal throne. The angels given to our view in 
the Bible are such magnificent beings, stich forms 
of light and glory, that the admission of them to 
our thoughts would shed a sacred and solemn poe- 
try over our life. We must respect ourselves, since 
beings so wonderful are appointed our guardians— 
and the Saviour uses that very consideration to 
warn us off from that very feeling of contempt for 
the least of his little ones—the meanest of them has 
his angel who is admitted to daily fellowship with 
the majesty of heaven. We are told that there are 
among them all orders and ranks, from the great 
princes who wield the forces of nature and preside 
over the destinies of nations, to the lesser spirits 
which follow the steps of every little child. 

In the book of Daniel, (chap. 10), we have a splen- 
did insight into the mysteries of the invisible world. 
Three weeks of fasting and prayer had moved the 
powers within the veil and the prophet in ecstatic 
vision beheld a dazzling human form clothed with 
such supernatural brightness and splendor as en- 
tirely overcame him, so that he fell on his face. 
But the words addressed to him were full of tender 
encouragement, “‘O Daniel, man greatly beloved, 
fear not, for from the first duy that thou didst set 
thy heart to understand and to chasten thy heart 
before God, thy words were heard, and I am come 
for thy words. But the prince of the Kingdom of 
Persia withstood me twenty-one days, but lo, Mi- 
chael, one of the chief princes came to help me, and 
I remained there with the kings of Persia.” The 
kings and princes spoken of in the passages are al! 

in the invisible world—they are the principalities 
and powers and rulers of the darkness of the; world 


posing force which he had to meet in the dissemin- 
ation of Christianity. According to this, Persia, 
Greece, and the old heathen monarchies had their 
invisible kings and princes in the spirit-world, and 
their history in this life was but a part of what 
went on respecting them within the veil. 

In like manner through the Epistles, these outly- 
ing forces and powers of the spirit-world, are spoken 
of as the real causes and reasons of events transpir- 
ing in this world. So St. Paul sgys in the Epistle 
to the Ephesians: “God, who created all things by 
Jesus Christ, to the intent that now unto principal- 
ities and powers in heavenly places, might be known 
by the Church the manifold wisdom of God.” 
Again, in the Epistle to the Colossians we have this 
same reference to a hierarchy of celestial powers. 
Speaking of Jesus, the Apostle says: “Who is the 
image of the invisible God, the first born of every 
creature. For by him were all things created that 
are in heaven or on earth, visible or invisible, 
whether they be thrones, or dominions or principal- 
ities or powers; all things were created by him and 
for him, and he is before all things, and by him all 
things do consist and he is the Head of the body 
the Church, who is the beginning, the first born 
from the dead. That in all things he might have 
the preéminence.” We understand now who the 
celestial man was that appeared in such dazzling 
glory to Daniel, and was represented as ruling and 
governing among the armies of heaven, and under 
whose command the archangel Michael was acting 
for the delivery of the Jewish nation and the answer 
to Daniel’s prayers. It was no other than He who 
is the Image of the Invisible God. The Epistles 
of Paul are permeated everywhere with the spirit- 
ualistic ideas of the Old Testament. The ‘nvisible 
world as revealed to Daniel and to Paul was exactly 
alike. Both introduce us toa magnificent Spirit 
Empire at whose head stands the Incarnate Word 
of God, the visible symbol of the Invisible Divinity. 
St. Paul cautions the Celossians about being led 
away imto any other ideas by worldly philosophy. 
“ Beware, lest any man spoil you through philoso- 
phy and vain deceit after the traditions of men, 
after the rudiments of the world and not after 
Christ. For in Him dwelleth all the fullness of the 
Godhead bodily and ye are complete in Him which 


‘is the head of all principality and power.” A few 


verses farther along the Apostle speaks of the death 
of Christ as a great triumph over the evil principal- 
ities and powers of the spirit-world. ‘ Having for- 
given you all your trespasses. Blotting out the 
handwriting of ordinances that was against us and 
took it out of the way, nailing it to his cross and 
having spoiled principalities and powers he made a 
show of them openly, triumphing over them in it!” 
In this same chapter, a little farther on the Apostle 
cautions the first Christians against degenerating 
into the worship of angels. “Let no man beguile 
you of your reward, in a voluntary humility and 
worshiping of angels” ... and not holding “the 
Head from which all the body, by joints and bands, 
having nourishment ministered, and knit together, 
increaseth with the increase of God.” 

The principle upon which the public and private 
invocations of saints and angels has been taught, 
was one that had the appearance of humility. Un- 
worthy to approach dire@tly into the Divine pres- 
ence, our message or prayer is to be entrusted to 
some more worthy hands. And, indeed, the ques- 
tion arises, “If these beings are truly around us, 
why not call upon them for help in like manner as 
we do on our friends and patronsin the body? Why 
not call on St. Paul for the gift of wisdom—on St. 
John for the gift of love,—on St. Stephen for the 
grace of forgiveness?” A little investigation into 
the state of things in countries where this species of 
devotion has been practised, shows that in the long 
run it becomes neither more nor less than just such 
idolatry as in the olden times called on Apostles 
for wisdom, and Hercules for strength. As the 
Apostle says “ not holding the Head,” but declining 
to some inferior dependence, the worship gradually 
becomes degraded. The saint or angel becomes 
more and gnore invested with the hues of our imag- 
ination, more earthly and sensuous. He hasashrine 
and tapers. He is conceived of as having gone to 
housekeeping and needing many candles. He is 
jealous and irascible, but open to flattery, and still 
more to substantial presents. Gold and silver and 
precious stones appease him and purchase his inter- 
cession. 

It is undoubtedly true that in reading the lives 
of eminent Saints who have practiced this species 
of devotion, we find many instances when it seems 
to have been attended with happy results. St. 
Frances De Sales, after a long period of spiritual 
desertion and desolation, was relieved and had a 
great influx of joy when he raised his eyes to a pic- 
ture of the Holy Virgin and addressed ‘a prayer to 
her. St. Theresa testified that she was never re- 
fused any spiritual favor when she addressed her- 
self to the intercession of St. Joseph, and Father 
Claver, who spent a life of such wonderful devotion 
to the poor negroes in America, records similiar ex- 
periences. It becomes us always to treat with re- 
verence, the recorded experiences of pure souls, 


'Prances De Sales, St. Theresa, and Father Claver, 


and those like them ascended to heights of love, 
prayer, self-abnegation and spirituality, when they 
came near to the regions of saints and angels, 
and may perhaps now and then have caught a 
glimpse of the invisible. The Mother of Jesus, 
the Holy Apostles and all the blessed are neither 
dead nor sleeping, they are doubtless living, grow- 
ing, energizing, and there is nothing to forbid their 
coming near, souls in a receptive and sympathetic 
state. 

These elected spirits were perhaps able to main- 
tain the true line of demarkation, so that their fel- 
lowship and reverence for the great army of the 
saints did not take the place of their higher love of 
God. But the occasional benefits thus experienced 
by great saints, whose minds turned all they touched 
to gold cannot be put against the cautions of Scrip- 
ture, and the too evident degrading results of saint 
and angel worship, as seem in the countries where 
they have most flourished. 

There can be nothing more perfectly lovely as 
poetry, more tender and beautiful than Faber’s hymn 
for a little child, addressed to its guardian angel. 

It may be found in the Plymouth Hymn Book, 
altered so far as to be addressed to the Savior, 


Dear Savior, ever by my side,— 
How loving thou must be, 

To leave thy home in heaven, and guide 
A little child like me! 


In its original form it is an address to the 
child’s good angel. Such teaching toachild would 
need to be very carefully watched and guarded, or 
the angel will become the child’s God—not a Way, 
but an End. 

The Primitive Christians were sometimes accused 
by the Heathens of worshiping martyrs, and saints, 
and angels. It was thrown out upon them that 
they had merely substituted other heroes and demi- 
gods for those worshiped by the Heathens. Against 
this, all the ancient christian fathers protest with 
one strong voice. In Bingham’s Christain Antiqui- 
ties, from page 590 onward, one, may see this testi- 
mony at large. We shall quote only one or two 
specimens. Ongen in his answerto Celsus, says of 
angels “‘ They are ministering spirits that bring the 
gifts of God to us but there is no command to wor- 
ship them, for all prayers, supplications, interces- 
sions and giving of thanks, are to be sent up to God 
by the great High Priest, the living Way, who is 
superior to all angels.” Healso adds that when we 
have God that is over all, favorable unto us, it fol- 
lows that we shall have all his friends, both angels, 
and souls, and spirits, favorable unto usalso. . . 
They labor with them that are willing to worship 
God above all, and are friendly to them, and sym- 
pathize with them and pray with them. So that 
we may boldly say that when men, who with reso- 
lution purpose unto themselves the best things do 
pray unto God, many thousands of the sacred 
powers pray together with them, unspoken to and 
without any invocation.” 

When the Jews desired the Heathen judge that 
he would not permit the body of St. Polycarp to be 
carried off by the ehristians lest they should wor- 
ship him, the church of Smyrna answers, “ This 
suggestion proceeds from pure ignorance that we 
could forsake Christ or worship any other. For 
we worship Him as being the Son of God; but the 
martyrs as the disciples and followers of the Lord 
we love with a due affection, for their great love of 
their king and master.” St. Augustine says, “ Let 
not our religion consist in the worship of dead men, 
because if they lived piously they are not sueh as 
would desire that kind of honor. They are to be 
honored for imitation, but not worshiped for reli- 
gion. . That which the highest angels wor- 
ship, the same is to be worshiped by the meanest: 
man. And this we are to believe, that the greatest 
of angels and most excellent ministers of God, would 
have us worship one God with them. And there- 
fore we honor the angels with love, not with reli- 
gious service ; neither do we build temples to them, 
because they know that we, when we are good, are 
temples of the most high God, and therefore it is 
well recorded that the angel forbade the man to 
worship him, and bid him worship God, under 
whom he was his fellow-servant.” St. Augustine 
repudiates the idea of seeking access to God by 
mediation of angels. “Whom should I have found 
to reconeile me to thee? Should I have gone to 
the angels? With what prayer, with what sacra- 
ment? Many, desiring to return to thee and not 
being able to do it by themselves, as I hear, have 
tried these things and fallen into vain and curious 
visions and were accounted worthy of illusions.” 
St. Chrysostom says, “That no creature is to be 
worshiped by man, neither of things above or 
things below, whether man, demon or angels, but 
only God the Lord of all, and that the apostle in 
the second chapter of the Epistle to the Colossians, 
discoursed against such as taught that man was 
to come to God by the angels and not by 
Christ, for that was too great for him, and 
adds that it was the Devil that introduced this 
having resource to angels. ‘“ These be the enchant- 
ment of devils. Though it be an angel, though an 
archangel, though they be cherubim, endure it not. 
For neither these powers themselves recetve it, 
but reject it when they see their Lord dishonored.” 


“ We do not worship wicked devils,—it is the an- 
gels you speak of, whom we worship, the powers 
and ministers of the great @od.” To which he 
makes answer : 

“T wish you would worship them, for they weuld 
speedily teach you that they are not to be wor- 
shiped,” and then goes on to cite the instance ef 
the angel and St. John, in the Revelations, and 
adds, “Let no one then say, ‘I fear lest the angel 
should be angry with me if I do not worship him.’ 
He is only angry with thee when thou art in- 
clined to worship him, For he is good, and loves 
God, and as devils are angry when they are not 
worshiped, so angels are highly displeased when 
they are worshiped. Let them imitate the angels, 
and adore him whom angels adore.” 

Thus, in presenting to us these magnificent and 
Godlike beings, Christianity guards us against idol- 
atry. They are our elder brothers, our heavenly 
kinsmen, unselfish, humble, loving,—seeking not 
their own, but the glory of God. 

Christian art has done something in ‘embodying 
to the eye these glorious ones, We recollect now 
in one of the Florentine galleries a painting of St. 
Michael, kneeling at the sepulchre of Christ, wait- 
ing for the resurrection, He is represented (as was 
the custom to paint that angel,) in armor, kneeling 
and resting one hand on a cross-handled sword. 
His eyes have a deep, solema mystery of expressien, 
as if desiring to look into the coming future. 

The angels of Fra Angelico, he claimed to have 
been drawn from his own visions. How far that 
saintly @ature may have been permitted beyond the 
boundary of the visible, we cannot precisely say, 
but there is a peculiar quality of grace and pumty 
in his delineations. 

The angels appearing in Scripture always have 
the human form, and are spoken of familiarly, as 
“the man.” “The man, Gabriel,” says Daniel, 
“touched me about the time of the evening obla- 
tion.” 

The human form is honored by being worn in the 
highest heavens, both by angels and by the Son of 
God. Where Christ’s ascended human body is, 
there is his court of angelic ministers in human 
form, and in that form, after the resurrection, shall 
the saints of God abide with him forever. This 
invests the human life we live here, the mortal body 
we inhabit, with a sacredness and dignity which no 
other consideration could give. In a sense, our 
body is to be immortal as our soul, being raised and 
made like unto Christ’s glorious body. 

If we look habitually and with steadfast faith on 
these things, we shall have clear eyes by which 
to judge all professed spiritual manifestations. 
Nothing less glorious, less grand, less beautiful, 
than the world revealed to Daniel, or Paul, or St. 
John, can content us. We aspire to the Highest, 
and can rest with no less. 


Stockbridge, Sep. 29, 1870. 


LECTURE-ROOM TALK. 


BY 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
RECOVERY OF LOST FEELING. 


Fermay Evenrye, Oct. 14, 1870. 


How to recover lost feeling is a question which oo- 
cupies the attention of a great many people, and a 
& great many meetings. I remember an incident which 
was turned on this phrase: “‘ Look for it where you 
lost it.” 

Now, nothing is lost except that which perishes to 
knowledge. Certainly a thing is not lost if one knows 
where to find it. The trouble in losing a thing is that 
you do not know where it is. For instance, a stove 
has ceased to give out any heat. Suppose in that case 
you should say, “‘ Look for it where you lostit?” A 
cand'e has burned out, and you say, ‘‘ How shall it be 
re-illumined?",» Well, how shall it? Itis gone, and 
how can it be reproduced? A lamp may be kindled- 
again, or may be refilled, unlike a candle. 

From material sources such as these, people derive 
an unconscious notion that feeling is a certain entity 
within them, and that when it is gone they must re- 
supply it as they would replenish sugar or oil when it 
is exhausted in the household, by going where it is 
sold and buying it. The idea of many persons is, that 
- they have lost their religious feelings, they must go 
somewhere, or do some special thing, to get it back. 

But you never get back any feeling. A person may 
feel again with the same faculties and in the same general 
directions as before ; but no person can ever get back 
a feeling, any more than he can get back an action that 
he has performed. An action once sped is, so far as 
the actor is concerned, gone from him forever. An 
apple will sooner find its way from the bin, next year, 
to the apple-tree, and grow over again, than any feel- 
ing will find its way back to the heart and be re- 
kindled there. Not even leaven can be brought in to 
start an old feeling. 

The question is properly this: How shall persons 
who have ceased to feel, er who feel with feeble pulse, 
renew or quicken their feelings? How shall the harp 
that has been neglecfed be again brought into tune, 
and the voice that has become silent be made to sing 
again ? 

There is a great mistake on the part of many, in re- 


St. Augustine represents the heathen as saying, 


* Reported expressly for Taz Cuaistian Usiom by T. J. ELAN: 
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gard to this matter of feeling. That is, one naturally 
supposes that intense, voluminous feeling is good in 
proportion, if I may so say, to its magnitude and in- 
tensity. It is not so, Just as much feeling as you can 
use in controlling disposition and in producing work, is 
good for you, and all the rest is surplusage. 

The mill stands on a stream which has, all the year, 
just enongh water to keep the mill going night and 
day. Nota drop is lost overthe dam. Every bit goes 
through the mill-race, and runs on to the wheel; and 
ther is enough to keep the wheel going as fast as it 
onght to go, That stream is large enough for that mill. 
If there shonld come a freshet, and four times as much 
water should run by the mill as ran over the wheel, 
it wonld be no advantage at all. 

Tt ia precisely so with the working forces of life— 
feelings. They are, as it were, the steam in the en- 
gine. They are the water that turns the wheel in the 
mill. And if vou have all that is necessary to turn the 
wheel with sufficient rapidity, and keep it going, you 
have enough. More than that would be either luxury 
or waste. Soto run an engine that it is all the time 
blowing off steam, is to rack it and wrench it, and not 
to help it, 

eae nereons believe in a kind of self-indulgence in 
the matter of Christian feeling; but if they have 
enonghb for the purposes of life, they ought not to seek 
for more. When they are awake enough to be about 
their Master's business—that is, providential business ; 
when they have feeling enough to keep their minds in 
atrniy Christian state, and to keep themselves quick 
and ready for any work that comes before them, they 
should be content, since feeling is but a working force ; 
but no, they want to be in a scintil.ating state. They 
want, as they say, to be on the mountain. They want 
to live in what is called a revival state of mind. And, 
althongh ft is often an impediment in this respect that 
men think a lesser state of feeling is hardly worth at- 
tending to. the test and criterion being drawn from the 
intensive form of Christian feeling. nevertheleas, there 
are a great many persons who onght to put this ques- 
tion to themselves: ‘* How shall I renew my emotive 
life? How shall I awaken again my interest in Chris- 
tian things? How shall I have the fervor in my heart 
again which once burned there, or another which re- 
sembles it ?” 

T will add a few remarks in respect to that. 
®Feeling. I think, is kindled in one of three wavs: 

first, throngh the presentation to the intellect of truths ; 
second, through sympathy; and third, by activity, or 
the use of ourselves, 

In regard to the first, I may say that no man can 
get feeling by simply wanting it, or longing for it, any 
more than a person can get genius by wishing that he 
was a genins, or any more than a person can geta 
knowledge of art. by wishing that he had it. Wishing 
never brings feeling, but frequently hinders the pro. 
duction of it. I bave seen a church that went dry. 
and kept dry, bya kind of impatient longing and 
praving that their feeling might be revived, or that 
they might feel more. I have heard persons utter the 
most importunate prayers, beseeching that God would 
come down then and there—instantly and ‘on the spot 
"and make them feel. But there is no need, it seems 

a for any such straining and abortive effort as 
this. 

The surest and quickest way to produce feeling. so 
far as that is concerned, is to bring before the mind 
those considerations which, according to the laws of 
the mind, excite the sympathies. 

Nobody, hearing of the beanty of a little child three 
years old; no one, hearing the mother tell how it 
seemed, one day, to fade a little ; and how she thought 
it was nothing; and how she neglected it; and how 
then the little child sickened; and how beautiful it 

w; and how patient it was; and how it talked to 
ts mother; and how, one day, asthe sun was going 
down, the child opened its eves, made large and 
lnstrons by the sanctifving Influence of death, and 
called ont, ‘* Mother, come with me! come with me!” 
and then, tolding its little arms, left for its Father's 
honee, and the room was empty of sound except the 
mother's sohe—nohody, hearing those few simple 
words, need say. ‘Oh! let somebody belp me feel.” 
You cannot avoid feeling. Your eves are moist in this 
room now. Yon are all feeling. What is it that makes 
yon feel? Simply the presentation before your minds of 
such a picture as, according to the laws of God. is cal 
cnlated to touch the sensibilities and susceptibilities of 
the human sonl, 

Now, human life, and human affairs. are full of 
sorrows and joys and risks. The world is full of 
revelations of truth; every day, all around about us. 
The Word of God is filled with the most affecting dis- 
closnres reanecting man—his needs, his gifts. his 
perils. his destiny, his glory—and respecting God and 
the divine government. There is not in any other direc- 
tion such a great compass and intensity of truth stored 
up, orone which has such an appealto the feelings. 
And if a man wants feeling. it is not to be prayed for, 
nor lonzed for, as thongh that was the way to get it. 
God has made it possible for us to produce feeling by 
presenting hefore the mind certain things from which 
feelings spring. And feeling which is normal and 
wholesome, when #0 produced, is apt to be continuous, 

and productive of good results. . 

Then, again. we feel by sympathy. I do not think 
one of us could sit in a car, and see two voung people 
who were so happy in each other that they had for- 
gotten that there were such things as impertinent and 
cold snectators; who were looking at each other most 
lovingly, and talking about things that interested them 
very deeply—I do not think one of us could see such 
a connle, and not warm up in sympathy, and not be- 
gin to fee! genial ton. It mizht be carried too far, it 
might he exaggerated, so as to offend and disgust you ; 
but if it was simply the exhibition of a genuine attach- 
ment, your heart would be kindled with a feeling of 
sympathy. 

Let a person sit here, unconscious of the of 
others, and let his mind be filled with the most 
humorous things, and let him break out laughing, and 
let the mirthfulness bubble from his eyes and irra- 
diate hie face, and. though he did not say a word, you 
would fall to laughing, and would be in convulsions in 
aminnte. Yon could not help it. 

On the other hand, you cannot see a group of vener- 
able persons and young people, in a church, or any- 
where else, wrapped in mourning, and plunged into a 
ip which no sense of publicity can restrain, which 

es genuine, and about which there is no ostentation, 
and not he moved, and have the tears trickle down 
your cheeks, thongh you do not know them, and do 
. not hear a word that is addressed to them. 

We rejoice with those that rejoice, and weep with 
those that w God has so created us that we tend 
to feel that which another is feeling. That is the 
second great law of emotion. And how is it brought 
into operation? I will give youa direction or two on 
this point. 

If you feel that vonr life is drying out of you, go to 
same one whose life is fresh anf warm in him. Hear 
him speak. Let his experience glow before you. Go 
into a circle where there are warm hearts. Go into 
meetings where strong feelings are awakened. Seek 
the com p of those who have a tendency to 


inspire feeling in you. Mingle and converse with those 
who are higher in tone and more emotive than you are. 
That will create sympathy, and arouse feeling. It is 
well for men that are dull in Christian life to cultivate 
the society of those who are awake and active. One 
sympathetic, sparkling Christian is enough to kindle a 
whole roomfull, and oftentimes does. 

The third road to feeling is that of activity. The 
moment you attempt to produce a certain feeling in 
others, you are apt to fall under that feeling yourself. 
If you go out to labor for the ignorant, teaching them, 
the trutbs which you teach them kick back and have 
their effect upon you. are lighted at both ends, 
so to speak; and that part of those truths which is 
toward you is brighicr and more radiant than that part 
which is toward them. This is my experience, ar any 
rate. I have known the largest measnre of pleasur- 
able excitement in my ministrations or labors for 
others. Thousands and thousands of persons come to 
me at one time and another for religious instruction ; 
and although sometimes the case may be a simple one, 
and I may not be conscious of wd special reiction 
upon myself, yet there are multitudes of cases where, 
in thinking what the trouble is, and what I can do for 
them, and laying myself out for them, the truth 
which I excogitate, the effort which I make to in- 
struct them, or the going out to labor for them, does 
me more good than it does them. This activity of the 
= behalf of another feeds the one that exer- 

ses it. 

So I say, ‘‘He that watereth shall be watered also 
himself,” isa part of the mental economy of the mind. 
When you work for other men earnestly and honestly 
and successfully, you will find that there is no occa- 
sion for you to look after feeling. You cannot find 
lost feeling. Do not hunt for it. Let it Let the 
dead bury their dead. If you want to feel, appro- 
priate those truths which God has appointed for the 
production of feeling. Bring yourself into communion 
with those whose hearts are alive. Go into God's vine- 
yard, goto work, and let feeling take care of itself. 
Feeling is one of those things which, if you hunt them 
are coy ; but instead of hunting for feeling, go out and 
labor for the truth. Go about doing good, work for 
men’s welfare, and God will take care of the feeling. 

That is one reason why frequently, persons who go 
out and labor for the poor and neglected, are exceed- 
ingly happy. Ithink the necessity of taking care of 
people works in us almost every one of those results 
= we desire, and seek for in a reviving state of 
mind. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 


A T a meeting of the friends of this society in the 

Church of the Ascension last Sabbath evenin 
the Rev. Dr. John Cotton Smith, rector, presided, 
made the opening address. 

Secretary Stevenson said the society had ever occu- 
pied and: in future only desired to occupy the position 
of an auxiliary of the churches in the evangelization 
of the world. Missionaries regard the press as the 
right arm of power among the heathen. Letters con- 
firnfing this statement from Mexico and India were 
read. Printing in 142 languages and dialects, its aid is 
world-wide. For this purpose it has expended nearly 
$600,000. To aid the work in Spain, Mexico and 
South America, 259 distinct publications in the Spanish 
language had been issued, and during the past ten years 
a considerable quantity of these publications had been 
quietly circulated in these countries. It further aids 
the churches in sending by sailors visiting our port 
publications to all parts of the world, and by supplying 
to home missionaries, young men’s Christian associa- 
tions and other laborers $60,000 worth of publications. 
The society had also inaugurated the well-known sys- 
tem of colportage, in which 4,500 men have been em- 
ployed during the past twenty-nine years. This system 
has been found efficient in reaching the neglectful and 
destitute east and west, among the soldiers and the 
whites and freedmen of the South, and it is now being 
successfully used among the miners and Chinese on 
the Pacific coast. In the vast region west of the Rocky 
Mountains and between Mexico and British America 
only half a score of missionary colporteurs are em- 
ployed. Three times that number are needed. To ac- 
complish all this work the society received last year 
only $116.17105; not half the amount a single 
denomination expends in its foreign missionary work. 

.The Rev. Dr. Thomas Vermilye, of the Collegiate Re- 
formed Church, said that the Tract Society is an em- 
bodiment of union, as well as a proof of what can be 
effected by union. The church at different times had 
different characteristics : the period succeeding the Re- 
formation being one of creeds and doctrines, and the 
one succeeding being practical, and furnishing boaks 
that have never lost their hold on the Christian mind. 
This is the age of benevolence, and the Bible Society 
and the Tract Society are the foundation of all the 
benevolent societies. Infidelity and Romanism are 
serious obstacles, and should be met as in this society 
by the churches presenting a united front. He rejoiced 
that the society was looking in the face the great pro- 
blem opened by the Pacific railway. The tide of emi- 
gration — westward for inahy centuries has at the 
western terminus of this highway been met by an east- 
ward current, and the’contest for supremacy is now in 
a. He was glad that the society had already 
employed a Chinese colporteur among those heathen 
in California. He urged each one — to contribute 
liberally to the support of the society, and see that in 
their respective churches this society was written 
among the foremost of the objects to receive annual 
donations. 

The Rt. Rev. Bishop Eastburn, of Mass., said that his 
attachment to this society constantly increased. He 
was thankful that in this of shifting opinions the 
Society adhered to the g old doctrine of salvation 
through a propitiatory sacrifice, while i raises its 
head within the Protestant churches, and bids us seek 
salvation in some other way. He narrated an instance 
in which a man was converted through the tract called 
the ‘‘Swearer’s Prayer,” and exhorted his hearers to 
engage personally in Christian labors, and to accom- 
pany these labors with the circulation of books and 
tracts. He repeated the request of Dr. Vermilye, that 
increased donations be made to the society, that it 
also be made an object of prayer. 

The meeting adjourned, with the doxology and 
benediction. 


Business Revicion.—The Bible allows no sloven- 
liness in business. Christianity encourages invention, 
refinement, ~ upon 

, promptness, ty, umor, man- 
ners, and ee” The resources of the earth are 
abundant for all. If manual labor were made a | 
of education—an essential in every school and college 
curriculum—the world would be brighter and cheerier 
for the change. It is because labor has been dunned 
out asa toil for a livelihood—underpaid, overtaxed, 
unfashioned, and unchurched, that so many toilers are 
worn, and weary, and forced to be illiterate and melan- 
choly ; whereas, if their work and position were pro- 


l arded, ould be st , vigorous, intel- 


Public Opinion. 


BURIALS IN CITIEs. 


{From the Church Journal, Episcopalian, N.Y. 


HE clergy of St. Louis sometime since, had under 

consideration the matter of attending funerals, 
The cemetery * * * * is some miles out of the 
city. Itis no small undertaking to go out to it. The 
journey consumes, at the d corous gaitjat which fune- 
ral processions must travel, several hours, and durin 
the sickly months a pastor's time may be wholly con- 
sumed in processionizing to and from the “ rural ceme. | 
ay. © 


Near our largest cities, where the ceme- | 
tery is at the greatest distance and the interments most | 
frequent, we should at least have provided mortuary 
chapels near to those existing, where a resident clergy- 
man might perform the service of committal, and be 
supported by the’ fees which it would be only reasona- 
ble and honorable to give. 

The ten or a dozen or the score of strong parishes 
in any such city might surely have feeling enough, 
Christian and decent sentiment enough, to provide a 
burial place for their dead, and to build at its gate a 
chapel, and to have there living, a clergyman whose 
duty it would be to say over the dead the divine words 
of hope and faith and comfort, and who would be 
modestly supported by a small fraction of the hun- 
dreds wasted in fashionable funerals, directed by fash- 
ionable undertakers, ard dressed in fashionable mourn- 
ing. And even if they have not liberality and true- 
heartedness enough to provide the Christian cemetery 
for Christian people, but accept the half heathenism < f 
the fashionable parks and gardens that are now used, 
they migbt, at least, put up somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood a modest chapel at a cest of two or three 
thousand dollars, and provide that the clergyman in 
charge should be ready to do the duty which the over- 
worked rectors in the city, six miles away, simply 
cannot do. The chapel might be a mission chapel for 
the neighborhood, also, and do the work of such chapel 
as well. This is the real, honest solution of the St. 
Louis difficulty, of the New York difficulty, of the 
Philadelphia, Boston and "7 difficulty in this 
matter, of a difficulty which is felt more and more in 
such cities. and others like them. A proxy committal, 
a piece of theatrical or sentimental acting, is not meet- 
ing the.difficulty. It is teaching the people to be con- 
tent with asham. * * Wegive our friends a sham 
burial, because we are too mean to provide the condi- 
tions necessary for giving them a real one. One of the 
strong tendencies of our American life is toward a 
Chinese faith in formulas and pbrases. We are con- 
tent with semblances. The tendency shows itself no- 
where more pit:fully than in this solemn act of buryin 
our dead as it is done, and has to be done, in most o 
our large cities. Of all proxy business this proxy 
burying is the last outcome of the Chinese spirit. 


THE MODERN MINISTRY. 


{From the Advance, Congregationalist, Chicago.) 


Are ministers of this generation bound to be as like 
the ministers of the last generation as the crows of to- 
day are like the crows of the last century? If not, 
how much may they differ? Must religion always be 
advocated in one way? If not, what may be the range 
of variation? Specific rules cannot be laid down, but 
general directions may safely be given. Whatever the 
changes which occur among the generations, man re- 
mains the same in his nature, religion the same in its 
substance, God the same in his character, the Bible the 


) same in its truth. 


Religion is not the gloomy subject which the irreli- 
gious fancy it to be, and which some of its unwise 
professors and advocates cause it to appear to be; 
nevertheless it has to do with very serious questions 
and very solemn issues, and he who publicly expounds 
itshould never seem to be a mountebank, or a trifler. 
He should be cheerful, but it were well that he should 
be known in the community by some higher charac- 
teristic than his jokes. He should dread the dyspep- 
sia next to sin, and should have faith in the t truth 
that ‘‘ the outside of a horse is good for the inside of a 
man ;" but he will hardly add to his Christian reputa- 
tion by having the jockeys say, as the principal item 
within their knowledge, that “‘he drives the fastest 
team in town.” He ought to be on good social terms 
with all classes, that he may find his way to their 
hearts; but to do this, it will bardly be needful for 
him to copy their vices; should seek variety and ap- 
propriateness in his piipit themes, and should keep 
his preaching in closer relationship with the actual 
wants of his hearers and with the peculiarities of the 
times ; but that does not require that he should study 
oddity, aim at an unnatural eccentricity, imitate the 
weaknesses of some strong man, or make the pulpit 
the mere echo of the daily newspapers. It does seem 
to us, thata minister with a sound head and a pure 
heart will not go far astray; we cannot answer for 
such as want both brains and grace. There are re- 
spects in which preaching is changing for the better— 
losing dryness, stiffness, remoteness of thought, unna- 
tural tones and manner, uncouthness of sty’e, and same- 
ness of topic and presentation, and becoming popular, 
direct, appropriate, simple, cultivated, and persuasive. 
It is far better adapted than formerly to interest and 
win the young, who were too often approached in a 
way to inspire dread of the minister, and to repel from 
4 Christian life. (ur most earnest revivaliste made 
mistakes in this respects, upon which others if net 
themselves look back with regret. How much wisdom 
is required in the pastor, to act gravely yet cheerfully, 
to — Christ and not mere theology, to teach men 
to live as those who are soon to die, andgyet as those 
who havea genuine and blessed work to do in this 
world. ‘‘And who is sufficient for these things ?” 


OHRISTIAN UNION. 


{From the Independent, N. Y.} 


It is more and more evident that Christian union is 
to come, not by getting rid of all diversity of doctrine, 
ritual and organization, but in spite of the diversity. 
One great, all-embracing sect, the Protestant counter- 
part of the Roman hierarchy, would be far more of a 
curse than a blessing to Christendom. The different 
denominations, with their peculiarities of doctrine and 
administration, do vastly more and better work, meet 
the wants of a larger number of souls, and contribute 
more to the welfare of humanity and civilization than 
any e sect could possibly accomplish. Christen- 
dom cannot afford to ae the doctrinal strictness and 
logical severity of the Presbyterians; the practical and 

ietistic devotions of the Methodists; the zea) of the 
ptists for experimental religion; the ritualistic wor- 
— | and esthetic attractions of the Episcopal Church ; 
the individuality, culture and catholicity of the 

Con onalists; for each contributes elements of 
quickening and power no other could supply, trains 
souls that no other could satisfy or even reach, and 
adds incalculably to the total effect and spiritual opu- 


lence of the religion of Christ. What is wanted for 
Christian unity is not less diversity, but more of that 


community of thought, spirit, purpose, and idea which 
should animate the believers of a common religion and 
the followers of one Divine Leader, fusing all separate 
organizations together, like so many jivisions of an 
army, into a vaster whole, moving u one banner 
and inspired with a common love. The divisions of 
Christendom that we deplore are not caused by de- 
nominational diversity ; for the finest buildings are 
made of a variety of material—the iron, stone, and 
wood each contributing to the beauty, unity, and 
strength of the structure they are imbedded in. They 
coxie from the want of that cement which love sup- 
plies and is. And the more we recognise the truth and 


8 goodness ian each denomination, and the work it is 


oing, the more we emphasize the ideas and elements 
which are vital and essential in the religion of Christ. 
the more we dwell on tbe great common work Chris- 
tianity is put into the world to do, and forget our petty 
preferences and prejudices in its universal beneficence 
and spiritual uplifting; the more love we bave in our 
hearts, and exhale in our intercourse, and condense 
into our conduct ; the more of Christian unity shall we 
have, and the sooner will all Christiens be one in the 
only possible or desirable way. 


DOWNFALL OF THE POPE. 
|From the Tablet, Roman Cacholic, N. Y.! 


Protestants very generally assume that the P 
has only a human support, and that it necessarily 
stands or falls with the Pope’s temporal sovereignty. 
Hence they conclude from the fact that the Italian 
Government has taken possession of the city of Rome, 
that the temporal sovertignty of the Pope is gone, 
and the Papacy virtually extinct. * * * The loss 
of the temporal principality would not prove the down- 
fall of the Papacy. The Papacy, or ecclesiastical 
supremacy of the successor of Peter, does not in any 
sense depend upon the temporal sovereignty of the 
Pope. For nearly eight hundred years the Popes, 
though they held temporal possessions, enjoyed the re- 
venues of a very considerable number of cities, which 
they collected by their own proctors, were not tem- 
poral sovereigns ; and yet the Papacy none the less 
existed, and was none the less vigorovs in the govern- 
ment of the Church, or in converting the nativns to 
the Gospel. The temporal sovereignty of the Popes 
is a mere accident in their history. It grew out of the 
necessities of the times, and those political and social 
changes which introduced and established the feudalism 
of the Middle Ages, and was at first a suzerainty rather 
than a sovereignty, as in those was monarchy 
itself, except in the Eastern Empire. * We agree 
with our brethren that the Pope cannot be a subject, 
even in temporal matters, of any temporal Prince or 
State, but the loss of his temporal dominions would 
not make him, in any respect, the subject of any 
earthly ruler. He might, on the principle of expediency, 
or to avoid scandal, pay the tribute money to Cesar, as 
did our Lord Himself and Peter ; or as the Popes them- 
selves for a time did to the Byzantine Emperors; but 
he who is the Vicar of Him who is King of kings and 
Lord of Lords, can be the subject of no earthly king 
or potentate. He holds an office above that of king or 
kaiser, and represents a power above all earthly powers, 
and to which all earthly powers are subject by the law 
of God. For ourselves, we expect to see the old orga- 
nization of Europe broken up and swept away as com- 
pletely as was the Roman world by the irruption and 
conquest of the Northern barbarians in the fifth cen- 
tury. We expect even the ecclesastical organization of 
the Old World, in eo far as it depends on political re- 
lations or organizations, to be also swept away, and 
the Church to be thrown back into the condition it 
was in prior to the conversion of Constantine the 
Great. There is now, any more than then, no nation 
competent to lead Catholic civilization, or worthy of 
the horor of being counted a Catholic nation. e 
Latin races have been false, as was the Bas Empire, to 
their Catholic trust; and the Teutonic aud Sclavonic 
races, in their leading representatives, are, and have 
been for centuries, the open, avowed enemies of the 

apacy. We see not anywhere any support for Catho- 
lic civilization. Even our Republic goes the way of 
all the earth, and our Catholic population hardly seem 
aware of their mission as Catholics. 


Church. 


Copies of their Statistical Returns and other Official Reports 
are solicited, for the preparation of this department, from all 
religious organizations in the United States, Canada, Mexico 
and the West Indies. 

Announcements of all Church Meetings which are of more than 
local importance are also desired. But these cannot be used un- 
less in the Editor's hands by the Monday preceding the week 
of the meeting. 


NEXT WEEK'S CALENDAR. 
Sunday, Oct. 23 (19h Sunday after Trinity.) 


Monday, Oct. 24. 
Prot. Bpiscopal ...... Board of Missions..... ew York. 
Tuesday, Oct. 35. 
Congregational.... ..New Jersey State Jersev ' 
State Conv'n...... New 
Indiana State Convention .... Huntington. 


Wednesday, Oct. 26. 


8'n.....! 8 Macon. 
oa Uonf.. ...Loe Angel 
ditto. Contf., (colored) Brownenille” 
Baptist Am. Bible Union... New York. 
Thureday, Oct. 27. 
United Brethren..... Missouri Conference ..........Avalon. 
Episcopal...... Book Comm ittee........ ......Cinecinnati, 
niversalist.......... S. S&S. Union Massachusetts.... Boston. 


Friday, Oct. 38, (St. Simon and St. Jude's Day). 


.Maryland Association......... Washington, D.C. 
-Nebraska State Association... Lincoln. 


Saturday, Oct. 29. 
. Texas State Association....... 


Sweden 


HOME NEWS. 


—A statement regarding the operations of the 
American Tract Society for the year was made 
last Sunday evening at the Church of the Ascension in 
this city, by the Corresponding Secretary, Dr. Steven- 
son. The receipts for the were $116,171; expen- 
ditures, nearly ten tho dollars in excess of income. 
287 colporteurs were employed, scattered through 
34 States and Territories. There have been 4,700 
conversions in the South. The San Francisco agency 
has been successful with the Chinese, and the 
reformation set on foot in Mexico exbibits rapid pro- 

In forty-five years the Society has issued aod 


flistributed 442,000,000 Bibles, tracts, and other publi- 
cations. 

—The Roman Catholic Church in Iowa offers to give 
fifty thousand dollars to any town in that State that 
subscribes one hundred thousand for a celleye. 


— The City Council of Omaha, Nebraska, have or- 
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dered a street lamp to be placed before every house of 
worship, and the street railway company has agreed to 
sell half-fare tickets to and from church both on Sun- 
days and week days, provided pastors certify the at- 
tendance. 


— Mother Xavier, of the Sisters of Mercy, Manches- 
ter, N. H., has taken in charge the three children of 
Dr. Stone—a recent convert from the Episcopalian to 
the Catholic Church. 


— The Chicago Tribune contradicts the report that 
700 Methodist preachers have been disfranchised by 
the new Illinois Constitution. The basis of the story 
was the clause requiring a year's residence in the State, 
ninety days in the county, and thirty days in the elec- 
tion district as necessary qualifications for a vote. It 
appears from the 7'ribune that about half the Methodist 
preachers are returned to the same circuits or stations, 
and many are returned to the same counties, even if 
not to the same circuits and stations. 


— A Maine letter writer says that a minister died in 
that State a few years since, who was a Christian 77 
years, and a minister of the gospel 75 years. The same 
correspondent heard the Rev. Mr. Sawyer speak at 


ward into the element, has called out a response from 
the ritualistically precise Church Weekly, in which it 
is said: ‘** The Doser can hardly have spoken with 
his usaal care, if he said that Single Immersion is the 
Eastern, or was the Apostolic use. Everybody knows 
that this practice was first brought in by Eunomius, 
and that Trine Immersion is preseribed by the Apos- 
tolic Canons, and has always been used in the East.” 


—The Presbyterian, of Philadelphia, says that there 
were 1,100 churches of its denomination last year 
which failed to :aise $500 cach for pastor's salary, and 
incidental church expenses. It also computes that as 
many more churches did not go above $1,000 for the 
same objects. 
churches, each of which raised $5,000 for congrega- 
tional purposes. It then asks, ‘“‘Can any reason be 
given, which is consonant with the communion of the 
saints, and which will answer at the judgment bar of 
God, why the 250 churches, which are so rich, should 
not give annually $500,000 exclusively for the support 
of ministers in other field, whether they are callea do- 
mestic missionaries or not ?” 


CHURCHES ORGANIZED. 


Bangor an hour and a quarter, without notes, when he | members, Aug. —. 
was just one hundred years old. do. do. Garner Stution, Miss........ aie — 
0. 0. orteraville, Lenn .......... 

— Elder Shackleford of the /ndependent Monthly—a Benton, Ind........ 
periodical published at Indianapolis, Indiana, for the ase. 
‘*Christian” denomination—voted the Republican GO Danavilie, Mich............. 
ticket at the last election, and was somewhat surprised CHURCH CORNER-STONES LAID. 
the next day to see his name printed in an OPPOSILLOD | prot. Episcopal...... cs Oct. 
paper with all the other members of his party who CHURCHES DEDICATED 
went to the polls in Fayette county. In a subsequent 

I do not find the name of elder Robert Graham on the list, nor | Free Will .... Oct. 16. 
the name of President Miligan. Elder Graham and I were both sees ‘Conter rook, on 
in Paris, Kentueky, on the Sunday preceding the election—he py Lutheran........ 100 
preaching to ‘Christ's disciples,” on the elder’s office, I toa | Meth. Episcopal ....Jamaica Plains, 
company of colored Baptists, on human rights and obligations); Hadley, Mich... 12, 
and duties. On Monday I went home to encourage, by es 16 
and my presence, the struggling party of freedom and of right; PB... 
elder went to the country to spend the day with a fam- get. 
ily, one of whose members said in my presence, not a great while ditto. “""..:..: Poland, Ind.....: Sep. 
ago, that ‘‘a polite Yankee isa social paradox.” Eider G. had 
his reasons, doubtless, and I had mine, aud Judas Iscariot had | Prot. Episcopal......Mantorville, Minn... Sep. 22. 

is. We severally hed our reasons, of the soundess of which God ditto. ee Oct. 18. 
ill judge Auburn, N. Y 
Be. Reman Catholic...... Oly N.J ...Oct. 16. 

—The “Billings” Independent Congregational | Brethren... Mt. Pleasant, 18 

Church of Somerville, Mass., have taken the Universal. | Universalist.......... 


ist house of worship in that town on a.lease of 999 
years. 


— Pastoral changes in the Lutheran Church, accord- 
ing to the reportof the Alleghany Synod of Pennsy)- 
vania, are due to some among the following causes. 
1. By securing influential friends to advocate their in- 
terests, and by preaching as ‘‘trial” sermons excep- 
tionally good discourses ; raising thereby expectations 
which they can never fulfill. In some cases, also, it is 
alleged, pulpits are secured by the delivery ‘‘ on trial” 
of the sermons of other and abler men. 2. Dissatis- 
faction with fields to which they are providentially 
called, on account of the low salaries, or hard work; 
or, again, because of ambition. 3. Incurable discon- 
tent, leading the hopeless subject to spend the greater 
part of his time in packing and unpacking, in moving 
and removing. 4. Quickness to quarrel, strife-making. 
5. The many vacancies in the Church, some of them 
“*inviting.” 


— The London Choir is decidedly in advance of 
cis-atlantic papers in the matter of American religious 
intelligence, as the subjoined paragraph will make evi- 
dent : 


The wise proceeding of some of the clergy and choirmasters in 
New York in introducing surpliced choirs of boys and men in 
the place of the quartettes of vocalists who have so long been the 
oceuparts of the organ lofts ia beiug followed by the Noncon: 
formists in the States, who in this matter are, we believe, in ad- 
vance of their English brethren. Congregationalists, Baptists 
and Methodists, we are told by an American os (] 
are displacing their gallery choirs for a more seemly and im- 
pressive method. 


—In Orange County, Virginia, the Rev. T. N. Fan- 
cette preaches for three Presbyterian churches, and 
receives $575 salary. 


—The first Friday in November (Nov. 4) has been 
set apart by the General Presbyterian Synod, as a day 
of special self-examination and prayer among all the 
churches of the denomination. 


— The City Mission Society of New York, through 
its clergy and visitors, reached 56,000 individuals dur- 
ing the past year,—all, with few exceptions, belonging 
to the lowest and most dangerous metropolitan class. 
The St. Barnabas House gave 15,057 lodgings, and 76,- 
137 meals, while the whole number of inmates were 
2,175. 


— The following form of certificates of member- 
ship in the Episcopal Church has provoked ‘‘ A Pres- 
byterian,” whose letter is published by the Hpiscopa- 
lian, with the remark that the style employed belongs 
only to the advanced Catholics of the denomination : 

“In the name of the Holy and ever blessed Trinity, the 
Father, the Son, and Holy Ghost, and conformably with the 

ly order and administration of the Catholic Church of 
brist, in the United States of America, —— has received the 
seal of confirmation,” &c. To this is affixed the signature ——, 
— of ——, administering Episcopal functions in the Diocese 

— The Baptists of Philadelphia have published in 
the secular press of that city a series of resolutions up- 
on infant sprinkling, in which, among other things, 
they declare ** that as in the precepts and practice of 
apostolic times we find nothing interpolated between, 
we do not, 98 Baptists, aspire to a charity which passes 
the charity of inspiration, but patiently await the ba 
tism of our brethren of whatever name, before inviting 
them to participate at the table of the Lord.” 


— The Bishopof the Albany Episcopal Diocese of 
this State finds his field geographically too large. He 
pro that three dioceses should be formed in its 
place; one for Troy, another for Ogdensburg, and a 
third for Albany. Each of these would be equal or 
superior to some ten or twelve existing dioceses. 


— The death of W. T. Lee, one of the founders of 
St. John’s ‘Church, Hartford, Ct., has called out a let- 
ter from Bishop Cox, in which he gives many interest- 
ing reminiscences of his old friend. Of Mr. Lee's 
liberality, several illustrative anecdotes are afforded : 


and said, pay 
$5,000" Isaid, * You can’t afford it.” 
intend to — ee and live in a plainer one till I make 
up 80 

" emotimes he would say to one calling on him at his coun . 
room, “ I've money for oy hey this morning J've no time ; 
you please state the case in a few words, and if I find it a just 
claim on me I'll gladly do something; only I am sorry te say I 
— bat Ave minutes to the matter.” n, in such cases, 
the five miuutes would send the laborer awey fifty dollars ora 
bandréd dollars richer, and cash in hand. I remember once such 


it 


I must own his very refusal than some 


men's contributions.”’ 


—Afi that Dr. 


satisfactorily that | Eng 


HOME CHURCHES. 


The union of the Baptist denomination proper with 
the Free-Will Baptists is among the possibilities of the 
future. The Watchman and Jteflector some time ago 
intimated that the doctrinal differerce, which was once 
very broad, has become, in New England at least, so 
slight as to be hardly recognized by the common mind ; 
~ the difference, such as it is, shows itself rather in 
polemical dissertutions than in ordinary preaching. 

The organ of the Baptists in New Brunswick holds 
the same views, and earnestly urges consolidation of 
both branches. Indeed in that province a union is al- 
ready effected in matters of education of the two 
branches. And now comes The Spare Hour, a San- 
Francisco Free-Will Baptist paper, with the proposition 
of union on a basis of simple church independence : 


Let each baptized church, from either part, regulate its own 
affairs, and as to the communion, be answerable only to the Lord, 
and the desired union is at ouce accomplished. This is the basis 
of the union of the Baptist churches in Canada as well as in Eng- 
land, and is certainly the true Baptist ground. The moment it 
is taken there is harmony and co-operation among all the Baptist 
churches of America. Every vopen-communion Baptist church 
in the United States is willing to take this position and co-oper. 
ate in all evangelical work upon this basis. True independence 
among all Baptist churches is the solution of the denominational] 
problem. 


The Free-Will Baptists in this country owe their 
origin to Whitefield, according to the Morning Star. 
It says : 

Muititudes of Whitefield's converts were drawn by sym 
thy and spiritual affinity to form themselves into churches, and it 
is a singular fact that they generally became Baptists, though 
Whitefield himself was a Pedobaptist. This brought a new ele- 
ment irto the Baptist denomination. which was then intensely 
Calvinistic, and lacking in spirituality, and opposed to all active 
measures for the salvation of souls. There was more or jess 
conflict between the oh! and the new elements, and in Rhode 
Island and afterwards in New ey a division occurred ; 
and from these converts of Whitefield the churches were formed 
which were se ted from the main body of Baptists, on ac- 
count of their liberal views!; and from them the Free Baptist de- 
nomination arose. From the churches composed of his converts 
in Rhode Island emigrants moved to New York and planted other 
churches, which were generally known us Open Comgpunion 
Baptists; and in New Hampshire Randal, who was converted 
through the preaching of Whitefiqjd, led inthe organization of 
churches which were also of th me liberal views, and were 
known as Baptists, until about 1800, when the name Freewill 
Baptists was accepted by them. So that our first churches were 
the fruits of the labors of this remarkable preacher.” 


FOREIGN CHURCHES. 


—The Roman Catholic Church of England has met 
with a serious loss. This is nothing less than the se- 
cession of Father Suffield, late of the Dominican order, 
and compiler of ahighly popular Anglo-Roman manual, 
The Crown of Jesus. heh the decision of the Ecu- 
menical Council became public, it began to be whisp- 
ered that the able and pious Father took issue with the 
dogma of Infallibility and had withdrawn from the 
Dominicans. A valuable living was at once offered 
him in the Church of England; but in a response as 
beautiful in its humility as it was unexpected in its 
conclusions, he declared that between Catholicism and 
Unitarianism he knew no middle und, and that 
therefore he bad no other alternative than to unite 


P-| with the latter creed. This action it should be added, 


creates not less alarm among Anglicans than among 
the Catholics. The former had counted upon large ac- 
cessions from the ranks of the disaffected; but the 
Church Herald now gloomily warns its friends that 
such anticipations ought not to be much relied upon. 
‘‘ This is a melancholy prospect,” it continues, “ too 
sadly true, in this case, to leave us any doubt as to the 
condition of mind into which the late decree of the 
Vatican has thrown one at least, and we know not 
how many more; for there come ominous rumors 
from Germany and Hungary of Catholics having deter- 
mined to turn Protestants, if the decrees of the Council 
be published. Now, we know very well what turnin 
Protestant means ; it means throwing of all faith, 


falling back upon Rationalism; renounc Rome 
means a renouncing of Revelation as the only s of 
religion.”—The act of Father Suffield b to mind 
a recent occurrence in France, where M. Cremieux, 
one of the leading Hebrews of Paris, having occasion 
to visit Tours, was warmly welcomed at the Epis- 


co palace, the Archbishop receiving him at his 
ny and offering him permanent appartments. 


The British Baptist Union, which met at Cam 

land, on the 28th ult., was the recipient of mar 
courtesies from members of the Established Church, as 
well as from University men. Among the questions 
raised, that of University tests stood prominent, Ad- 
dresses were made by Messrs. Aldis both 


in the subject dis- 
while giving due credit io the ines that —~ 


Per contra, it cites the case of 250 


‘| he would be requested to leave at once.” 


| labored. 


can take the B. A. or the M. A. degrees, insisted upon 
the hardship in denying them the pecuniary privileges 
of fellowships : ‘* There were declarations required by 
the statutes of many colleges by which every fellow 
declared himselt a dona fide member of the Church of 
England; and, in many cases, after a certain period of 
tenure of a fellowship, the taking of holy orders was 
made acondition uf its continuance. he practical 
result of this was that no Nonconformist could take 
any share in the government of the university or the 
colleges. There were now only about thirty or fort 

Dissenters in the university. What was the use of the 

going through a university course if they were not al- 
lowed to do so on a footing of equality ? (Hear, hear.) 
The restrictions of the colleges were eae of 
them subsequent to the time of their founders. Only 
one college was founded since the time of the Com- 
monwealth. The chapel of Emmanuel ——— was 
unconsecrated for many years after its fo on and 
ran north and south; and those who altered and con- 
secrated it were the men who complained of an inter- 
ference with the wills of the founders! But what were 
those wills? The founder of one college at Oxford 
left a considerable sum of money on condition of 
masses being said for bis soul (laughter), andif any 
man now were to say such a mass in the college chapel 
r. Good- 
man urged that the tests do not exclude men like Dr. 
Colenso, or the authors of “ Essays and Reviews.” 
‘* They do not even act as a bar to that host of Atheists, 
Comtists, Positivists, with allthe other monsters with 
monstrous names, whose assault we are called upon to 


‘| dread; for not long ago I heard a young gentleman in 


the Union debating-room, who professed himself a 
positivist, state that he considered it was his duty to re- 
main in the Church of England, in order to bring her 
round to ah intelligent worship of humanity. (Cheers).” 


Oct. 16.| The sum of the whole matter, according to Mr. G., 


was this: ‘‘ We are permitted to pay our fees; we 


‘lare allowed to acquire knowledge for which we have 
16 


to pay bandsomely ; we may become competitors in 
the race; we may even carry off the blue ribbon of 


2. | our grand intellectual Derby-day. (Cheers.) The one 
2. | thing that we are not allowed to do isto receive the 


stakes—to appropriate the price for which we have 
(Cheers.) Gentlemen, you will pot wonder 
that under these conditions not many Dissenters have 
made use of the universities as places of instruction. 
(Cheers.) If at Epsom it was a rule of the course that 
no bay horse should be allowed to have the stakes, but 
he was quite welcome to win them, how many bay 
horses would beentered to run? ( -) 


The English burial laws lately received a practical 
commentary, if we may credit the Rev. W. C. Squier, 
of Stand, near Manchester, in a statement of facts 
made by him to the Manchester Examiner. He says : 


On Monday, the 12th inst., a young woman was baried at Stand 
Church. As her minister, who ha’! taught her Sunday after Sun. 
day in a class, and who hed visited and prayed with her twice a 
day for nearly a woek before ber death, | was invited by the be. 
reaved parents to attend the funeral, at which the law, as it et 
present stands, would permit me to do no more than mourn. I 
accepted the invitation, and headed the procession to the chureh. 
yard. At the gate-we were met by the Rev. R. Corser, the 
curate, who asked me if 1 had charge ot the funeral, and had the 
eertificate. I referred him to the proper person, and on. 
followed by the procession, into the church. After the service 
in the church was e.ded, and the mourners were assembled 
round the ve, the curate proceeded with the reading of the 
appointed form. I was, at this time, standing reverently near 
him, following the service. but keeping my hat on; becanse I 
hold views similar to those held by the @ociety of Friends about 
faneral customs ; and because the siate of my health requires me. 
in this northern climate, to protect myseli from the cold wind. 
The Rev. R. Corser had got as far in the servioe as the words. 
‘*T heard a voice from heaven, sayingjuato me,” when he stopped 
his reading, and shouted to me across the grave, “ Take off your 
bat. You — to take off your hat. The law roquires you to 
take off your hat. The Bible says that you onght to take off your 
hat. Even it you are an infidel, you ought to take off ywur hat. 
Common decency tells youto uncover. You ougbt to respect 
our feelings.” ll the time that these sentences were being 
bawled at me, I stood silent, respecting the service and the oo- 
casion, and, I may add, the law, tuo much to speak. I was, bow- 
ever, smear tempted to tell the clerical brawler that I was a 
minister of the Gospel his senior in t e service of our common 
Master, and quite as disposed as himself, or more so than him. 
self, to respect the feeliygs of the mourners around. Finding 
that I took no notice of him. he resumed his reading. My friends, 
members of my congregation, who were with me, were most 
distressed at hearing their minister called an iufidel. 


OTHER RELIGIONS. 


‘* The Movement,” or ‘* the Church of Zion,” as the 
late Morian split is varlously styled by its leaders, ap- 
s to be gaining ground in Utah. The work of 
‘cutting off” apostates continues, and as Brigham 
Young invariably selects such as hold office under the 
Church government the result is a eturdier spirit of op. 
position and a t increase in the number of malcon- 
tents. The attitude of the Salt Lake 7'ridune, regard- 
ing ‘‘ spiritual phenomena” suggests the possibility that 
if ‘‘the movement” prevails, the great valley of the 
Saints will become the Mecca of Spiritualists. Ina 
recent number of the paper the editor says: ‘* Joseph 
Smith was simply a medium, although not so perfect in 
his mediumistic gifts as many persons now liv He 
saw spirits, comparatively speaking, on but a few oc- 
casions. So bag been the development of such 
power since his time that there are now hundreds of 
mediums who can see and talk with spiritual beings at 
any moment. .. . The of Joseph's 
mission was simply this. The great Spiritual world 
were desirous of opening up commupications with this 
earth, in order to bring about the vast changes which 
that intercourse is designed to result in. They were 
about to develop mediums or inspirational people 
through whom they could talk to mortals by the thou- 
sand ; and they made use of Joseph Simith, who was a 
natural-born medium, to raise up a people to assist in 
this great work. The Book of Mormons wus ‘ trans- 
lated’ by brain papeeerns produced by spiritual beings 
who stood by his side. These impressions came through 
his mind like vivid ideas which, like all other inspir- 
ational mediums, he had to clothe in his own lap 
Hence the want of mar, the inflated style of some 
of the lan the repetition of which the Book 
of Mormon abounds. Had Joseph Smith been an edu- 
cated man accustomed to literary composition, the 
very same impressions would have been so differently 
worded that they would bave made altogether another 
book, although the idea» would have been virtually the 
same. These or ‘Urim and Thummin,’ [by 
the aid of which the Mormon Bible was translated, } 
acted just as the common Seer or ‘‘ Peep Stone” does 
now-a-days. It helped to concentrate the brain so that 
it could be ly operated upon or controlled by 
spiritual be Many persons gaze into these ‘‘ Seer 
Stones” until they see personages and various scenes, 
in the stone. The fact is they see 
; it simply, by assistiag concen- 
to throw the looker into that 


see words which he imagined were in the crystals them- 
selves. In reality the words were in bis brain, into 
lenpesened when the focusing of his 


could translate without their aid. How was this ? 
Like all other mediums, the ‘Seer Stones" were only 
necessary to help his spiritualistic deyelopment ; when 
that was sufficiently brought about they were no lopger 
D " The writer proceeds to discuss the argu- 
ments on which the supremacy of Brigham Youn 
rests. The priesthood claims the possession of spiriual 
signs and key words, the power of speaking witn 
tongues, of seeing visions and of healings. Ali these, 
according to “the Movement” editor, are ordinary 
— phenomena. * Take healings for instance. 

he mystery about that gift is now cleared up. Ik is 
now understood to be a quality peculiar to the organiz- 
stion of certain persona, Even the Latter Day Saints 
themselves have often noticed that some persons could 
heal while others could not; and that just as oftep 
as Otherwise the very best men in the Church had 
the least of the ‘gift of healing.” This, to those 
who looked upon healings as being a special manifest- 
ation of God's power was very remarkable and puzzling. 
We now know healing by the laying on of bands to be 
a natural gift. Scores of men thus endowed are now 
devoting their whole lives to the business of healing on 
the apostolic principle in this country. Andse with 
the gifts of tongues. We have before us a certified list 
of dozens of ladies and gentlemen of reputation in the 
United States who, in the presence of special witnesses, 
bave spoken in topgues— Hebrew, Italian, etc. . . 
And in this territory—the most iron-bound and mentally 
enthralled of any spot on earth—will yet be found the 
most independent and daring thinkers the world can 
Joseph Smith's mission will have a new 
birth, and all the testimony his disciples have received 
from the invisible world will yet be found to have been 
pregnant with meaning and great purpose, although not 
that purpose or meaning which we in our iguorance 
supposed. 


A new ritual has been adopted by the Israelites wor- 
shiping in the Temple Israel of this city. A notable 
feature in the service, is the great preponderance of 
English ; Hebrew being employed only rarely and for 
special ceremonies. The other Rituals are either wholly 
in Hebrew or in a mixture of that language with Ger- 
man and English. A writer inthe New York T'ines 
who has evidently made a careful examination of the 
new services says of the prayers, that they contain pes 
titions for a!l_mapkiad, the orthodox custom being to 
intercede for Israel and for Israel alone. The strictly 
original portions of the book are the services for con- 
firmation, burial and marriage ; the family prayers and 
the memorial of departed souls occurring in the vesper 
service for the day of Atonem ut. The service of con- 
firmation is a distinctive f: sture of the Reformed 
school, the orthodox having .othing to correspond with 
it save a very imperfect formula of introducing males 
to the Church, and none at al! for the admission of fe- 
males. In fact, the Orthodox prayers contain a dis 
tinct —— of thanksgiving to be used by men in 
acknowledgment of the goodness of the Deity in not 
having made them women. The cvnfirmation and 
funeral services sre at once simple and beautiful. The 
marriage service differs decidedly from that em- 
ployed by the Orthodox Jews, of which certain por- 
tions are unpleasantly suggestive of the merely seneu- 
ous side of the relation. The memorial of departed 
touls is evidently designated to draw the thoughts of 
the worshiper to a recoilection of the boads of affec- 
tion that united them with the deceased, and to con. 
tinue these into the higber sphere of spiritual relation, 
On the introduction of the ritual, this portion of the 
service it is said caused the must profound 
among the worsbipers. 

MISSIONS. 


The table of missionary work presented laat week in 
these columns, was of special interest as showing, 
first, that Evropean societies expend four times t 
amount of men and money that is employed by the 
associations of this continent; and second, that the 
apparent results of labor are in exact proportion of 
each outlay. Another tabuiar statement of the Mis- 
stonary Herald for October, which we should print 
were our space adequate for even a condensed repro- 
duction, affords a remarkable glimpse of the particular 
fields that have been seized upon by individual organi- 
zations. Thus the American Board has every thing its 
own way in Western Asia and European Turkey. Ino 
tbat quarter, it has placed 59 ~iasionaries and 48 native 
pastors, has the further aid of 399 native helpers, and 
has established 72 churches with 3,923 communicants. 
Only three other home societies have invaded this re- 

ion. They count in total but 77 proselytes. The 

glish Church Missionary Society has aiso now 108 
communicants. These complete the work performed 
in the Mahomedan country.—India, Burmah, Siam and 
Ceylon form a group where the work of the great ma- 
a of associations converges. Tbe Baptist Mission- 
ary Union there takes the lead, having 499 laborers and 
19,888 communicants. The English Church Missionary 
Society, with 2,140 laborers, has only 13,016 commu- 
nicants; but this adverse ratio is made up by its large 
school attendance, numbering $2,790. The American 
Board has 882 laborers, 2,494 communicants, aud 5.253 
pupilg in schools. The Baptist Free Mission, with 
71 rs, has 8,000 communicants, and 2,673 pupils. 
The Leipsic Lutheran Society bas 182 jaivorers and 
9,291 converts. Next come the Gosper Society with 
4,700 converta, and the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel with 4,000 communicants.—In China and 
Japar the London Missionary Society holds the upper 
hand; its laborers numbering 126; and its converts 
1,265. The Methodist Episcopal Board takes the lead 
in America, having 658 communicants to 87 laborers, 
while the American Board has 649 converts to 101 
laborers.—In Africa, Madagasca and Mauritius, the 
European Societies are doing the most work. The 
Wesleyan Missionary Society bas 18,319 converts and 
9,248 pupils. The London Missiovary Svuciety bas 
12,982 converts an! 4,540 pupils, whi'e five other trans- 
atlaptic organizations boast each more communicants 
than does the Methodist Episcopal Board of this coun- 
try, whose 1,532 converts and 1,240 pupils more than 
exceed those of all the other home assuciations occu- 
pying this fleld.—In the Islands of the Pacific and 
Australia, the American Board has 15,407 communi- 
cants, the Nova Scotia Presbyterians 1,000. Of other 
home societies there is no record. In the same dis- 
trict the English Wesleyan Missionary Society has 52,- 
191 communicants, and the Londen Missionary So- 
ciety 12.924. The English Church Missionary Society 
has 1,548 converts. Other Euruopean associacions are 
without figures.—Curiously on our own ground, amon 
the North American Indians, and in Greenland an 
Labrador, the European societies are doing the must 
work. With 85 workers, they have 4,277 converts, 
while all our bome organizations, with their 75 Jabor- 
ers, number only 2,823 communicanta—The Weet 


ould | India Islands and adjoining coasis are almost wholly 


under European influence. The Wesleyan Missionary 

Society numbers 41,600 communicants, the Moravians, 

17,024, thé London Missionary Society, 4972. It is 

easy to understand how profitable it would be even for 

the material advancemént of the Unied States if our 

own missions had seized upon this ficld which is now. 
bands. 
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THE WASHBURN WILL CASE, 
N the Christian Union for June 18, we commented 
editorially on the attitude of the American Bible 
Society, in refusing to assent to certain requests eon- 
cerning the administration of the estate of Deacon L 
Washburn. One of the points at issue was whether 
a charitable bequest of a large amount in stock of the 
l. Washburn & Moen Wire Works was to be construed 
as referring to the stockof what is now the Washburn 
and Moen Manufacturing Company. The refusal of 
the Bible Society to assent to such a construction—a 
construction promptly accepted by the six other benev- 
olent societies which were residuary legatees with it— 
involves, if persisted in, the diversion of a large sum 
from what appears to have been unquestionably the 
charitable intent of the testator. Ata recent further 
hearing of the case before the Managers of the Soci- 
ety, the following important document was submitted 
to them as proof : 
Te the Managers of the American Bible Society : 

Gentlemen,—By documents that have issued from time to time 
from your Legacy Committee, in respect tothe Washburn will 
case, especially by a rMort dated May 30, 1870, I perceive that 
you are under the erroneous impression that two kinds of stock 
now exist, in which the property of the testator is supposed to 
stand. 

As President of the ‘‘ Washburn & Moen Manufacturing Cem- 
pany,” aud Treasurer of the late “I. Washburn & Moen Wire 
Works," it may be proper for me to inform you that but one of 
those stocks is now in existence, or of any value—that of the 
** Washburn & Moen Manufacturing Company.” 

The “ Washburn & Moen Manufacturing Company” is the 
only and true successor of the ‘‘ I. Washburn & Moen Wire 
Works.”” Each stockholder received his equivalent of stock in 
the same number of shares of the ‘‘ Washburn & Moen Mann- 
facturing Company,” prior to Mr. Washburn’s death, and cer- 
tificates of stock inthe “‘ J. Washburn & Moen Wire Works” 
are now worthless—said corporation having passed out of ex- 
istence as a business concern, and all its property and franchises 
having been merged in its successor, the *‘ Washburn & Moen 

apufacturing Company.” 

The statement of your Committee, on page 4, that the “I 
Washburn & Moen Wire Works" stock by the appraisal, is 
worth $3.50 per sbare, is erroneous. No such appraisal of its 
value has ever been made, nor since the Company ceased to exist 
—before the death of Mr. W* -hburn, in 1863, and its stockhold.- 
ers were settled with in corre. »onding numbers of shares of the 
Washburn & Moen Manufac mring Company,’’ and the last 
dividend of $3.50 per share was , aid—has it bad any value. 

Instead of its being true, therefore, as your Committee aver 
on page 4 of their last report, ‘‘that the substitution of the 
Washburn & Moen Manufacturing Company's stock at par for 
the ‘I. Washburn & Moen Wire Works’ stock would greatly 
increase Mrs. Washburn's portion of the estate,”’ such substitu- 
tion would only give her exactly that portion of the estate, and 
in exactly that form, which the testator himself intended, and 
which the testator himself received by the substitution, and 
which the testator himself gave Mrs. Washburn and the Home, 
by his unsigned will, instead of stock of the ‘‘I. Washburn & 
Moen Wire Works.’ " 

And so far from its being correct to say, as your committee do 
say on the fifth page of their report, “ that the request to have 
the joint legacy of the Home and the widow paid in stock of the 
Washburn & Moen Maaufacturing Company, is asking the Bible 
Society to make a donation to Mrs. Washburn out of what the 
testator devoted to other uses,”’- such a request is simply asking 
that the legacy be paid as prescribed by the testator, and not so 
te pay it, permit me to say, in my judgment, would be a violation 
of equity and justice, which I should have conceived it impoasi- 
ble for a committee of the Bible Society for a moment to enter- 
tain, and the not granting of such a request, under the circum. 
stances, in concurrence with the other six benevolent societies, 
residuary legatees, would, in my Judgment, be a clear brerch of 
courtesy to them, and a wrong toward two of the preferred lega- 
tees of the testator’s will. 

Permit me to say further, as to the joint legacy of Mrs. Wash. 
burn and the Home, there is no manner of doubt that it was the 
intention of the testator that it should be paid in his bank stock 
at par, and $25,000 of it in the stock of the ‘‘Washburn & Moen 
Manufacturing Company,” of which his letter of instruction to 
Judge Washburn, and the draft of another letter among Mr. 
Washburn's papers, and the verbal expression of his wishes to 
his executor, are such convincing proof, that the administrators, 
I am satisfied, will be compelled to act upon it in the final settle- 
ment with Mrs Washburn and the Home ; and a concurrent in- 
struction to that effect by the Bible Society with the other resid. 
uary legatees would be both courteous to kindred societies, and 
just to the legatees concerned. Yours respotfally, 

Pair L. Morn. 

Worcester, Sep. 12, 1870. 

A Memorial presented at the same time by the Wor- 
cester Co. Auxiliary Bible Society, uses language ex- 
pressing what seems likely to be the general judgment 
of the Christian public : ) 


We are further of opinion that the refusal of the American ~ 


Bible Society to perform, at the request of the widow of one of 
its munificent benefactors, what must seem to the co un- 
derstanding of mankind an act of simple justice, will seriously 
impair the public confidence in the institution, and the willing- 
ness of testators and donors in the future, to intrust it with funds 
for the great purpose for which it is established ; and that it will 
especially tend to impair our own means of usefulness as an 
auxiliary in this community, where the facts have paturally ex- 
cited great public aitention. 
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meatier only so far as to judge whe i is worthy of considera- 
tion. We are willing, within due bounds, lo give opportunity 


THE MISSOURI VALLEY. 
BY THE REV. G. F. WRIGHT. 


HE tourist who approaches for the first time the 
Missouri River five hundred miles above its junc- 
tion with the Mississippi, finds it difficult to keep his 
imagination from breaking over the bounds of pro- 
priety. He is about to look upon 4 stream that conveys 
away the surplus waters of more than half a million 
square miles of territory—waters that have in tortuous 
course descended an incline whose perpendicular is 
many thousand feet, and whose base is thousands of 
miles. 

But the sight of the riverin the month of August 
seriously impedes the flight of the imagination. hat 
yon see is a rapid, impetuous current, five hundred 
yards or more in width, a compound of two parts water 
with one part niud ~ eddying around shifting islands of 
bare sand, bounded by low, long sand bars and moving 
columns of dust. Trees, more or less abundant, line 
the shores at a little distance. 


of erosion, which represents its work in times past, 
supplies. The bluffs on either side of the river bottom, 
rise from one hundred to three hundred feet above it. 
The width of the river bottom is from five to twenty 


channel of the river is near the bluffs on the Nebraska 
side, while the bluffs on the Iowa side retreat in mag- 
nificent curves, now three, now five, and now ten or 
more miles from the present channel). 

Nothing can be more picturesque and beautiful than 
the river from some of the projecting points of these 
bluffs. One, for instance, nearly opposite the mouth 
of the Platte river, brings before you the silver line of 
that stream as it comes down far off from the west, 
and reveals to you the Missouri at a distance so respect- 
able, that its waters shine in the sun as clear as those of 
Lake George. A series of bare, clean-cut, fantastic 
buttresses and pinnacles follows the course of an im- 
mense *‘ oxbow” in the river bottom that sits inland 
several miles to the east and terminates in a point, like 
that on which you stand, eight miles south. Every 
shade of color which depth of atmosphere can give 
and every degree of softneas of outline which distance 
oan lend, graces the scene. The retreating outline of 
a similar ** oxbow” brings the eye around to Council 
Bluffs and Omaha on the north. For 4 score of miles 
up and down the river, and two hundred feet below 

ou, stretch the unrivaled corn fields of the bottom 

ands of the Missouri. Half ascore of miles beyond 
the river, rises the smoke of trains upon the Pacific 
Railroad. 
side, and from down the river and from far up it, 
come heavily laden trains of cars from Chicago and 
St. Louis to connect with the great thoroughfare on the 
other side. 

There are unmistakable signs that this region, extend- 
ing seventy-five miles each side of the river from Kan- 
sas City to Sioux City, was covered by the waters of a 
lake that came into existence subsequent to the glacial 
epoch, The lacustrine deposit is identical in composi- 
tion with the present sediment of the Missouri river— 
principally silica so finely comminuted as to produce 
no feeling of grit when rubbed between the fingers. 
It lies all over the space indicated above, from fifty to 
two hundred feet above the drift. A striking pecuili- 
arity of this soil, and one that is a condition of secur- 
ing such fantastic variety in the contour of the bluffs, 
is its love for perpendicular altitudes, (1 have heard no 
more scientific name for it). The inbabitants dig wells 
fifty or a hundred feet deep, with no more formidable 
tool than a shovel and the shaft keeps its position for 
years without curb or wall. When exposed to the 
outside air this soil slakes and becomes fruitful, from 
whatever depth it is taken. 

This much bas been said about the physical peculi- 
arities of the country, that we may better appreciate 
its moral and intellectual wants. The richness and 
depth of the soil, its freedom from the effects of 
drouth, the abundant railroad and river communica- 
tions with the east, south and west, are drawing popu- 
lation thither with wonderful rapidity. Its central 
position with reference to the future, enhances the im- 
portance of the Christian work that is done there now. 
For twenty years or more an eddying byt —_ cur- 
rent of population has been setting inland from both 
sides of the river. The recent completion of railroads 
from the east, brings in now a more permanent class 
of settlers than those who came, and lived, in covered 
wagons, and gives an impulse to society that makes 
this just now an interesting place to “Ss plantip 
and growth of American institutions. The types o 
our institutions are the church and the school. What 
of them? 

The churches are mostly small and feeble bands, 
stuggling against many difficulties which we at the 
east do not fully comprehend. 

First, we can hardly comprehend their pecuniary 
weakness. As we look upcn the rich and inexhaustible 
soil, covered in places with almost endless stretches of 
corn, we are amazed that any one should speak of the 
peverty of the country. But corn is a very cheap 
thing there, almost as profitable to burn in the stores 
as for anything ; most profitable ef all to the railroad 


companies who transport it to the eastern markets, and 
pocket the dividends in New York and Boston. The 
on of landis not of much t advantage 


till a great deal has been laid out upon it in improve- 
ments, anda generation has spent its energies in de- 
veloping the country surrounding. The — gene- 
ration live in small houses, do wholly without barns, 
make poor fences at great cost, drive over poor woods 
in heavy wagons, and make many long circuits from 
lack of bridges. Those now atthe West, who add to 
the struggle for existence the burden of maintaining 
religious institutions are deserving of high commends- 
tion and effective sympathy, notwithstanding their 
on of so many broad acres. Home missionary 
societies have reason still to exist, most certainly. 
Again, the worldliness that prevails at the West is 
uliarly stubborn. ‘Those who are disappointed 
fn gettin rich suddenly are legion. The farms of 
such are for sale at any time, that they may follow the 
retreating sound of speculation to other regions. The 
rmanent class must come or deynade in larger num- 
bers before the churches can be independent. 
As to education, their common school system is 
and well carried out in its details. The Christian 
Joliege is of slower growth. One of the most inter- 
esting adjuncts of Christian labor in that region is at 
Tabor, in the south-western county of lowa. One who 
had been a missionary to the Indians and had thus been 
made acquainted with the resources of the country, 
gathered a colony of deveted Christians and went there 
to settle twenty years ago. They consecrated their 
energies to the work of laying the foundations of a 
Christian College. A colony on the border of Missouri 
at that time, that was anti-slavery and anti-rum stood 
in no danger of incurring the curse pronounced on 
those of whom all men speak well. But their con- 
tinued exhibition of piety, wisdom and tenacity of pur- 
pose, has had abundant fruit and demonstrated their 
ight to live, and their necessity to the country. Their 
ocleay is in pleasing contrast with the general tone of 
worldliness in new countries. Their church bas grown 
without mission aid, till it now numbers two hun- 
dred and fifty. Their school has grown by natural 
steps into a college, with fifteen or twenty in the col- 
lege classés, and a hundred and fifty or more in the 
preparatory department. The colonists themselves 
have given forty thousand dollars towards its endow- 
ment, and others have helped half as much more. It 
is essentially without competition with a po on of 
three hundred thousand, within a radius of one hun- 
dred miles. It has developed with the country, and 
has a guarantee of its future, the wisdom, watchful- 
ness and prayers of ane of the most interesting com- 
munities fever visited. Ite work would be more satis- 
factory if somebody would give it enough to endow 
two new professorships, and add to its building fund a 
few thousand dollars. The colony could then carry on 
its work advantageously some years, til! its oumerous 
friends in that region become forebanded enough to 
help it and the community better able to help itself. 
Certainly such a school with such a patropage ought 


miles. From the Missouri line to Sioux City the; 


Into the centre of the “ oxbows” on either’ 


the accumulation of capital and the inheritance of 
settled ways in the Eastern State. It is no pastime for 
priest or people to go west. Those who go there labor 
for its future and not for themselves. They are living 
in small houses that their children may live in larger 
ones. 


Literature and Art. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Ww HOEVER has read the published letters of Dr. 

Arnold af Rugby, will recall the hearty praise with 
which he speaks of the works of Jacob Abbott of this coun- 
try. According to a floating story, it now appears that 
when Abbot produced his Marco Paul Series, he experienced 
a difficulty in finding a publisher. One house, which had 
declined it, afterward bought the plates of the firm that had 
bad the courage to introduce the books to the public. The 
Wonder Serves, which Scribner and Co. have brought out, 
is said to have met with a somewhat similar fortune. 


— The Springfield Repudlican says of ‘* Over the 
River,’’ a fugitive poem which as a song has had an excep- 
tional popularity : ‘“‘It is an interesting fact that this 
poem, now so famous, was originally written on an old 
piece of brown paper during an hour’s nooning at the mill, 
and then thrown aside and forgotten until a year later it 
was accidentally resurrected by the author in a search for 
something else. It then oceurred to her thatit might be 
worth printing, and she accurdingly forwarded it tothe Re- 
publican, where it first appeared, in August, 1857.” 


— The book trade for the past six weeks has been 
unusually good, and publ.shers are reviving their spirits. 


— Blue Petticoat is the title of a posthumous novel 
by Mark Lemon. 


— Lothair which has been translated in the Russian 
language, is now the literary sensation of St. Petersburg. 
The Vyestnik Europui, a quarterly review of European repu- 
tation, devotes a long article to it, under the caption of 
* The Jesuits of Contemporary England.” 


— The members of the Mercantile Library of Brook- 
lyn during last year read sixty-eight novels to every thirty- 
two books of a more solid character. Boys’ and girls’ books 
were in large demand, some lads reading two or three in a 
day. Oliver Optie and Miss Alcott were both favorites. 
Miss Muhlbach held her own, but the demand for her books 
declines. Mrs. Wood and Miss Braddon both lost ground. 
Only seven readers asked for the Schenberg Cotta Family. 
Vashti, Lothair, and Manand Wifeare especially called for 
this year. Among graver works, according to the Avening 
Post, from which we take our statistics, Motley was the 
favorite historian last year, but is now closely followed, if 
not Overtaken, by Froude; Taine, among travelers and de- 
scriptive writers, has had a fair share of attention, though 
not nearlyso much as W. H. Murray; Ruskin and Mrs. 
Jameson are theauthorities on matters of art; in biography, 
Harriet Martineau was the leader in 1869, with Mrs. Strick- 
land and Crabbe Robinson following; Muller’s Cirips from 
a German Workshop were picked up by fifty-six persons. 


—Tischendoff's Where were our Gospels Written? 
bas been translated nigh half-a-doZen times in English, 
three times in French, twice in Swedish, and once in 
Italian, Dutch, Russian and Turkish. 


— It is asserted that the circulation of a London re- 
ligious penny paper, the Christian World was increased to 
100,000 a week on accountof a controversyto which its 
columns were opened regarding the similarity of the Broad 
Church creed with that of the Unitarian and the Universa- 
tists. A Mr. Jakes was the most prominent writer. 


— Thirty-six publishing houses are said to be en- 
gaged in juvenile literature in this country, and some seven 
thousand different books, according to a very loose esti- 
timate, are now in the market. The trade has grown 
somewhat since 1824, when a Connecticut gentlemen could 
not find enough books of this class to make up a modest 
forty dollar library. 


— The death of Edward Lewis Glew, an artist, 
whose “Donnybrook Fair’ attained considerable notice in 
this Jcountry, is em, the Newark, N. J., papers, 
Though mainly adhering to his profession, Mr. Glew handled 
a facile and graceful pen, and his contributions to the old 
Trenton Monitor—perftaps the ablest provincial paper ever 
established in the Middle States—were widely copied. 
When the Monitor was crushed by the New Jersey Railroad 
Monopoly, Mr. Glew turned again to his art, and especially 
to portrait-painting, for which he hada special gift. Ill- 
health, however, broke him down, and he died in circum- 
stances which make the situation of his wife and family at 
Newark, one that appeals strongly to sympathetic charity. 


— Three biographies are announced by London pub- 
lishers: one of Brunel, the Engineer; one of George 
Whitfield; and one embodying the * Lives of the Lord 
Chancellors of England.” 


— On the 16th of the current month the gay citizens 
of Athens, Greece, were to undertake the revival of the 
Olympic games. The opening of the Grea® Industrial Ex 
hibition was the occasion of this curious attempt at repro- 
ducing the antique Hellenistic festivities. The first day, 
last Saturday, was to be devoted to a gymnastic exhibition 
to be held in the Panathensic Stadium, the competitors to 
appear in the ancient Greek costume; astyle of dreesing 
much akin to that of the Texan straw hat and brass spurs. 
On Sanday, the 23rd inst., ‘‘ Sea maneuvres after the 
fashion o? the Ancient Greeks are promised, together with 
swimming and boat racing in the harbor of Phalerus.’’ 


— Blackwood: Magazine has a review vi Newman's 
Verses on Various Occasions, in which the peculiar poetic 
powers of the celebrated author of the Apologia reeeive 
grateful recognition. The book's noblest characteristic 
is that fine severity of perfect light which is so admirable 
in Ary Scheffer’s best pictures.’’ The reviewer proceeds to 
indicats resemblances between Newman and Dante— 
‘* Each blinded to the good of his own times by 4 too keen 
and scornful perception of their evil; each severed from 
community of purpose with his countrymen, yet yearning 
to regain their sympatby.’’ The contrasts of Nowman end 
the author of the Christian Year are thus defined: ‘‘ Keble 
delights far more in the play of the fancy—often straying 
to gather its flowers till he finds it hard to recover his road. 
Newman centres his attention on getting atthe heart of 
some one object, and developing all that is really in it to his 
hearer. The very wealth of their poetic imagery gives 
some of Keble’s poems a blurred outline, a hazy light, con- 
fusing like some of Turner's latest pictures: when Newman 


But what the river itself lacks in romance, the valley 


| 


not to be lost sight of in such a central on a8 that. 
A visit to so new a region cannot fail of impressing 
one with a keener sense of the blessings we enjoy | 


| tion too little ;-—his definite, sharp-cut outline stands some. 
times in need of atmospheric softening.” 

— ** Baron Munchausen,” it now appears, was only 
a nom de plume, and @ parody on the “ Travels of Baron de 
Tott,” or on Bruce's Travels in Abyssinia.’’ The Gentle- 
man's Magazine claims that ‘‘ Munchausen’s Travels” were 
written at Dalcoath Mine, in Cornwall, by Mr. Raspe, 4 
German, who was storekeeper of that establishment. 

— The Catholic Publication Society announces a 
new monthly child’s paper to be edited by Father Hecker, 
assisted by the most popular writers of the denomination. 

— Among the new books promised by J. B. Lippin- 
cott and Co. of Philadelphia, are the Life of Lord Palmerston 
from his Diary and Papers, by Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, 
The Origin and Development of Religious Belief, Part I1., 
Christianity, by 8. Baring-Gould; Life of George Read, a 
Signer of the Declaration of Independence, by his grandson, 
William T. Read; Jesus, ‘‘ A Man Approved by God ;" The 
Apostle Peter, by W. H. Furness, D. D.; The Conservative 
Reformation and its Theology as Represented in the Augsburg 
Confession, by Charles B. Krauth, D. D.; together with the 
translation of a new book by E. Marlitt, author of The Old 
selle's Secret, and a varie'y of children’s books. 

— Benson J. Lossing, the historian, has in prepara- 
tion an illustrated Life of Gen. Wool. 

— Subjoined is an advertisement of a new English 
book which lately appeared in the colamns of a Manchester 


The horrors of the Franco-German War are trifling compared 
with “ Hell and its Torments,"’ as described by eye-witnesses, &e., 
with remarks by T. R.; price 9d. 


— The Prior of the Benedictine monastery at Bel- 
mont, near Herefordshire, England, will shortly publish a 
work on which he has been engaged for some years, bear- 
ing the title of The Lifeand Times of St. Thomas Aqwinas. 
Another of the fathers at the same monastery bas in the 
press a refutation, from the Catholic point of view, of the 
sacerdotal theory of Orders in the Church of England. 


BOOKS. 


Our Seven Churches. By Tnomas K. New 
York: J. B. Ford & Co. 1870. 


The traditional mode of promoting Christian unity is 
to prove one’s own sect so good that all others must 
needs be absorbed in it. The author of this little book 
reverses the method, and aims by pointing out the pe- 
culiar excellencies of each branch of the Church to 
promote mutual respect and affection among them all. 
Its contents were originally delivered in the form of 
eight lectures. The Seven Churches” are the Roman 
Catholic, Presbyterian, Episcopal, Methodist, Baptist, 
Congregational,—the last two treated together,—and 
Liberal Christian, uncer which are included Unitarian 
and Universalist. In the case of each, the writer de- 
scribes its general characteristic, with so much of his. 
torical account as he finds necessary, and then enumer- 
ates and dwells upon its peculiar merits. No attempt 
is made to set forth defects, still less to strike a balance. 
The writer in short treats each sect as it is habitually 
treated by its own members, seeking to praise and 
not to blame. This is done with discrimination 
and with great freedom from sentimentality and 
from fulsomeness. The reader {cannot but feel 
the genuine sincerity with which the author recog- 
nizes and loves the good qualities of churches the 
most diverse. Most honest and intelligent men will 
credit him with clear perception in the majority of his 
judgments. Some of his views will call out challenge, 
as for example, the assertion that there is a steady ten- 
dency among American Congregationalists to Presby- 
terianism. But the book deals little with controverted 
topics ; itis an exposition less of what is denied than 
of what men fail toclearly see. Incidentally it touches 
largely on the general nature of Christianity and the 
Church, showing always clearness and vigor of thought 
and warmth of Christian feeling. Its style is direct, 
crisp, and sometimes careless. We do not like ‘‘ gospel” 
and ‘‘ martyr” as verbs, and we wonder how the date 
of the Westminster Assembly found its way to the 
printed page as 1548 (pp. 60, 87, 26.) But in style, as 
in substance, the book has the great merit of fully 
reaching the comprehension of the ordinary reader. It 
is eminently a book for the common people, not exclud- 
ing{the scholarly. When we add to this that it is well 
suited to promote one of the noblest and rarest of 
Christian sentime nts,—the intelligent appreciation and 
love of all the branches of Christ's earthly family,—we 
have said a great deal for its power to do good. We 
do indeed think it a book that in its courage and sin- 
cerity and Christian breadth of sympathy, is adapted 
to do great and wide good, and we give it a most hearty 
God-speed on its mission. 


The Proverb Stories. Second Series; 3% vols.—The 
Boys of Grand Pré School—Hard Sorabble—The 
Little Maid of Oxbow—Home in the West. Boston: 
Lez & Suerarp. 1870. 

The idea of constructing a story upon a familiar 
proverb, taken as a text, is not a new one; but we are 
not aware that it has been before so extensively car- 
ried out as in the books which lead the above list. 
These are entitled A Wrong Uonfessed is Half Re- 
dressed, One Good Turn Deserves Another, and Actions 
Speak Leuder than Words. The two first are written 
by Kate J. Neely and the last by Mrs. Bradley, both 
of whom have already won juvenile admirers in the 
first of the proverb series. T'he Boys of the Grand 
Pré School is a school story by James de? Mille, the 
author of the Dodge Clud., It is the second volume of 
that series known as the B. 0. W. C., and describes 
plenty of interesting boy doings in the vicinity of a 
school on the shores of Acadia. In a literary point of 
view it is not wholly satisfactory, but perhaps its de- 
ficiences in that respect are exaggerated by the excel- 
lence of plan and incident which if managed in a 
thoroughly artistic way would have madea book of 
universal merit. The Zim Jaland Serie is continued 
in Hard Sorabble by the Rev. Elijah Kellogg. Toa 


errs it isin the other extreme, by stimulating the imagina- 


genuine boy this book must possess great attractions. 
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At all events it reminds the present writer of a story 
which, unless his memory is at fault, he read five 
times in succession something less than half a century 
ago. The Little Maid of Oxbow is the sixth and last 
of the Helping-Hand Series. The author is May Man- 
uering, according to the title page, and the volume is 
quite worthy of a place with its predecessors, which 
have, we are informed, made this particular series ex- 
ceptionally popular with the young folks. The Home 
in the West by the same author, who has already de- 
scribed the youthful adventures of Charley and Eva 
Roberts forms the third of the Charley Roberts’ Series. 
Therein some new characters are introduced, and some 
old ones are made happy or miserable in accordance 
with the requirements of the case. 

Christian Heart-Songs. A collection of solos, quar- 
tettes and choruses, of all meters, together with a 
selection of chants and set pieces by Jonn ZunvgL, 
author of *‘ Modern School for the Organ,” “ Trea- 
tise on Harmony and Modulation,’ and various 
works for the choir, grgan and melodeon. New 
York: J. B. Ford & Company. Zundel & Brand, 
Toledo, Ohio, agents for the music trade. 1870. 


We have here presented in a book of very conve- 
nient size and shape, about 150 pages of the church 
composition of Mr. Zundel, whose name bas been iden- 
tified with church music in this country for a quarter 
of acentury. Mr. Zundel’s early tuition was received 
from the immortal Rink. To the thorough training 
thus secured, as also to a long experience as choir- 
master, arejdue theexcellent features of these pages. Mr. 
Zundel is a complete harmonist, writing both artistically 
and out of the fullness of a musica) and sympathetic 
nature. His music is made always to sympathize with 
the words. There is perfect accord between them. 
The tunes have not been hastily prepared, but are the 
work of an ordinary life-time. Many of them are old 
familiar friends whose presence has become almost 
indispensable in the church service. The greater por- 
tion were composed during his now nearly eighteen 
years’ connection with Plymouth (Rev. H. W. 
Beecher’s) Church, of which he is still the organist. 
We have examined the J/eart Songs with special care 
and much enjoyment, and have noted a number of 
tunes of peculiar excellence: Calvary, on page 19 ; 
Bethel, on page 85; Wesley, on page, 54; Yale, on 
page 45; Bainbridge, Paradise, Lincoln, Peabody, 
Brooklyn, Gloria in Excelsis, and a hymn anthem 
(** Christian, the morn breaks sweetly thee’), on 
pages 83, 26, 27, 41, 60, 134 and 147 respectively, will 
commend themselves to al! lovers of pure, effective 
church music. A sensible and characteristic preface 
contains some very excellent advice in reference to 
church music generally and congregational singing. 
We must not omit to mention the exceeding neatness 
in appearance, and distinctiveness of typography in 
the make up of the volume. It is just the right size 
for home or congregational worship, and its cheap 
price makes it more accessible than a majority of simi- 
lar works in the market, which retail at twice the cost 
of this. We heartily endorse and commend these 
Christian Heart Songs. 

Milton's Ode on the Morning of Christ's Nativity. 
ustrated. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
don: James Nisbet & Co. 1871. 

Bostonians are fond of quoting Dr. Holmes’ squib 
about the Amazon exploration record, written by Prof. 
and Mrs. Agassiz together, in which the work of hus- 
band and wife frequently appears in the same page, 
** that it was like the mermaid , one never knew where 
the fish ended and the lady began.” We are at no such 
loss in the present instance ; in a work illustrated by 
eminent artists, it is not usual to find so marked a line 
between the excellence of the work due to one hand 
and the mediocrity or utter badness of all the rest. Mr. 
E. M. Wimpens shows very delicate and truthful, even 
poetic feeling in his landscape work as in the opening 
illustration. His ‘* Sunrise on the Ocean” is Turnresque 
in its rich masses of clotted cirrhi, but frankly and 
pleasantly so,—the feeling of vastness and solitude on 
the deep is impressive and would be quite complete, 
but for the inexplicable water-fow] in the fore-ground, 
if we should not rather say fore-water. His ** Agitated 
Waves” is at once true and imaginative, and the ‘‘ Re- 
velation from Sinai” very vigorous. We could hardly 
have anticipated so much strength and effect in a slip 
of engraving some four inches by one in size. Mr. 
W. Small gives two or three fair bits of genre, and one 
very bad one at page 23. Mr. J. Jackson supplies some 
mediocre adaptations from Flaxman, and Mr. L. Fré- 
hlich, revels through a series of artistic abominations, 
of which it may be briefly said that they goin ina 
descending grammatical scale—dad, worse, worst, 
throughout the book. His caricature on ‘* Mercy, 
Truth, and Justice’ at page 30, and Miss Caroline E. 
Hullah’s would-be preraphaelite horror, ‘‘ Tyrian 
Maidens” at page 38, may sefely be cited as warnings 
to young and indiscreet designers. The book is beauti- 
fully printed, the engraving as good as the designs will 
let it be, and the binding very rich and tasteful. 

The Plays of Shakspeare, selected and prepared for use 
in Schools, Clubs, Classes and Families. By Rev. 
Hexry N. Hcvson. Vol. 1. Boston: Ginn Bros. 
& Co. 1870. 

Mr. Hudson has unquestionably no living rival in 
the critical interpretation of Shakspeare. His admir- 
able ‘‘ Lectures” have already earnt him a reputation 
only less than his desert; and delicate a8 is the task 
which, as editor of this School Shakspeare, he has laid 
upon himself, we cannot but believe that by undertak- 
ing it he has doubled the weight of Gratitude of the 
reading public. In the present volume there are seven 
selections—including ‘‘ As You Like It.” ‘* Merchant 
of Venice” and ‘‘ Hamlet.” ‘* The plays in all cases,’ 
as Mr. Hudson states in his preface, ‘‘ are given entire 
save the bare omission of such lines and expressions as 


Ill- 
Lon- 


the editor has always deemed it necessary to omit in 
Class. His own opinion clearly is, that if 
Shakspeare cannot be used as a text book without over- 
stepping the just bounds of modest and decorous 
speech, then such use were better not attempted.” But 
while excluding what he styles ‘* unpronouncable” 
words, the editor is careful not to emasculate the text 
and the result is an incomparable compilation, such as 
would bave won praises from Charles Lamb or Cole- 
ridge. Each play is accompanied by a special intro- 
ductory chapter, and there isa copious sequence of 
running notes throughout all the dark passages of the 
great dramatist. Faultless in its omissions, fresh, 
genial and eminently suggestive in its commentary, the 
book supplies a want keenly felt not less in schools 
than in the family. Hereafter there can be no excuse 
for not introducing this greatest of all classics into 
every academical course. 


Life and Correspondence of Thomas Arnold, D.D. 
ArtTuurk Penruyn Staniey, M.D. Two Vols. 
One. Boston; Fields, Orgood & Co. 1870. 


This is the cheap form of a book, which has already 
proven its hold on the public by passing through seven 
editions, before the present was issued. Of the great 
value of Dr. Arnold's Life and Correspondence, both 
for insight into the character of the man and for vivid 
glimpses of the deep and vexing political and religious 
agitation which shook England thirty or forty years 
ago, there is little need of adding aught to what has 
been so often said before. Perhaps the most obvious 
effect of a reperusal of the volume is to make the reader 
feel that Dr. Arnold was a trifle too pugnacious. His 
opinions, as expressed io his letters, have a certain 
schoolmaster authorativeness as if he were writing to 
pupils instead of equals. Moreover, that peculiar egot- 
ism, which is constantly born of the marriage of much 
study with much teaching, is painfully apparent not 
only inthe views which the doctor held, but in his 
justification of every modification of individual opio- 
pion. ‘These, however, are minor blemishes upon a 
grand nature; and to those who have buta dim and 
newspaper knowledge of Dr. Arnold, the Life will be as 
a revelation of beautiful earnestness, majestic sincerity, 
and a fervid Christian manhood. 


Our Sister Repudlic. By Col. A. 8. Evans, Hart- 
ford, Conn. Columbian Book Company. 1870. 
Col. Evans accompanied Mr. Seward in his visit to 
Mexico, and to the abundant observations thus afforded 
the book before us is mainly due. That our “ Sister 
Republic” under a stable government would occupy 
& prominent position among the nations must be ap- 
parent to any one who accepts the author's account of 
the vast resources of tbe country. But it is not only 
to the material capacity of Mexico that Col. Evans 
directs his readers’ attention. His descriptions of social 
manners, the life of the cities, the amusing incidents 
of travel in the interior are delightfully piquant and 
entertaining. Many of his stories of adventure are as 
lively as they are fresh. He never hesitates to criti- 
cise the short comings of the present regime, while 
holding that much which is obnoxious in existing 
affairs is attributable to the corroding influence of the 
Maximilian invasion. Of the death of the unhappy 
prince a very complete idea is gained, not only from 
the Colonel’s narrative, but also from the many illus- 
trations which accompany it. The book, indeed, is 
profuse in pictures; some of them of considerable ex- 
cellence. Mr. Seward perhaps occupies a too promi- 
nent place throughout, and the author carries his 
hatred of imperialism too far when it imposes upon 
him the necessity of defending all the shortcomings ot 
the Juarez administration. Nevertheless the volume 
in its entirety bas a genuine and substantial value. 


By 
in 


The Broken Seal; or Personal Reminiscences of the 
Morgan Abduction and Murder, By Samuet D. 
Greens. Boston: H. H. & T. W. Carter. 1870. 


The story of the old Anti Mason excitement of 1826- 
30, occasioned by the disappearance of Morgan in 
Western New York, is the theme of Mr. Greene’s book. 
The author was an eye witness of the first demonstra- 
tion against Morgan and his publisher. His peculiar 
relations with the lodge at Batavia, where the agitation 
began and culminated, give an unusual! authenticity to 
his statements, and it is impossible to escape the im- 
pression that, although Mr. Greene writes with a sense 
of great wrongs and with the emphasis of strong part- 
izanship, his account is in the main true. The Morgan 
murder, for no other words can fitly characterize the 
affair, was unquestionably the result of a sudden 
lynch-law spirit which sprung up among the Masons of 
this State—a species of frenzy carrying them to lengths 
which none can now regret more than Freemasons 
themselves. However, when Mr. Greene asserts that 
this secret society is an enemy to Christianity and the 
human race, he ceases to be an historian‘and becomes 
simply a special pleader, advancing theories in the place 
of facts, and throwing an atmosphere of suspicion over 
the narrative portion of his volume, such as it should 


have been his first duty to avoid. 

Elements of Astronomy, with liustrations. By J. Nor- 
maN Lockyer. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1870. 


This is an American edition of an English work, 
re-edited and revised to adapt it to educational uses in 
this country, but fairly credited to the author. This 
act of simple honesty is worth noting thus particularly 
because English publishers have been so much in the 
habit of taking works of American authorship, espe- 
cially of an educational kind, and isguing them without 
a hint that they were not indigenous to the parent 
country. Mr. Lockyer isthe editor of Nature, and 
has given us in this work an excellent elementary treat- 
ise on astronomy, with the latest conclusions and dis- 


teachers that good text books are the rarest birds in 


coveries of that science. It is the common plaint of } 


literature. Itisa positive pleasure therefore, to con- 
template the satisfaction which wearied and disgusted 
people of the pedagogic profession will find in this 
astronomy. It is very clear and simple in its instru :- 
tion, it covers a vast deal of gruund, and it is abund- 
antly illustrated. Even the revelations of the spectro- 
scope are brought within reach of the unscientific 
reader, accompanied by one of the best illustrations 
(colored) we have seen. Any one who wishes to have 
a fair comprehension of the starry universe, will find 
in this as good a hand-book as he could ask for. 


By Joseru 
Clark & May- 


A Treatise on Physiology and Hygiene. 
C. Hvroniwon, M.D. New York: 
nard. 1870. 


The author presents this subject in a familiar style, 
adapted to the easy comprehension of those who wish 
to know something of then.selves and how to take care 
of themselves, without going too deeply into physiology 
or being perpetually fretted by technical language. The 
instructions are founded on the accepted views of the 
best physiologists and the most careful conclusions of 
science. One could expect nothing less from a phy- 
sician of the high standing of Dr. Hutchison. There 
is so much trash now popularly afloat, started and 
pressed on public notice by charlatans and quacks tor 
purposes of notoriety or gain, that such substantial in- 
struction as this is doubly welcome. ‘The twin sub- 
jects of physiology and hygiene are very well blended. 
Instructions as to food and the proper habits of life 
run parallel with the pbysiological reasons, and thus 
the book is made the more interesting and valuable to 
the reader. The art of living rightly carries along its 
proofs and the grounds of its rules so well, that the im- 
pression made can hardly fail of being deepened into 
conviction, and making a permanent lodgment. 


Recollections of Eton. New York: 


By an Etonian. 
Harper Brothers. 


1570, 


Those who have read such vivid pictures of school 
life as Tom Brown at Rugby, Verdant Green, and 

‘rank Fairleigh, will find these recollections exceed- 
ingly prosy. With the feet under the mahogany, wine 
and walnuts on it, and old Etonians around it, they 
would probably not only be pleasant in themselves, but 
evoke others equally so; but wanting such accompani- 
ments they resemble a play without gaslights, without 
scenery, and without audience. 


Primary Arithmetic, Intermediate Arithmetic, Com- 
plete Arithmetie, Graded School Series, By E. E. 
Waite, A. M. Cincinnati: Wilson Hickle & Co. 
1870. 


. The general idea and object of these three school 
books is obvious from the titles. The definitions and 
illustrations are well taken, and the gradation from the 
simplest to the highest problems so cleverly arranged 
that a boy starting at five might find himself at fifteen a 
finished arithmetician almost without knowing it ; that 
is, provided there be a good teacher. 


MUSIC, 
JE bave received from Root & Cady, Publishers, 
| Chicago, IIL, the following music : 
Irish Diamonds. By WILLie Pape, Pianist to the Royal 

Family of Evgland. Price $1. 

This comprises two popular melodies, with variations by the 
boy-wonder in wusic who several years ago created so de- 
cided a sensation in this city. The themes are always 
fresh, and the Variations, while not difficult, are clear, dis- 
tinct and brilliant. It will be a popular favorite in concert 
as well as parlor performances. 

Deve Wacht am (The Rhine Guard). 

HELM. Prive JU cents. 

Au excellent arrangement for solo and chorus of the 
famous tierman solg—now the most popular in Germany 
and with her armies in the field. Both German and English 
words are given. There is a rare vigor in this composition. 
As a@ solo it is superb, and glee clubs also will find it espe- 
cially attractive. 

Beyond. A descriptive song, for contralto or base. By F. 
. Root. Price 50 cents. 

The purport of the song,*which was written by C. C. Hos- 
kins, appears in this prefatorial note: ‘' You see, Sir, poor 
Mary, when her little Benny was drownded, her wits went 
out, like, and she spent most of her days a talking to the 
water; and one day, Sir, we tound the poor girl drownded, 
Sir, drownded! She had gone to her boy beyond.”” The 
music is admirably adapted to carry out this idea; itis 
strong and vigorous at tiwes, and at others full of pathos. 
There is evident in this not only wore than ordinary musi- 
cal genius but careful and skillful composition. We like it. 
Then aad Now. Words by Hesry C. Watson, Editor of 

the Art Journal, and music by STEPHEN MasseTr. Price 

40 cents. 

This is a smoothly gliding and interesting composition— 
one of those self-teaching melodies which are acquired with. 
out effort, and easly sung. 

The Golden Dreamland. Music by CHARLES TownER. Price 

30 cents, 

A very pretty ballad, capable of nice shades of expres- 
sion, and effective. 


Tam Weary and Faiat im the Battle of Life. Song and cho- 
rus. Words by P. S. PENNELL. Music by J. P. Wes- 
sTek. Price 35 cents. 


Td-morrow. Duet. Words NELLIE ANDERSON. 
by J. P. Wesster. Price 35 cents. 


Master’s Gold Year. Quartette and chorus. Words by L. 
J. Bates. Music by J. P. Wenster. Price 35 cents. 


These compositions, by the same author, are of the popu- 
lar school, and are characterized by a simple and attractive 
style. The duet for soprano and alto is especially enjoyable. 
Patiently Waiting. Price 35 cents, add 
Sing to me, dear Sister’ Price 35 ceuts, 

Are songs, with chorus, by Frank Howarp. Both plea- 
sant and entertaining, without any striking peculiarities to 
oall for special comment. 

Ballad. By M. AmspEN. Price 


By Cart WIL. 


Music 


Trumps. Words and music by Dios. Priee 30 cents. 
The last two are of the comie order, light and pleasing, 
with fun beth in words and music. 


Publishers’ Department. 


OF THE 


Best Sewing-Machines 


TO BE 


GIVEN AWAY! 


One of the VERY BEST Sewing- 


Machines in every particular. 


Tue Grover & Baker embodies all the essentials of 
a good sewing-machine in an eminent degree, which 
can be said of very few others, including extreme sim- 
plicity, usefulness, and great durability. The Grover 
& Baker also make the most useful and only reliable 
stitch for family use, and for all manufactyring pur- 
poses—a stitch which neither breaks nor draws on thin 
material, like the lock-stitch, nor rips on all kinds of 
material, like the single thread stitch. 


A Grover & Baker Sewing - Machine, 


With Hemmer and Tucker all Complete, Price $55. 


GIVEN FOR 


ONLY 20 Yearly Subscribers to 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


At the regular price of $3 each, which, making $60, 
is only $5 more than the price of the Machine. 


To ewery NEW Sulscriber to THE CHRISTIAN 
UNION, obtained by canvassers working for thia Pre- 
mium, will be presented a copy of MARSHALL'S 
“HOUSEHOLD ENGRAVING OF WASHING- 
TON,” work of world-wide fame,’ universally ao- 
knowledged to be the most magnificent engraving ever 
erecuted in America. 

This will give to all the opportunity to get a good 
reliable Sewing-Machine for themselves or to secure it 
for some one who may be in need of it. We have sent 
away a large number of these machines, in some in- 
stances for presentation to ministers’ wives, and in 
other cases to be given to poor and worthy women, who 
esteem it a God-send. 

Clubs in villages and towns may be procured by any 
enterprising man or woman. Send for Specimen 
Copies, furnished FREE. By going among your 
friends and neighbors, you will often accomplish the 
task in a half-day, and the premium will be earned, to- 
gether with the satisfaction of knowing that you have 
benefited those around you. Address 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 


39 PARK BOW, NEW TORK, 


Acents Wantep.—We want a live, wide-awake, 
go-ahead agent in every town or school district where Tas 
CHRISTIAN UNION ought to eirculate. There are hundreds 
of post-offices at which we now have no subscribers, er only 
one to five, where from ten to fifty may be obtained by a 
little timely effort. Many persons are now en in 
this work with considerable profit to themselves, whi e they 
are at the same time benefiting others by aiding the cir- 
culation of good literature. 


EDUCATIONAL, 


CHARLIER INSTITUTE for Young Ladies 


167 Madison Avenue, New York, 
Will re-open September 2ist. Thorough English course, French 
vr the language of the school and family. Class of Belles- 
Lettres. Primary Department. Infant Class. Cireulars sent on 
request. Letters promptly answered. 
MR. & MRS. ELISEE CHARLIER, Prineipals. 


Hightand Military Academy, 
Worcester, Mass. Established A. D. 1856, by the present Super- 
intendent, C, B. METCALF, 


MRS. PARK’S 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
For Young Ladies, 
153 Madison Ave., cor. 33d Street. 
(Formerly Ferris French Institute), 
Re-opens Sept. 2ist. For circulars apply ass above. 
** American School 
Is a reliable and 


practi 
To aid those who want well qu 
+ represent Teachers who see 


years ve pr t t = 
TeaCHER POR THE RIGHT PLACE.” J. W. SOHBRM 
Actuary, Bond St... New York. 


YONKERS MILITARY INSTITUTE 
(Established 1864) For making intelligent, healthy, Cnriatian 
Sept. 5. BENJAMIN MASON, Box No. Youkera, 


Montrose Priory, 


South Orange, Bow J . An and Frenoh Boarding and 
Day School or Young Ladies and C ren. Address 


MISSES GALE, Box 8. 
COLLECE CRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Near Uity Hall, 141 Joralemon Bt, prockive, 
Four private classes, of 10 to 15 boys in each. ding in Obristian 
homes. Catalogues, with references and ee te ~~ as 
L. W. HART (A.M.) 


bookstores and as above. 
Mollenhauer Conservatory of Music. 

No. 44(Old No, 38) Schermerhorn 8t., corner of Court &t., Brooklyn. 

Instruction is given at this Conservatory in the following Branches: 
—The Organ, M eon, Piano-Forte, Violin, Viol _— 
net-a-Piston and B:ass Inetrurcentsa, Formation and Culti on of 
the Voice, Harmony and Counterpoint, Foreign rawing 
and Painting. The “* Mollenhauer Conservatory of Music” is open 
for instruction all the year. Pupils at any 
on the Piano and Vi are ey | nvited > in order to 

rea f to future studies. Advanced 
the best facilities for 


secu 
will find in this 
studies. 


School Teachers Wanted, 
introduc’ iona, to teach In Pamiliea, Pubic 
country by qual ificationa. 
15 paid for each availabie Merit d reported. Address 
the “ AMERICAN pat UNION,” WT Bacadway, N. Y. 
N.B.—AU Institutious supplied the best talent by sending requtre- 
menta. 


GARDNER INSTITUTE, 
Boarding and School for Y: Ladies, No. 620 Sth Avenue. 
14th hen opens Bept. Rey. Dr. & Mrs. C. H. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


THE CIRISTIAN UNION. 


NEW YORK, OCT. 22, 1870. 


CONTRIBUTIONS ov all subjects are respecttully 
solicited tor THE CHRISTIAN UNION: bat the 
preservation er return of rejected manuscripts can- 
not be undertaken. 


TERMS: 
£3.00 A VEAR in advance. 


20 cents year. payable quarterly, in adva 
Pantene on New Yor® and Oana 
acriy ‘one muet he paid in advance. at the office of THE U 
By carrier, 5° cents adoitional for delivery. 

Xo. nner discontinned antil all arrearages are paid. 
Remittancea.—To prevent posible loss of money by the mails, 


at the 


ere anould make remitcances by a check. draft. or 
oy When neither of these can be procured, send the money in a 
registored letter. The Department maker it obli. atory on postmas- 
ter to reeixter letters whene ver requested to do so. 
Advertisements, Wc. inside a line outside pare 
14 linea tothe incm. Cuts double rates. Special discounts re- 
one Meth te a line. 
ecial Notices, cen 
and Deaths. cents; over 4 lines, 2 cents a line. 
1. BAKILET? New charee of the Advertising Department, 
make contracts with ad 


PLYMOUTH PULPIT, a weekly publication of Sermons 
preached by H. W. BLECHER, suitable for preservation and bind- 
ing. The only authorised tsgus, Terms: Single numbers, ten cents, 
Yearly subscriution price, $3.00, giving two volumes of about 450 pager 
each. Half-yearly sub~cription price, $1.75. Subscnptions may begin 
with any number. CLUB RaTES—Five Copies for $12.00. The Pub- 
lishers will send “ Plymouth Pulpit” and “The Christian Union” 
to one address, for one year, for #5.00, 

Al) Business Communications should be addressed to 


J.B. FORD & CO., 
39 Park Rew, New York. 
GENERAL AGENTS. 


iand—GO. MACLEAN, 8 Schoo! &t., Boston, Maas. 
STODDARD & PARKHURST, 102 Washington Bt., Obicago, 


ruth . FP. Vent. 88 Weat Fourth 8t.. Cincinnati. Ohio. 
Middle Satee—A. H. HUBRARD, 400 Ohertrut Bt.. Philadelphia. 
~~ Dewine & Co., 542 California St., San 
Ca 

The General Agents of THE CARIPTIAN UNION are authorized to 
re-eive Subscriptions and Advertisements. and to arrange with can- 
vassin’ agente on the same terms as those given at the Publication 
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WANTED, CHRISTIAN LAYMEN. 


T is often taken as a matter of course, among our 
American good people, that a young man of 
education and ability can serve the Logd more effect- 
ually in the ministry than anywhere else. It seems 
to us that this is very far from a metter of course. 
In practically heathen countries the preaching of the 
Gospel is the one great necessity. But communities 
in which the Gospel has been faithfully preached 
from time immemorial, until Christian truth, at least 
in its elements, has permeated the whole people,— 
such communities may have more imperative wants 
than even the preaching of the Word. We do not 
wish to disparage the usefulness of the ministerial 
calling, but we earnestly desire to show how greatly 
the Church needs the services of the best of her sons 
in other directions as well as this. There are, in this 
country, moral forces of immense power which have 
been far too much left to the handling of merely 
worldly men. 

See what an influence is exerted by the newspaper 
press. It is the greatest controller of public opinion 
in the country. It is more powerful than the rulpit. 
For perhaps two half hours on Sunday @ man listens, 
or thinks he listens, to his minister's sermons. But 
every morning he catches eagerly at his newspaper, 
and can hardly eat his breakfast until he has read 
it. Great multitudes never enter achurch ; but the 
man who never reads a paper is unknown in civil- 
ized regions. Secular newspapers do not indeed 
deal much with abstract feligious belief, but they 
touch the practical conduct of lifeeverywhere. They 
torm men's political opinions. They administer the 
justice of public sentiment. They can carry im- 
purity into all our homes. Where ministers lay 
down general principles, they make sharp practical! 
applications. Their advantage over the preacher is 
that they have the public's ear for six days on every 
topic, while he is fortunate if he gets it the seventh 
day for his own theme. What a chance for Chris- 
tiam usefulness is here! And how little the field 
bas been occupied! Meusure our secular papers by 
the Christian standard, and see how many of them 
conform to it even approximately. We leave out of 
account the recklessly and utterly bad. But here, 
for example, is a paper of wide circulatiun and o 
immense influence, and which has unquestionably, on 
the whole, been on the right side in the great social 
and political questions of its time. But it is thor- 
oughly devoted to the service of a party. Every 
intelligent man knows that he must take with care 
and reservation every statement it makes where 
party interests are touched. It loses sight of foun- 
dation principles, it distorts facts, it vilifies its op- 
ponents, and often serves a good cause in the way 
appropriate to a bad one. Here is another paper 
which to increase its sale admits persunalities to an 
extent which grossly violates private rights. Here 
is another of admirable honesty and intelligence, but 
discussing everything in the dry light of intellect, 
with almost a contempt for feeling and moral intui- 
tion. We are instancing papers which are decidedly 
among the better class. Such defects in them strik- 
ingly illustrate our need of journalists at once of 
ability and of strong Christian principle and feeling. 

Pelitics is another great field in which there is a 
crying need for the same class of men. Our Govern- 
ment touches on every side the moral interests of 
the people. Misdirection of ite foreign policy may 
launch us into such injustice as our war with Mexico. 
its dealings with internal questions shape the whole- 
bent of the people, in their united capacity, toward 
ight or wrong. Corruption in its administration 


can poison the whole life of the nation—and cor- 
ruption may be the inevitable fruit of a system up- 
held by well-meaning but ignorant men. We want 
not only honest men, but men at once honest and 
intelligent, for our rulers. We want the highest 
training of the University, the broadest culture of 
study and travel, united to the purity and unselfish- 
ness which only earnest Christianity assures. Honest 
men there are in great numbers, we rejoice to be- 
lieve, in our Congress and our Legislatures. But 
too many of them, lacking high training and ‘deep 
insight, do ignorantly just what a rogue would do 
knowingly. Such ao one would spurn a bribe, but 


ce} on every question he votes “with the party,” asa 


sheep follows its leader, and is so utterly incapable 
of independent action that he is the mere tool of 
his chiefs. Fidelity to party may lead a legislator 
into a8 many wrong votes as openness to a bribe. 
Then even where there is honesty, how seldom is 
there high disinterestedness! Our ablest states- 
men, with rare exceptions, have been tainted with 
seli-seeking. Where are the men who prefer coun- 
try to party, and put right above country, and self 
last of all? Where are those who, having high cul- 
pure and intelligence to discern the bearing of 
things, use that knowledge to steadily guide the 
nation in the courses of honor and justice? Where 
are our Christian statesmen? The country calls for 
them, the Caurch calls for them. We need them as 
much as we need faithful pastors and eloquent 
preachers. 

There is the great region of business enterprise. 
Our rich men are in some respects our kings. Rail- 
road corporations have more power than governors, 
Money, and the men who make money, have in- 
fluence that is inestimable. That power is needed 
for Christ’s kingdom. See how our missionary and 
chritable enterprises languish. Look at the great 
American Board with its pitiful half million a year! 
The very rich men who habitually give with 
genuine liberality are so few that one can 
count them on his fingers. The millionaires 
who heap up money for its own sake, are too 
many for counting. See again what mischief 
bad rich men do through the whole community ; 
how they steal into control of great corporations, 
how they buy up legislatures and corrupt politics, 
how they shamelessly insult virtue! What do they 
care for the denunciations of pulpit and press ? 
They ought to be met on their own ground, by men 
as shrewd as themselves, and who, scorning the 
devil's weapons, shuuld be strong enough and many 
enough to out-maneuver and defeat the knaves, and 
baffle their villainies. We know some business men 
—there are such—who stand in the community like 
towers, strong in experience and good judgment, 
strong in breadth of view, immovably strong in 
purity of heart and devotion to the Master. They 
are the pioneers in every good work. They buttress 
all great religious societies. Their names are hon- 
ored in the business world. They stamp their own 
honor and fidelity on the sentiment of the business 
community about them. They are lights in the 
world. And such a man in his place is often worth 
more than a dozen ministers ! 

We might go on to speak of other fields where 
the demand for consecrated ability is almost as ur- 
gent. Let no young man think that because having 
ability and education he wants to do good, he must 
therefore be a minister. It he is specially adapted 
to ministerial work, that is his place. But there is 
other work just as useful and just as noble. Let 
him consider well before he chooses. And let no 
man say, I will go into business or into editing or 
into the law, because I can serve God there and yet 
not make the absolute self-renunciation that the 
ministry demands. Self-renunciation is every whit 
as essential for a politican or a merchant or a wood- 
sawyer as fora minister. More, there are hot fires 
of temptation in “ secular” pursuits, against which 
a man should arm himself in panoply of faith and 
love, almost more carefully than he need if his path 
were to lie in more peaceful ways. We need the 
ardor of missionaries, the purity of saints, the gifts 
of Apostles, devoted to the pursuits which men call 
worldly. 


ALL oF onB BLoop.—Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Childs, and 
other “honorable women not a few,” have lately 
taken occasion to utter earnest protests against war, 
and have incidentally alluded to the good time 
coming, when, in consequence of women’s voting, 
great causes will not be decided by the most cruel 
of all arbitraments. It is thought by many advo- 
cates of this reform that the entrance of women into 
the ship of state will effect a complete subsidence 
of warlike passions, as Christ’s presence calmed the 
winds and waves of Galilee. 

We do not think so. While we do believe that 
the admission of women to an equal share of all the 
duties, privileges, and, opportunities of public life, 
will do much to remove many evils now existing, 
we do not expect any sudden or entire solution of 
difficult problems. One of the most difficult of 
these is the settlement of high disputes without vio- 
lence. If the“ better-half” of humanity were gifted 
with natures wholly angelic,—truth compels us to 
be so ungallant as to doubt it—we should hail the 
advent of woman as the advent of peace. But are 


not women creatures of like passions wish us? Can 


they leave those passions behind them when they 
step upon the political arena? We accept all they 
say about the horrors, the foolishness, the wicked- 
ness of war; but it is easier for apectators of a quar- 
rel to control their tempers than for the immedia 
participants. 

Wars may be fewer when Mistress and Bridget 
take as deep an interest in “ politics” as Master and 
Patrick; but when they all agree that “ our cause 
it is just,” and that “ bloody Britishers” must be 
subdued, in vain will Mrs. Howe summon a peace 
convention. Indeed it would not be strange if war 
should in such a case owe quite as much of its des- 
tructive efficiency to women as to men. And it 
would be strange if the possession of power by wo- 
men did not lead them to some of the same abuses 
now practised by “horrid men.” 


TI(TE SUREST PLEDGE. 


The great practical problem of life is to find our 
way to God through human experiences. The les- 
son sometimes seems to us one that we cannot learn 
There seems to be a flat contradiction between 
things as we feel them, and things as weare told 
they are. Christianity purposes to assure us of an 
infinitely loving and powerful Father. In reality 
we find ourselves hurt by all kinds of trouble, such 
as it seems no loving Father could allow to come to 
us. What dothey mean? How is it possible that 
loving us he lets us suffer? The question comes to 
each through his personal experience. When we 
are happy we can easily believe that there is a good 
God. But happiness is interrupted. To one man 
comes sharp and long-continued pain; to another, 
disappointment of the highest hopes, Some are 
placed in such dull and somber circumstances 
that the whole hue of life is leaden. Some are 
weighed down by poverty and all its attendant 
miseries. A man who in his joy has felt richer than 
all the world, loses that joy, and feels himself poorer 
than the poorest. Under such things we ask, “ Is 
there a God?—is not life a cruel chance in 
which we are jostled about, now lifted up, now 
crushed down, like helpless atoms?” Just that 
question, uttered by the humblest in his trouble, has 
perplexed the wisest men that ever lived. That is 
the question that forever comes up at the end of 
every discussion—the blank wall at which inquiry 
Strikes at last and is beaten back hopeless. But its 
sorest pressure is not on the philosopher studying 
out a plan of the universe,—it is on the mother 
who has lost her child, the man who in the midst 
of his happy home see death drawing near with 
steady foot. 

No man can answer the question. No thought 
has soared so high, no faith has gone so deep, that 
this mystery of the universe has been revealed to it. 
And he who in despair because of it has given up 
Christianity, finds that he has not helped the puzzle 
one whit. It is God’s one great test of our faith 
and patience,—that we believe in Him, hold fast to 
Him, through the darkness of this great mystery. 

The groping mind finds no way to the light, but 
to the shaken heart there comes one great answer. 
We are in pain—why does not God relieve our pain ? 
He answers not, but he comes and stands beside us 
and suffers with us. Jesus Christ came from the 
bosom of the Father to earth; he felt every misfor- 
tune of humanity,— poverty, loneliness, treachery of 
friends, ingratitude, bereavement—all that is bitter 
to us he tasted. And in doing that he placed him- 
self beside us, saying Lo, I suffer with you. God 
himself, ot his own will, comes down to us and bears 
what we bear. Far more than we bear! What are 
our sufferings to his? What are our griefs to his 
who bore the sin of the world on his heart, who 
took into his sorrowing sympathy the trouble of 
the whole world? This God did for us. This 
pledge he gave of his love. What other such assur- 
ance could he have given? Suppose God had re- 
vealed himself in all the brightness of his heavenly 
glory. Suppose there had shone upon us a vision 
of unspeakable serenity, of Deity at perfect peace 
in the greatness of its own ways. Suppose all that 
is dark was by this revelation made plain, and that 
we ourselves were taken up out of all trouble at 
once into the unruffled happiness with which, as with 
light, God had clothed himself. Would that have 
shown us his love as he has now shown it? We 
should then have seen omnipotence giving what 
cost it nothing. Now, we see God suffering for us! 
Not the Son alone, but the Father, who witnessed 
the suffering of his best beloved for our sake. Now 
we cannot doubt. We are content to be ignorant 
of much, one thing is surer than the earth we tread. 

Pain is real while it endures, and no alchemy will 
transmute it to pleasure. But in its reality is its 
power to teach and to bless. Its language has no 
hollow unreality, but goes down into the surest 
foundation of things. Through this language God 
has spoken to us. He has suffered to reveal himself 
to us. When trouble is upon us, we strain our eyes 
toward heaven to see where he is hidden. The 
heavens open not, bit we feel him beside us, bear- 
ing with us what we bear. So he comes into our 
hearts. So, through his suffering and through ours, 
we have access to his love. When that love is per- 
fected, all the questionings and the pains of life 
will have melted away like the morning mist, and 


be no more remembered. Inevery bright and every 
dark hour now, he walks side by side with us, giv- 
ing us that promise whose fulfillment he is ready 
even now to begin. When we are tempted to say, 
“Since Iam allowed to suffer, can there be a God 
who loves me?” the never failing answer is, “God 
himself has suffered tor you, therefore be sure that 
he loves you.” 


Footisuness Asout FoLtLy.—Somebody writing 
on Fools, quotes approvingly Carlyle’s estimate of 
his fellow-countrymen—‘“ The population of this 
island is twenty-seven millions, mostly fools,”—and 
then lugubriously continues : 

" Give me the fools for customers, and you may have the wise 
men,’ was the motto of a famous quack. He must have seen 
what we can all see if we choose to look round us, that of the 
many large fortunes made in our time, the far greater number 
are made up of the sacrifices of fools—that is, the sacrifices 
which unreflecting people make to those who minister to their 
heedlessness, covetousness, self-seeking, and vanity. There is 
no commerce half so profitable as trading upon the failings and 
weaknesses of our fellows; no speculation so safe and well- 
founded as one which is based on calculations of popular creda- 
lity and self-esteem. 

So, after all, honesty is not the best policy, and 
by far the surest way to make money is to pander 
and to cheat. This sounds very much like disap- 
pointed and incompetent covetousness. A good 
many fortunes are undoubtedly made on patent 
medicines and gambling,—two of the weaknesses ot 
*t fools "—but nothing like the amount amassed by 
legitimate commerce. If any one will consider 
the vast industrial interests ot this country, such as 
agriculture, lumbering, mining, and manufacturing, 
and then glance at the mercantile world of buying 
and selling; and if he will remember that although 
there is much of imperfection and evil in the work- 
ers, millions of them are animated by noble pur- 
poses— this being provided for in the very constitu- 
tion of society,—and striving for laudable ends, he 
will not be likely to pass such a verdict as we have 
quoted above. No; on the whole, fortune follows 
merit; and although virtue is its own reward in 
that it brings inward peace—that most precious of 
treasures—to its possessor, it generally puts him in 
the way of other and more material blessing. 


THE PRISON OF THE FUTURE. 


We are much inclined to believe that the model 
prison of 1970, will be far more like the Reform 
Schools of to-day, than like Sing Sing or Moyamen- 
sing, or, since that institution has lately been forced 
upon the public attention by a murder committed 
within its walls, like the Connecticut State Prison 
at Wethersfield. The incidents of the trial which 
followed the murder referred to were quite remark- 
able. At the opening of the court the counsel for 
defense retired, as the prisoner desired to con- 
duct his own case. One of the deputy wardens 
in answer to questions by the prisoner testified to 
the fact of the murder, and stated that according 
to the punishment-book the prisoner was in the 
dark cell for forty-eight hours prior to his mur- 
derous assault upon the warden. The next ques- 
tion propounded by the prisoner was deemed irrele- 
vant by the prosecution, whereupon this man who 
was on trial for his life declined to call in other 
witnegses ; the case was submitted to the jury, the 
prisoner was found guilty of murder in the first de- 
gree; was asked by the judge if he could give any 
reason why sentence of death should not be pro- 
nounced upon him; answered “I have oniy to say 
that I do not feel that I have been tried. I am per- 
fectly satisfied with the result. To be hanged will 
be an act of supreme mercy compared to being com- 
pelled to live in the Connecticut State Prison, as I 
have been,”—and was sentenced to be hanged in Oc- 
tober, 1871. We will assume that this man was 
brutal, ignorant, obstinate, that his forty-eight hours 
in the dark cell was a well-merited punishment—it 
was incurred by the way in consequence of his hay- 
ing made an attempt to escape—that he was wholly 
wrong, and the prison authorities wholly right, ac- 
cording to the standard by which they are accus- 
tomed to judge—but can it be that the management 
of a prison is the best possible, when it drives a man 
deliberately to choose death on the scaffold rather 
than life within the prison walls? 

A few years ago several visitors were inspecting 
this same prison, and as they passed through one of 
the work-rooms, a boy raised his eyes from his work 
to look at the party. This was considered so 
serious a breach of discipline, that. the warden 
thought an explanation due to his visitors, the ex- 
cuse being that this boy was a new comer. We be- 
lieve that this extreme rigidity of discipline has 
been somewhat relaxed of late years, and we under- 
stand that the cell which is known to the inmates of 
the prison as the dark one, is not in reality so abso- 
lutely dark as that in which Charles Reade impris- 
oned his hero aeeffectively in Never too late to mend; 
but it is lined with boiler iron, and its effect upon 
the individual whose case has attracted so much at- 
tention, seems to fave been so exasperating as to 
incite a murderous assault upon his jailer. More- 
over, since sentence was passed upon him, this un- 
fortunate criminal, whom it is easy and no doubt 
just to describe as brutal, reckless, and obstinate, 


made « prolonged and apparently bona fide attempt 
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to starve himself to death. That his resolution 
broke down atter nine days of absolute fasting may 
possibly weaken our confidence in his power of self- 
control, but it is tolerably evident that the man has 
a deep seated aversion to the twelve months of 
prison life, which .according to the sentence preceeds 
his execution. 


Under the circumstances it is surely not unjust to 
infer that there is something amiss in the interior 
economy of the prison. And as the officers of all 
similar institutions, until within a few years, aimed 
to be disciplinarians rather than missicnaries, it is 
highly probable that many, if not most, of our pri- 
sons retain vestiges of this system of management. 
So long as prisons are necessary, minor punishments 
will be necessary, but we gather from a somewhat 
extended perusal of various reports that the ten- 
dency is toward a substitution of kindness and ef- 
furts at reform, for the old style of absolute and un- 
compromising despotism. 

If Connecticut affords an example to be avoided 
in this instance, she furnishes one which is eminently 
worthy of imitation in another. We refer to the 
lately inaugurated Industrial School for Girls at 
Middletown. We have just received a copy of an 
address delivered at the opening of this school by 
Protessor Gilman of Yale College, whose historical 
review of the State’s penal institutions is a trifle too 
kind to their virtues, and too blind to their faults, 
but whose hearty commendation of the Industrial 
School is as we know from other sources by no 
means overdrawn, This institution is designed 
to afford a refuge for that most forlorn class of any 
community, its homeless and friendless girls, sur- 
rounding them with influences which shall so far as 
possible tend to fit them for an honest life. 


The Prison Reform Convention, whose session at 
Cincinnati has just closed, is an evidence of the gen. 
eral interest in this subject. Representatives were 
present from all the States in the Union, the ques- 
tions were discussed with an interest and _ intelli- 
gence which showed that large experience and earn- 
est thought are brought to bear upon them, and the 
complete report of the proceedings will doubtless 
be full of information for all who have the publie 
good at heart. 

So far as we can gather, that which is most to be 
desired is a class of prison officials who combine in 
judicious proportions the qualities of the philan- 
thropist and the despot. The ruler of a prison 
should be a beneficent tyrant, whose will is abso- 
lute within the prison-walls, and whose will is, 
humanly speaking always right. Such men and 
such women exist even in those days of political 
degeneracy, and several reformatory institutions 
might be named, both in this country and abroad, 
where such officials have succeeded in establishing 
systems of punishment, which at least tend to de- 
velope the good qualities of such criminals as are 
unfortunate enough to come under their care, with- 
out going to the opposite extreme, and making the 
prison a desirable place of residence. 


THe Source or Youts.—We all know lrere 
and there men and women who seem to be always 
young. We meet them at a certain epoch of their 
lives, and after years of great changes and toils, and 
various experiences and discipline, we meet them 
again, expecting to find them worn and discour- 
aged—in a measure overcome in the war which they 
have been waging. On the contrary they have the 
mien and port of victors; what we call trouble has 
but made them strong; and the soul, in making its 
brave fight against its enemies, has gained firmness 
and fineness and reserve force, independent vigor 
and vital power, just as the body gets muscle and 
red blood by manly action. Other men and women 
lose faith and lose heart; they lose the enthusiasm 
of their early years, and what is worse they lose be- 
lief in that enthusiasm ; but these of whom we speak 
give up nothing of youth, save its froth; the rich 
wine of their nature grows richer from age; not one 
chord of their harmonious inner life is strained or 
broken; the years have only been to them as skill- 
ful tuners keying up one note and modifying an 
other till all discord has appeared. 

What is the secret of the clear eye, and the smile 
around the lips so frank and joyous that it is almost 
infantile? What is the secret of their unfailing be- 
lief in right, of their untiring defense of what men 
call romance? Is it not bec: use they live ona plane 
so high that they are able to get at first hand, con- 
stant supplies of life from that spiritual realm where 
youth is eternal? The divine essence which we call 
soul, is, so long as it keeps in communication with 
its source, independent of chance or change. Inso- 
much as, direct from God, it can animate inert mat- 
ter, by keeping in line with God, it is forever supe- 
rior to matter. These men then, who never grow 
old, live where they can get a constant influx of life 
from God; So powerful is this divine energy that 
one glance of the soul into the where are the 
sources of life, will counteract tie thousand trials 
incident to its present temporary improvement. 
Our bodies must, according to the laws of nature, 
fall to decay; but blessed are they who keep up 

such an illumination within, that the building is 
glorified till the very moment of its fall. 


A Drrrerence or Tastes.—We have received 
the following : 

To the Bditor of The Christian Union: 

Deak Sia,—Permit me to quote from your editorial of last 
week on the “ Place to Live,” and substitute a study of my own 
from suburban nature. You are in the cars passing across the 
Jersey flats. ‘‘ The sun hangs low, and reveals itself through 
the same softening hase that bathes the distant blue hills, while 
its level rays glorify the rich plain,” and light up the long lines 
of miasmatic vapor which rise from glit*ering, but not inedor- 
ous trenches; touching with golden effulgence that portion of the 
red whirl of dust which has not as yet penetrated to the interior 
of the car. The editorial coat changes slowly from black to 
brown ; the editorial eye is the recipient of cinders; dit o the 
editorial hair. A misplaced switch has wrecked a freight-traio 
across the track, and the sun goes down upon your wrath ; or if 
no accident happens, you reach home on time, and go through 
another dust-shaking operation, or are possibly, for comfort’s 
sake, compelled to renovate your entire tuilet. 

On the table you find the bills of your butcher, baker, and 
candle-stick maker, the items of which indicate a generous com- 
mission on city prices. If it has been your wife's day for chills and 
fever, youjboth make the best of it, take your quinine, and close 
the labors of the day by consulting the physician, and those col- 
umnos of the morning paper which advertise houses to let on de- 
sirable up-town streets. 

No, Mr. Editor, you have failed to convince me that a suburban 
residence the year round is in every respect desirable. It has its 
attractions, and they are great; but it has also its disadvantages, 
and they are by no means contemptible. N. 

We admit the dust. The wrecked freight-train 
we would fain deny, but just precisely that did 
keep us three hours from our bereaved family the 
very day that article appeared. As for butcher and 
baker, and candle-stick maker, let. our friend remem- 
ber that as an offset he pays more rent for a single 
floor in the city than we do for an entire house in 
the country. The fever and ague and doctor’s bills 
we utterly deny. This deluded man, who 2epreci- 
ates the country, remarked in our hearing with 
great complacency, that on a recent Sunday he had 
taken a walk in the Central Park, evidently think- 
ing he had tasted a luxury. He also wrote an arti- 
cle which appeared in our columns, relating with 
great gusto the experience of “ camping out” over 
Sunday. He evidently feels in his heart that pure 
air and natural beauty are too good for every-day 
use, and are to be treasured up for rare occasions, 
If on any other grounds he prefers in these October 
days dwelling on pavements, and among brick 
walls, to being among the woods and the fields, we 
believe he would have chosen the outside of the 
wall of Paradise in preference to the interior. At 
least, his partiality for bricks and mortar suggests 
that he would have chosen Egypt rather than the 


Promised Land. 


GARIBALDI.—Now that the Italian hero has again 
donned the red shirt to head the French Republi- 
cans,a peculiar interest of contrast is given to a pic- 
ture we lately had of him. It will be remembered 
that some months since we spoke of the Italian 
schools in which he had taken so great an interest. 
A friend has given us some details showing how 
close and careful was his supervision over them. 
Receipts were given by him personally for all con- 
tributions from any quarter. All the bills for the 
expenses of the schools were sent to him for examin- 
tion before payment. We have seen copies of some 
of these,—one, for example, for “ nine lights of win- 
dow-glass,” marked as approved by “G. Garibaldi.” 
Further, all applicants for situations as teachers 
were sent to Caprera, where they spent some days 
in the company of the general, until he had satisfied 
himself as to their qualifications. It was stated by 
our informant, who, by the way, was well known to 
us as perfectly trustworthy, that contributions might 
be remitted directly to the simple address of Gen- 
eral Garibaldi, Caprera, Italy. Who can tell through 
what address a letter might find him now! 


To C&8aR THE THINGS THAT ARE C28AR’s.—The 
American Christian Review—a Cincinnati weekly— 
devotes a leader of two columns and a half to ex- 
pressing its horror at What the Christian Union 
teaches, What that teaching is, it professes to show 
by a quotation from an article that appeared in our 
columns. That article was published by us under 
the heading Communications, had a signature affix- 
ed, and was immediately preceded by a distinct and 
prominent notice that the Christian Union was not 
responsible for the views expressed in those columns. 
This article the Review cites at tength and comments 
on as if it were the editorial utterance of the paper. 
Will it have the honesty to correct its blunder? 


ASSESSMENTS ON OrFicE-HoLDERs.—We clip the 
following from The Springfield Republican : 

A member of the Republican Congressional Committee informs 
us that the obnoxious form of assessment on office-holders was 
not approved by all the Committee, and has not brought in so 
much asa request for contributions entirely voluntary would 
have done. 

Good! Now, since the proceeding, besides being 
in violation of justice and decency, proves to be 
financially unprofitable, let us hope to see it aban- 


doned. 


Lay Preacuine.—A gentleman who wishes his 
name to be unknown has ordered the Plymouth Pul- 
pit to be sent at his expense to every poor-house 
and every jail in the State of New York. The 
author of the sermons would rather go to the poor- 
house and thejail in that way than in any other! 
A like benefaction was made by another gentleman 


last year to every missionary in the employ of the 


, T0 EGYPT AND THE HOLY LAND. 
BY THE REV. ©. 8. ROBINSON, D. D. 
(Eighteenth Letter.) 
JeRUSALEM, March 4, 1870. 


OST Scripture-readers will recall the history of 
4¥i. Solomon's somewhat abrupt coronation as King of 
Israel. The promise had been given that he should suc- 
ceed to the throne eventually, but David seemed in no 
hurry to relinquish the place. At this point Adonijah, 
a favoite son, made the hazardous attempt to usurp the 
sceptre. Most righteous judgment was this new rebellion 
upon the weakness of such a father; for we are told 
somew bat suggestively concerning hislax family govern- 
ment, that he had never displeased this boy at any time 
in saying, ‘‘Why hast thou done so?” ‘Taking advant- 
age now of the old age of bis royal parent, this ingrate 
began to stir up a party in his own behalf, and at last 
made a great feast at the wel] En-rogal with the full 
intention of having himself immediately proclaimed 
monarch of the realm. 

He prepared horses and chariots, and fifty men to 
run before him. Of popularity or of shrewdness he 
had enough to pervert to his cause the warrior Joab, 
and the high-priest Abiathar. When the set day 
arrived, the excited throng down at the foot of the 
valley began their eating and drinking, and ever and 
anon made the welkin ring with the shouts of ‘‘ God 
save the king Adonijah!” 

News was brought at once by the faithful Nathan to 
the ears of the feeble old sovereign. The fire of his 
—— years seemed for a moment to return to 

avid. Instinctively he apprehended that it would 
avail nothing for him in his decrepitude to attempt in 
his own name to put down so formidable a rising ; and 
with admirable decision he summoned Zadok, who 
remained loyal, and Benaiah and Nathan to bring forth 
Solomon, putting him on the king's own mule and sur- 
rounding bim with all the insignia of rank, so that he 
might be made monarch and at ouce invested with 
supreme authority. Equal to the emergency, these 
commissioned servants led the young man forth to 
Gihon; there they annointed him David's successor 
with the sound of the trumpet in the usual form. 

Gladly was the new sovereign welcomed. The ex- 
cited people came up after him, piping with pipes, and 
rejoicing with great joy, *‘so that the earth rent with 
tae sound of them.” Out on the brow of the declivity, 
the multitudes assembled, and made the echoes answer 
back again with their plaudits. ‘* And Adonijah, and 
all the guests that were with him, heard it as they had 
made an end of eating.” Fear and consternation filled 
them with unutterable alarm. Each of the conspirators 
fled his own way. Adonijah rushed to the temple, up 
the steep slope near the corner of the pinnacle; and 
once within the sanctuary precivcts, Jaid hold upon the 
horns of the altar. Just there Solomon found him, 
pitied and pardoned him, magnanimously. dismissing 
him uninjured to his own house. 


THE SPOT WHERE THIS OOCURRED. 


Now imagine yourself out on the loftiest edge of a 
beautiful declivity, from which the eye easily runs 
down through a deep valley to a distant, yet quite per- 
ceptible, ruin of a fountain. Before you, indeed at 
your very feet, isa wide excavation lined with ma- 
sonry, once the reservoir of water from which were 
conducted streams of supply into the city close at your 
left. And with all this fragment of history familiarly 
in mind, come and stand with me a moment where [| 
stood this morning early, before the others had all 
gathered out of the tent after the wearying ride of yes- 
terday. 

The great building behind you (modern entirely) is 
the Greek Convent, built by the Russians. That slope 
to your left is Mount Zion. The almost dry tank close 
in front is Upper Gihon. The long cleft between hills, 
down which your eye ranges, is Hinnom, with the 
Potter’s Field on the side of it. The ancient well in 
the distance is En-rogal. And you are this moment on 
the exact particle of ground where the most splendid 
monarch of all history received his investiture, and first 
wore his crown. These are the hills around you that 
rang when the enthusiastic multitudes shouted, ‘‘ God 
save King Solomon!” Is it possible for any common 
pulses to keep tame under the pressyre of such associa- 
tions, when the clear morning sun discloses the entire 
scene at once? 

A WALK ABOUT JERUSALEM. 


At nine or ten o'clock we left our house of canvas 
and cords for a tour around the city. Whether any 
one would be able to relate all we saw before we re- 
turned, depends upon his equanimity and his hearers’ 
patience. Every step brought us up against some fresh 
theme of meditation, which alone would have been 
worth a visit. The main difficulty bere is always 


j found in the absolute inability of the mind to hold its 


strain unrelaxed and unbroken under a series of such 
high excitements. Memory leaps from one precious 
recollection to another, until the impressions fairly be- 
come incoherent, and the intelligence is compelled to 
wait for a moment's rest in order to catch a new grasp. 

Jerusalem is surrounded entirely with walls of stone. 
Those that now meet our eye were constructed in the 
eighteenth century. The materials, however, were 
mostly on the ground, being fragments of former 
walls, debris of edifices, anything and everything, in- 
deed, which war and decay, alike and together, might 
be conceived to cast into heaps of rubbish. Hence the 
presentation is oftentimes singularly promiscuous and 
careless. Pillars, shattered columns, with and without 
capitals, have been worked into the layers lengthwise, 
without even the trouble of hewing them int proper 
size, or arranging them symmetrically. Cornices and 
sculptured devices appear anywhere on the surface, 
with no regard to beauty. 

The height varies from twenty-five feet to eighty, 
according to one’s position and the nature of the soil. 
These walls may have been intended for protection in 
time of seige, and perhaps would even now be quite 
a defense against arrows or slung pebbles; but they 
seem ridiculous to one who has ever stood beside 
modern artillery. Two or three discharges from a 
twelve pounder would blow almost any length of the 
concern down. Narrow slits have been left between 
the stones, indicating the ancient purpose when archers 


the battlements. The whole appearance of M 


these ramparts now is insignificant and slight. 

The wall is pierced at five points for gates ; all of 
which are in present use but one—that is solidly walled 
up-on the eastern side. These gates are closed at sun- 
set, and then the belated traveler would find himself in 
serious trouble te obtain entrance, were the remedy not 
as easy there in the Holy City as any where else under 
Moslem dominion. the ancient wisdom of 
Solomon, learned in these very precincts possibly, has 
not at all failed yet—‘‘ money answereth all things,” The 
Jaffa however, so called because facing the road 
from Jaffa, the sea-port, is allowed to be open a half 
hour later than the others. And I may as well add 
here, as a commendable enter- 
prise, that remembering distinctly how — = 
portal had experienced some afiliction or other, when I 


first entered it four years ago, and had not swung on 
its old hinges for a twelve month, I was gratified to- 
day to observe that the repairs were nearly completed ; 
most likely this present generation will witness the 
final triumph. 

A OHRISTIAN GUIDE. 


We were conducted this morning in our most inter. 
esting round by a young man from the school of the 
English Mission here in the city. He was an Arme- 
nian by birth, but a Christian by faith, one of the con- 
verts God has given to the fidelity of the laborers in the 
prepel, who have been working in this place so long. 

le wore his usual costume—a long worsted robe of a 
maroon color, girt around the waist, edged with a va- 
riegated border. He could speak and understand our 
language readily, and was of essential help in our ex- 
plorations. His strength was terribly tested by the 
sinewy tirelessness of our enthusiasm to-day; and long 
before we relaxed our endeavors, we discovered that 
his lagging limbs sought rest at every chance pause by 
the way. He was cheerful on every errand; but like 
all the rest in that region, enervate and weak. 

We all agreed in the universal interest we took in 
this young man. expect we shall recall his amiable 
demeanor, and his pleasant gentle way, with most affec 
tionate recollection in the days tocome. He wasa 
trustful, simple-minded believer in the same Savior we 
loved ; entirely free, so far as we could see, from any 
superstition or formality. His regard for Jesus was 
personal and devout. And I am bound to say that this 
intimacy with him has led me into a more satisfied, and 
less exacting, mood concerning what are reputed and 
reported comverts, as one is apt to find them in their 
heathen lands. 

ON MOUNT OLIVET. 

We came into the city by the Damascus gate, the 
nearest to our tents. We entered in triumph—but of 
a very humble sort, being without external regalia or 

eantry, and consisting only of internal jubilation. 
hat man must be a quite unusual creature, who does 
not almost chuckle in his modest exuberance of self- 
congratulation as he thinks of the day when be is going 
to tell his big-eyed graad children that he has been in 
Jerusalem ! 

A few rods further over the miserable pavement, 
along what monkish legend jbas called the Via 
rosa, brought us out again on the high ground beside 
St. Stephen's Gate. It is not unlikely that these various 
openings in the wall are on the same spots where other 
openings in other walls may have been. Nobody ever 
does anything at all new in these changeless regions. 
People would not know where to go if the road turned 
off the old course. It is said that the first murtyr was 
slain near this gate, and so it received bis pame. The 
path grows frightfully precipitous just before it, lead- 
ing down into the valley. The track for horses actu- 
ally is run zigzag 80 as to render it possible for the 
animals to clamber up, or keep from slipping beadlong. 
The excavations conducted lately have disclosed that 
the bottom of the valley of Jehosaphat has been filled 
up, many solid yards deep, with the debris of the bills, 
and the offal of the city. It must have been a singular 
gorge through which the brook Kidron ran, if there 
really ever was any water in the channel. 

Crossing the ravine, we urged our way up the hot 
hill, over a path painfully white in the sunshine, to the 
very summit of the Mount of Olives. We had to pass 
the high wall of that enclosure which the Latins have 
asserted to be the true Gethsemane. On our left we 
saw the doorway leading down a flight of stone steps 
to the reputed tomb of the Virgin Mary. At last we 
reached the smal! church planted (1 |:ave no doubt most 
mistakenly as to locality) professediy to mark the spot 
of Jesus’ ascension. 

PANORAMA FROM THE EAST. 

We mounted the dirty stair-case, and worried our 
wuy into a little chairless room in the steeple, where a 
silent old man gave us an awkward welcome to a seat 
on the floor. J] drew up a piece of straw matting tor 
our ladies, and planted them before a narrow window 
looking down on the entire city. A most inimitable 
view is that spread out before one thus studying it. 

In front lay ** the joy of the whole earth.” ‘The first 
thing you wonder at is the positive absence of all su- 
burbs. The buildings run up to the wall in most 
places, but in some do not seem quite to reach it. And 
outside these are no houses at all. The slopes of Zivn, 
Ophel, Beyetha, are quite attractive ; but no such thing 
as a Villa has been erected on them. All the people 
appear to have lived from time immemorial on the in- 

de of the walled enclosure. In literal terms, Jerusa- 
lem is a city builded ‘* compact together.” 

Behind us, looking the other way, was Bethany, the 
houses of the r little town hung cut of sight under 
the crown of the hill. Far distant, but in full view, 
and remarkably clear, was spread the waveless surface 
of the Dead Sea, down into which rapidly ran the Jor- 
dan, visible only at the very widest part of its mouth. 
And beyond all this, the blue mountains of Moab were 
standing like so many sentinels of higtory on guard, 
their ridge-lines drawn finely against the cioudless sky. 

Close at our feet, as we turned again to look towards 
the west, Jay that tremendous graveyard, the valley of 
Jehosaphat, in which year after year the myriad stones 
of Jewish burial are increasipg. Even before our 
Savior was crucified, the rocks had begun wo be bol- 
lowed out for sepuichres, and now there is hardly room 
for one to pass up the hill without treading on some 
memorial of the dead. The slope is fairly flagged in 
some with slabs that cover the coifins. 

These slabs are level with the ground; sometimes 
you may find a name upon them, written in rude He- 
brew characters; but no one can help being impressed 
with the entire absence of all emblems upon these 
passive monuments of the dead. Of alf that Israelites 

, there is no one thing they consider so inexpressi- 
bly repulsive and hateful as death. ‘They never use 
any funereal symbols. A tombstone is just left blank. 
I have somewhere read that the imagery of the Jewish 
nation never pictures this last enemy except under the 
fi of a snare lying in wait, or of one offering a cup 
of poison for another to drink. They never plant 
trees, or scatter wreaths, or hang flowers about sepul- 
chres. It is their custom simply to put the dead away 
in burial out of sight of the living. 

Gazing down upon these myriads of white spots, 
spread over acres of soil, 1 could not keep from recall- 
ing the striking vision of the prophet. 1 said to my- 
self, over and over again, ‘‘Can these dry bones live ?” 
y imagination ran wild as I seemed to see that final 
hour, when, under the sound of the trumpet, there 
would be the grand awakening of everything mortal 
beneathgthe sod. Where would it begin upon this 
hillside? The Jews have always fabled that ** Zacha- 
rias, son of Barachias,” who fell ** between the temple 
and the altar,” would rise first among the redeemed. 
And sure enough bis sepulchre is pointed out here in 
the very valley before us. How solemi it will seem 
to witness the earliest stir on all the earth, the first 
rupture of the surface; and how the agitation will 
spread, as grave after grave will be broken, and all the 
millions of the sepulchred dead will arise a living army 
once more erect! 

THE GROTTO OF JEREMIAN. 


It was while we were sitting up there in the steeple 
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of that little Church of the Ascension that my atten- 
tion was first arrested by the sight of a most curious 
conformation of rocks just north of the Damascus 
I was looking for our tents, thinking I might 
catch a glimpse of them in the distance. I found them 
easily enough, but right in the line of them | saw what 


gate. 


remjpided me of a most interesting letter 1 had received 
just before I left home iu Paris. 
served for notice by itself. 


The “Children. 


THE SEASONS. 


BY W. ©, BENNETT. 


LESS God, who makes the sky so blue |! 
Bless God, who makes the fields so green ' 
Who makes to us so pleasant, too, 
The colors that in both are seen ! 
His loving kindness makes us love 
The green below, the blue above. 


How ean we doubt He means that we, 
If we obey Him, shall be blest, 
When all around our eyes can see 
But what, for all who live, is best— 
When all we see, unto our sight 
Gives always beauty and delight ¢ 


Oh, bless Him for the glad green Spring ! 
Ob, biess Him for the Summer's flowers |! 
iim for Autumn's harvesting 
Bless Him for Winter's frosty hours ' 
Biess Llim who makes them all to give 
Gladness, how great! to all who live ! 
—The Quiver. 


RAGGED NELLIE’S EXPECTATIONS. 
BY 8. J. PRICHARD. 


what mean to be, when I grow up, 

ih and | am going to get growed up just as fast as 
ever | can,” said Nellie, and she said the words over so 
often that she began to believe them, and, that she 
should be that wonderful! thing—a fine lady. 

Nellie did not say that she had expectations. O no! 
she did not even know the meaning of the word, but 
she had the thing itself, and she kept hugging it close 
and closer unto her heart. 

lt was a very nice thing for even ragged Nellie to 
dream that she should get out of the place where she 
lived and be something else, sometime, for she lived on 
the edge of a forest, right between a wide swamp on 
one side and a wide stretch of woodland on the other, 
aud her father did not ewn even the land he had put 
up hishut on; for, our Nellie lived in a hut made out 
of rough boards and logs and clay. The boards came 
from what was left of a house after a fire had run over 
it; the logs were dragged from the forest, where they 
had been lying many a year, and the clay came from 
under the swamp. 

A grim sort of misery had painted the hut over, and 
no one could look at it without feeling ‘sorry for the 
folks who lived in it, for their misery came out with 
the smoke through the old iron stove pipe and through 
the rags in the window sashes, or the holes that in other 
houses would have been filled with sashes. 

Nellie’s father owned a gun and a black dog and a 
black bottle, and he never went out with his gun and 
his dog unless the black bottle went too. 

Now, Nellie’s mother, and Nellie too, believed that 
that black bottle was the cause of every bit of their un- 
happiness. That bottle had led them out of towns and 
villages and put them downin such a wretched place— 
not the Nellie who had expectations, but baby Nellie, 
before she could speak or walk. That black bottle 
built the hut and furnished it with poverty arfd rags ; it 
gave them coarse bard food to eat, and took the shoes 
from off their feet. O, that was a bad, black bottle, 
and Nellie often used to clench her little hands into 
hard fists and shake them at the black neck of it as she 
saw it peering out of her father’s pocket when he went 
away into the woods with his dog and gun, because 
there was nothing to eat in the hut. Nellie would 
have struck at the bottle with her hard little fists at 
such times, and squeezed it into such bits that her 
father could never have picked it up again, had she 
been strong enough. 

It was just after one of her ‘‘ bard spells,” as Nellie 
called her fits of anger at the black bottle, that her ex- 
pectations began, and they eame about in this way: 

The owner of the tract of wild land where they lived 
had been out of the State for several years, but at 
length he returned to it, and one lovely September day 
he went with a party of friends to have a pic nic in the 
heart of his great wood-land. 

There were ladies and gentlemen and little children, 
and this picnic day happened just at one of the times 
when there was no food in the hut on the edge of the 
swamp. 

On the morning of that day, Nellie’s father had 


This must be re- 


squirrel meat and gladness as though they knew what 


they had been growing for, and were glad to be caught | 


up and carried off and hidden away until some winter 
day on purpose to make some little chipmunk’s stomach 
fee] warm and satisfied. 

Nellie did not want the squirrels to get al the nuts, so 
she went to work, and she kept at it, while the sun 
climbed higher and higher the sweet September sky ; 
while the picnic folks came into the wood and were 
making ready; while the woods themselves were 
growing browner and yellower and redder every min- 
ute of the time; and while far down in the heart of 
the forest went the man with the bottle and gun and 
dog, hunting for whatever living thing he could find. 
Nellie did not know how far she had wandered until a 
sudden, sharp sound made her jump up straight and 
think, ‘‘What if father should shoet me for a fox or 
something ?” and she began to call ‘‘ Father, father,” 
through the great wood, but there came no answer. 
** Any way, he won't shoot me if I am singing,” she 
thought, so she went on her way hunting chestnuts and 
singing as she went, until she came to a stand-still 
right over the figure of a man lying on the dry leaves, 
**O dear! O dear!” cried Nellie. ‘‘Chalk, what is the 
matter?” The last words were spoken to Chalk, the 
black dog, who stood mournfully over his fallen mas- 

, with one paw lying on the shabby coat, saying, 
mutely, ** This is my master—let him alone.” 

He is poor property, Chalk, to you, to his family, 
and to the world, but he must be worth something 
to our God yet, or He would not continue to give him 
place on His earth. 

You see Chalk was accustomed to watch and wait 
for this man when he had been too intimate witb the 
black bottle, and he did uot know that he had shot 
himself there, alone, in the forest. 

Nellie called and shook and tried to lift up her father, 
but he lay like one dead. She took up the old black 
bottle from the place where it had fallen, thinking, as 
she did it, to throw it so far away that no one would 
ever find it again, and lo! it was full. 

Then Nellie knew that her father was not drunk, so 
she started off, her little feet making the dry leaves 
rustle, and her torn dress leaving itself in patches of 
fringe on the bushes and briars as she went; and, so 
running for the hut and her mother, she came right into 
the midst of the picnic party. The change was so 
sudden to poor Nellie that she certainly lost her senses, 
for she cried out, “‘O dear, O dear, be I dead ?” and, 
panting and faint (she had eaten only nuts that day), 
she sat down right in their midst, and if little girls ever 
do faint away, then Nellie had a good, long, delicious 
swoon into unconsciousness, and she did not want to 
come back, not even when coaxed by cold water and 
wine and pleasant words; but she bad to, you see, and 
to tell the story of how sometliing had happened to her 
father in the woods. | 
Then they all went off to find him—the men did, | 
mean—and the ladies went with Nellie to the hut to 
tell Nellie’s mother what had happened. ‘‘ There never 
were any such ladies before,” Nellie thought, when 
they spoke so sweetly and so kindly to her and to her 
mother, and tore up their pretty handkerchiefs to make 
soft bandages for her father’s wound, when he was 
brought home. One of them, the very nicest one of 
them all, washed away the blood from the hurt and 
bound it up. 

What touched Nellie the most of all, was, that two 
of them gave up the party and brought'a basket of such 
dainty food as never passed between Nellie’s lips before 
that day, and made her eat of it. They staid in the 
miserable hut until her father could speak again, and 
when they went away, said such wonderful words that 
Nellie can never forget them, however long she may 
live. 

**T don’t see how you can be so good to such folks,” 
said Neltie’s mother to one of them, and the lady said, 
in reply, “‘God sent us. Mle knew that you needed 
some one to-day.” And that was when Nellie’s ex- 
pectations began. She means to grow up and be a 
lady too, and go about where God sends her. 

I am afraid she thinks too much just now about the 
fine clothes part of it, but then, we all of us, the oldest 
and the wisest of us, think too much about something 
that isn’t just the dest part of what we want after all. 
May Nellie be a lady! 


BLIND-MAN’S BUFF. 


SCAR Green is coming to our party to-night! 
See how we'll plague him!” 

In the little house over the way, at the same moment, 

Oscar Green said, ‘‘ Mother, don’t you think you can 

mend my old jacket, so that I can go to the party to- 


night ?” 
** Mother” mended the jacket, and Oscar went to the 


started up and asked his wife for his breakfast, and had | party 


been told that there was none; so, with black bottle 
and dog and gun he had disappeared just where the 
trees were the largest and the thickest. 

““Is the bottle full, chuck up tothe neck?” asked 
Nellie, when he was gone. 

‘*O yes,” said Nellie’s mother, “the bottle is always 
full when there is not » mouthful of anything in the 
house.” 

**I'm hungry,’ suid Nellie. ‘* Mother, wasn’t there 
frost last night ? and don't you believe the chestnuts 
are ripe? I'm going out to see,” and taking a torn and 
worn out old basket from a stone cutside the door, Nel- 
lie covered her head with a sun-bonnet, and then she, 
too, went into the woods. 

The crowns of the chestnut trees were all a blossom 
with great burrs, and, as Nellie stopged to listen, she 
could hear them go crack, crack, as the sun snapped 
the frost that the night had let fallonthem. Then, 


dewn they eame, the ripe, brown nuts, just as full of | 


As he was seen coming up the yard, Jerry cried, 
** Now for blind-man’s buff! Here comes Oscar, and 
we'll have him blinded, for he is the greatest gump / 

Oscar, a little unwillingly took the handkerchief. 
**I] don’t know ‘em all; I don’t see how I can do it,” 
be said. 

**Don’t want you to see!” shouted Ned Vance, as 
he ran to tie it on. 

Little Alice Meade thougist she would offer to tell 
him who they were; but was afraid her older sister 
would not like it. 

Ab! now he goes, pushing at nothing, bumping 
against the wall. Jerry is caught, for all his boasting ? 

“ {le peeped,” he did!” cried Jerry. ‘‘ That isn't 
fair!” So he tightened the handkerchief, and pushing 
Oscar back into the centre, called out, ‘‘ Now, catch 
me, old Blinder!” 

Oscar was beginning to question the unjust charge, 


when he felt the push, and tried with a brave heart to 


keep up. Jerry went behind a chair, and every time 
Oscar came near him, put the chair between them. 

One girl poked him with a fan, while another whis- 
tled through a tin trumpet. 

‘** It is too bad!” thought Alice Meade to herself. I 
don’t believe this pleases God and the angels. I mean 
to help him.” So she ran near him that he might 
catch her. 

“Look out, Alice!” crid Ned, but she was caught 
fast. 

* It is Alice,” said Oscar. 

‘*Ho! you know that because somebody called her 


name. That'snogo. Try again.” 
‘*Meade!” whispered Alice ; and Oscar repeated it 
aloud. 


“Oh! she told!” cried Jerry. 

“Never mind,” said Alice, bravely. ‘‘ I'd like to 
be it now.” But just then somebody said—** Supper 
is ready!” and they looked up and saw that Uncle 
Ned and Mr. Meade were standing by the door. 

*“Oh! have you been there all the time, papa?” 
said Alice, running up to him. 

‘** Yes, darling,” said Mr. Meade, as he took her 
band; and, as they went out last, he whispered in her 
ear, ‘‘God bless you, little one!” And Alice’s little 
heart gave a quick throb of joy, for she knew what 
he meant. 

And did not God see all the time, too? And did he 
not bless the little Alice? For was there not once One 
who said—‘' Blessed are the peacemakers; for they 
shall be called the children of God ?"—Zachange. 


SCRIPTURE ENIGMA. 


“\ HE who, to trust to Israel's God, 
Forsook her native land. 
She who brought ruin on the world 
By stretching forth her hand. 


A boy who kept his father's sheep, 
And slew two beasts of prey. 

An aged man who fell and died 
Through tidings of dismay. 


The prophet whom the Jews expect 
Before the Lord's return. 

And where in Scripture shall we look 
This prophecy to learn ¢ 


She who her people saved from death 
When close on ruin’s brink. 

They who, to keep their Father's word, 
No wine of grapes would drink. 


Take the first letters of these words, 
And set them down with care, 
And you will spell a blessed name, 
Which Jesus Christ doth bear. 
—Good News for Young and Old, 


Answer in two weeks. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


RUE F turrets anp Fatse.—When a clown follows 

the will-o’-the wisp to his discomfiture, we blame the 
foolish man, and not the misguiding light. And so, 
if men will be so vain and unthinking as to imagine 
that every pleasant beauty adores them because she 
does not snub them, and deigns to marry them because 
she vouches to chat, whose fault is it when the pre- 
sumptuous lover is informed with cold politeness that 
his position is that of a friend only? The real mistake 
consists in conceiving nothing between the sexes but 
love. People rush into the error that a woman must 
either be discourteous to a man or in love with him ; the 
possibility of her entertaining a proper and healthy 
friendship for fifty of the opposite sex never seems to 
strike the world. Now the so-called flirt is eminently 
free from all thec es that are usually alleged against 
her. She is open and undisguised. Her affability is 
known and commented on from the fact that she con- 
verses without hesitation, laughs without constraint; 
she *‘ wears her heart upon her sleeve ;” there is no 
concealment, no attempt at reservation, no affectation 
of reserve. The really ne woman is of another 
cast. Her plots are darkly laid and darkly carried out. 
Her demeanor is staid, her style irreproachable. She 
encourages, no? with the open invitation of an assault, 
but with the covert affectation of a retreat. She leads 
on quietly, but without appearing to do so, and the 
world is képt in ignorance of her plans till her discre- 
tion is rewarded and a prize secured.— Home Journal. 


FatHer anv Davenrer.—My father never was an 
old man,—never so old that he failed to sympathize 
with me in everything. I cannot remember when I 
did not know the way to his heart, and how sure I was 
of a welcome in it. A woman never idolized a lover 
more than I did the man who kissed me every morning, 
and said; ‘‘ Good by, my child;” and at night, putting 


his arms about me, ‘* What bas my child being doing | dam, I 


an‘ thinking of to-day?” I never thought of deceiv- 
ing him more than I could have thought of hiding a sin 
from the Lord. It was neither fear nor duty which 
prompted such iull confession; it was the complete 
and perfect sympathy between us. A thought unshared 
with him was a meagre andrapid thing. An ambition 
was unworthy without Bis blessing. An idea was weak 
and narrow without the aid of his stronger methods of 
development. He never failed for a day to 
show me, in some way that he didlove me. He never 
left me to infer or imagine how dear I might be to him. 
It was a plain undoubted fact, so that with me it was 
my constant effort to make myself worthy of such a 
father.—Mary A. Wager in Rural New Yorker. 


Unoonscious Heroism.—One dark night, not long 
ago, a burglar entered a private house in Sixth avenue. 
On ascending one flight of stairs he observed a light in 
a chamber, and while hesitating what to do, a large 
woman suddenly descended upon him, seized him by 
the throat, forced him down through the hall, and 
pushed him into the street before he bad time to think. 
‘* Heroic repulse of a burglar by a woman,” was the 
way the story appeared in the — nextday. But 
when friends called and congratulated her upon her 
courage, she exclaimed, ‘*‘ Goodness ious! I didn’t 
know it was a burglar. If I had, I should have been 
frightened half to death. I tho it was my husband 
came home drunk again, and | was determined he 
shouldn't stay in the house in that condition.” 


SuperFiciat Lire.—l! hate the shallow Americanism 
which hopes to get rich by credit, to get knowledge by 
raps on midnight tables, skill without study, mastery 
without apprenticeship, power through a packed jury 
or caucus, or wealth by fraud. They think they have 
got it, but they have got 


something else—a crime, | ables, though 


which calls for another crime, and another devil be- 
hind that; these are steps to suicide, infamy, and the 
harming of mankind. In this life of show, puffing, 
advertisement, and manufacturing of public opinion, 
all excellence is lost sight of in the hunger for sudden 
performance and unearned praise.—2. W. Amerson. 


Menrat Lazivess.—How seldom do we seea man 
with his mind full of a subject, sit quietly down and 
‘think it out.” In a recent sermon in Cincinnati, 
while speaking of the press, the minister said: “Kt 
does the practical thinking fora large portion of our 
people. They are too busy or too indolent to do it for 
themselves, so they get a man to sit up nights, state the 
facts, draw the conclusions and advocate a theory for 
them, do the whole up in a convenient package and 
slip it under the front door. In half an hour, while 
they sip their coffee, they have not only learned exactly 
what is going on in the world, but exactly how they 


fought to think and how they ought to feel about the 


mixedjup business in this great, rushing world of ours.” 
It is to be feared that this evilis growing rapidly on 
the public mind. Young men are too easily satisfied 
with the appearance of things, and rarely place a heavy 
tax On their reasoning powers before arriving at con- 
clusions. The blame of this defect generally rests 
upon those who have had the training of their minds 
though in many cases their natural propensities lead 
them astray. However prone men, may be to shrink 
from physical labor, their desire to &void mental exer- 
tion of any kind is much greater. How many persons 
can you name who like to write a letter, even to a 
friend, merely from the pleasure to be derived there- 
from? The labor of the mind is more exhausting in 
its effects upon the human system than the labor of the 
bedy, and in just the same proportion that one is 
greater than the other, do men avoid its performance. 
Something should be done to stop this tide of shallow 
thinking which is gradually overspreading the shores 
of our national existence. t those who do think and 
can fully realize the importance of careful thought, en- 
deavor to inculcate these principles in the minds of the 
rising generation, that the high standard of our nation- 
ality fall not below those lethargic students of the old 
world !— Portland Transcript. 


Uxcommon Sensz.—We warmly endorse the remarks 
of the Advance on the “ over-work of housekeepers,” 
meaning thereby wives who ‘* do their own work” in 
distinction from those who keep “ help.” There is too 
much work done in many families, as if work was the 
chief end of women; too much work is demanded 
both by individuals and society in the aggregate and too 
little time is found for mental culture, social inter- 
course, recreation, or even actual bodily rest. Itisa 
false condition of society when the wife or house- 
keeper is obliged to expend the greater part of her time 
and strength in providing for strictly bodily wants ; 
and we must say that men are not free from responsi- 
bility in this matter. Let “* meals’ be wholesome, 
well-cooked and abundant, but diminish the variety ; 
the custom now prevailing of ** courses,” two or seve- 
ral kinds of meat, numerous “‘ side-dishes,” with **‘ des- 
sert,” etc., is physically and morally vicious. In our 
cities the fashion of boarding and hotel life has led 
people to desire upon their private tables what cannot 
be had except with large expenditure of money and 
labor, while in the country a weak imitation brings the 
same evils. Cannot we have less housework? Who 
will make the experiment of simple meals and less 
kitchen servitude !— Watchman and Reflector. 


Boy Man.—“ Miss Annie P. Ladd, of pe 
Me., bas been appointed by the Governor and con- 
firmed by the Council as a Justice of the Peace.” 
To be a man and magistrate 
‘Twas natural that Anno sighed, 


Since she one phase of man's es 
Already asa Ladd had tried. 


— Punchinello. 


Cuaracter BY Divisions.—The Nation, in review- 
ing a new publication by Van Nostrand, Pickett’s Men, 
a fragment of War History, says: ‘More is ina 
name at the South than with us, and it was the custom 
there to call brigades, divisions, and corps after their 
respective leaders—a custom that is worthy of passing 
notice. Had it any realsignificance? Did it mark the 
aristocratic tendeney of the Southern mind? Did it 
prove a lofty, sentimental eense of glory in the South- 
ern breast? Some may incline to think that it did— 
than something more than life and fortune and sacred 
honor was dedicated to the fight when each general of- 
ficer threw his name into the struggle, before all the 
world. Many subordinate commanders on the South- 
ern side did the same. But of our Northern generals, 
whose corps, divisions, and brigades were numbered, 
not named, we lost some able and brave in battle, who 
had been distinguished on many fields, whose names 
were first publicly known when the lists of killed were 
read. They had thrown in their fame with that which 
their troops had won.” 


Mopvern Jews.—A lady, famous for ber ‘‘ muslin 
theology,” talking to Carlyle, was bewailing the wick- 
edness of the Jews in not receiving our Saviour, and 
ended her diatribe against them by expressing her re- 

et that he had not appeared in ourtimes. ‘“* How de- 
ighted,” said she, **we should all be to throw our 
doors open to him and listen to his divine sore 
Don't you think so, Mr. Carlyle?” The sturdy philos- 
opher, thus appealed to, said In broad Scotch: “‘ Ma- 
don't. I thinkthat, had he come very fashion- 
ably dressed, with plenty of money, and preaching doc- 
trines palatable to the higher orders, | might have the 
honor of receiving from you a card of invitation, on 
the back of which would be written, ‘ To meet our 
Saviour’; but if he bad come uttering his divine pre- 
cepts, and denouncing the Pharisees, and associating 
with the publicans and lower orders, as he did, you 
would have treated him much as the Jews did, and 
cried out, *‘ Take him to Newgate, and hang him!’ ”"— 
Oluwer Optic’s Magazine. 


TuxoLtoey or Natcurs.—Ye men of gloom and aus- 
terity, who paint the face of Infinite Benevolence with 
an eternal frown, read in the Everlasting Book, wide 
open to your view, the lesson it would teach. Its pic- 
tures are not in black and sombre hues, but bright and 
glowing tints ; its music—save when ye drown it—is 
not in sighs and groans; but songs and cheerful sounds. 
Listen to the million voices in the summer air, and find 
one as dismal as your own. Remember, if ye can, the 
sense of hope and pleasure which every return of 
day awakens in the breath of all your kind who have 
not changed their nature ; and learn some wisdom even 
from the witless, when their hearts are lifted up, they 
know not how, by all the mirth and happiness it brincs. 


Dickens, in “ Rudge.’ 
Porticat Licenss.—To certain contributors we 
would remark that, in writing , sense is not at 


all essential ; but there are es with to 
the succession of ageented and unaccented = ables, 
which may be advantageously observed. We have not 
the space and time to exp these rules, but almost 
any elementary work upon English composition con- 
tains an inkling of them. There is also, in rhyme, a 
certain co dence in the sound of termina) syll- 
ig not obtainedin the words ‘“‘pala- 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


ver” and “ entertainer.” We should likewise wish to 
remark that itis not preper, in writing for the News 
Letter, to be narrow and illiberal, even in verse.— 
Neus Letter. 


A Horsr’s Petition to nis Detver.—Up the bill, 
whip me not; down the hill, hurry me not; in the 
stable, forget me not; of bay and corn, rob me not ; 
ot clean water, stint me not ; with sponge and brush, 
neglect me not; of soft, dry bed, deprive me not; if 
sick or cold, chill me not; with bit and reins, oh! jerk 
me not; and when you are angry, strike me not.— 
Our Dumb Animais. 


The Household. 


MOTHERLY TALKS 
WITH YOUNG HOUSEKEEPEBS. 


BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 
HOW ABOUT THE LITTLE GIRLS! 


in SHORT time since, you advocated ‘ teaching 

~ little boys to be useful,’ by training them to do, 
indoors, or out, whatever, forthe time being, lay within the 
compass of their strength and ability. But now we wish to 
ask, bow about /ittle girls? The boys say it isn’t fair to call 
upon them to perform ‘ girls’ work,’ unless the girls are made 
to reeiprocate the favor, and are willing to take their turn 
in doing * boys’ work’ when necessary.” 

‘Bless your litle hearts, dear boys! Who objects to 
that? Not the little girls, certainly. Isn’t it just what 
many of the dig girls are seeking to do, and the big boys— 
‘children of a larger growth,’ than you, my little man, are 
striving to prevent? Where is the girl, unless she has by 
fashion and conventionalities been unnaturally biased, who 
would not gladly, once in awhile, exchange sewing, sweep- 
ing and dusting, for a run out intothe free air, and glad 
sunshine, to take your place, and do your work—feed the 
chickens, weed in the garden, crop the corn, milk the cows, 
or rake the hay—though modern improvements bave of late 
cheated them of half such pleasures? Anything that little 
boys can do, little girls would think ‘such fun,’ if they 
might occasionally have the privilege of doing it—country 
girls, we mean—God bel]p those whose home is in the city! 
There are so few pleasures there, that the young can enjoy in 
the open air. To walk on hard, cold sidewalks, dressed like 
little ballet dancers, or ride over the rough pavements, with 
no free, untrammelled movement, or through the dirty 
streets, with their vile, impure smells, can give no such 
jeys as our country damsels, with the larger inheritance, 
and more abundant blessings, are in daily possession of. 
There is nothing equal to the pleasure our little folks may 
find, in any kind of outdoor employment, that is suited to 
their age and strength. These simple labors prepare them 
for larger and more important duties,and the knowledge 
will bring abiding comfort and self-reliance as they advance 
in age and intelligence.” 

“Will not such work wake girls coarse, romping and 
hoydenish ? Rough, noisy boys are bad enough—would you 
have our girls become like them ?”’ 

‘‘Is it the outdoors work that makes them so? Is it not 
rather the overflow of animal spirits that can find no way 
of escape, but by boistrous wild action? It is not very 
agreeable to the old and staid to be sure; but it certainly is 
less amaziug outdoors than in, yet it promotes health, and 
is only what we all did or longed to do in our youth. Age 
will soon tame the wild spirits, or restrain a too exuberant 
overflow, and nothing keeps them in check like pleasant 
labor. There are, to be sure, sometimes unfortunate associa- 
tions with really coarse, rude natures, which are very objec- 

tionable. We would never allow girls or boys to come 
under such inficence if we could help it; but that evil is to 
be found in every position; as often in the house as in the 
field, and if not inherent in your child’s own character, the 
influence will soon be discarded, the dross be separated, and 
the purer nature rise dominant. You must go out of the 
world to insure safety from such contact.”’ 

‘‘But country girls are not often lady-like and graceful, 
and work outdoors will tend to make them still more awk- 
ward. I couldn’t endure to see my little girl brought up 
under such influences.” ' 

‘‘“We have never foundin the city more graceful, lady- 
like, intelligent, pure-minded girls than we have seen in the 
conntry; but we have sometimes noticed that those who 
live nearest to the city, or Have spent much time there, too 
often acquire artificial habits, affectation, coquetry, loud, 
bold speech, or a fondness for dress, too stylish for a 
truly modest girl’s adorning, that 1s seldom seen 1n real 
country life. We do notthink that any kind or smount 
ef labor wiKk make one less modest or lady-like. We 
believe that our girls should know how to do, with their 
own hands, everything that they have strength for; and 
thereby secure and establish vigor and capacity for duties 
that, in after years, may fall to their lot. Wedo not mean 
that outdoor labor should be their habitual employment. 
We wish them to have the actual knowledge; but the 
heavier work, which more appropriately belongs to boys and 
men, should be undertaken by girls and women only on an 
emergency. Then love, or will, or both united, can make 
women strong to do the hardest, if she has the knowledge, 
while the necessity lasts. It is because such calls are made 
on every one, all through life, that we would have each one 
secure the knowledge early; but in extreme cases the over- 
strain On » woman’s physical life, if long continued, will 
compel the payment of large interest in later years, and 
therefore should be undertaken through necessity, only. 
God has not organized man and woman alike, physically ; 
nor do we believe, mentally either. We hasten to add, leat 
we should b@ arraigned for heresy, that we do not say they 
are not equal, but only diferent, the question of equality 
we wait for their own works to answer. Woman has 
sweeter, tenderer, dearer duties, demanding an organi- 
zation distinct from that which fits man for bis rougher, 
harder, more extended, more public, but not more noble 
work. We hear of women who have cat down tbeir timber, 
built their walls, ploughed their fields, or done the black- 
smithing for the neighborhood, with their own hands, from 
ehoiee, a kind of work which we could not do, and would 
not if we could, unless driven to it by some pressing neces- 
sity; but we should like to store up the knowledge how to 
do it against the time of need. Bgt we need not object if 
others take pleasure in it. Yet will not their own bodies, 
when they leave youth behind and go down to middle 
age, bear witness against the unnatural strain which they 
have been subjected to? Those whose office it is ‘to 
replenish the earth’ cannot make these violent drafts updn 

their system with impunity. It is net for a regular, 


daily occupation that we would desire to have girls taught 
how to do their brothers’ work, as well as their own, 
though much that pertcins to such will always be pleasant 
and attractive,and light work in the open air will always 
furnish healthy exercise for our girls; but we want to see 
every member of the family so educated that there may 
never occura vacancy about the home that some one, girl 
or boy, wan or Woman, is not able wud willing to step into 
and fill satisfactorily. To this end, faithfully teach your 
little ones, girls or buys, to put their hands to any work that 
is necessary.” 

‘* Next you will tell us to let our girls saw and split wood, 
milk the cows, harness and unbarness the horse,”’ etc. 

“Yes. Why not’? They should know how to do all 
this, and do itall, and try it often enough to feel at ease 
and without fear in the effort, and that will be sufficient for 
the present. But suppose, ina few years, your daughter 
marries and goes from you to some distant settlement, 
where neighbors are scarce and ‘help’ uncertain. Girls of 
wealth and refimement have done such things. Let the 
monotony of frontier life be occasionally enlivened by a real 
attack of chills and fever in which all takea part. When hus- 
band and ‘girl,’ if your daughter is so fortunate as to secure 
one, take their turn in shaking, will not the wife look back 
to the time when brother Will and she had their miniature 
saws add hatchets and made much sport in preparing the 
‘kindlings?’ Won't she see that the knowledge how to do 
this, which was simply amusement then, has been stored 
up for real service now? She little thought when grandpa 
taugh the to milk old Brindle, without fear of the gentle 
animal, how she would thank him for it in this far off home? 
Are you sure that your little girl will never be placed in 
circumstances, for only a few hours perhaps, when she 
would be most thankful to know how to do any oneof these 
thiegs? Can you not imagine circumstances where it 
would be an incalculable blessing? We can, any number 
of them, not at all beyond the bounds of possibility. We 
have known cases, where it was almost a matter of life or 
death, that a lady should have skill and courage to harness 
& horse, and hasten fur help. These cases may be rare; yet 
if they come but once in a life time, is not the lesson worth 
the learning! If you were driving a team—a very desirable 
accomplishment for any young lady—and the harness 
should break or become unfastened, ought you not fur your 
own safety to know how to repair the mischief? Every 
girl should early learn how each part of the harness must be 
adjusted, else the pleasure and independence of being able 
to drive when older, will be attended with much risk, and 
often with fatal consequences. Youth—early childhood—is 
the time to secure this knowledge, that you may be pre- 
pared to use it with confidence and self-control when 
needed. If it is never needed, in later life, knowing how 
will not injure any one.” 


RECEIPTS. 


To Baxe a Catoxen.—Choose full grown, plump, 
well-fattened chickens; remove all the pinfeathers carefully 
and singe all the hairs off by holding a lighted paper under 
the chicken before opening, then open with care; see that 
the gall is not broken in taking out the entrails and giblets, 
and that none of the crop or windpipe ‘is left in; then wash 
in plenty of cold water; put inside the giszard, liver and 
heart, when well cleaned and washed, and hang up to drain 
all night. If very warm weather, put in a piece of charcoal 
to keep it sweet. When ready the next morning to prepare 
for baking cut off the neck and legs, aud lay aside with the 
giblets for gravy; prepare adressing or stuffing of dried bread, 
rolled fine, with a litcle salt, pepper, sage and summer savory 
—the quantity of seasoning must be determined by the taste 
of the family—rub salt and pepper inside, fill with the dress- 
ing, putting enough into the neek or crop to giveit a plump 
look, sew up and skewer. There should be a grate fitted to 
every meat-pan on which to lay meat or fowls to keep them 
from becomingsclammy by resting in the water; rub your 
fowls with a little butter and salt, place on this grate, 
pour boiling water into the pan and put into the oven; let 
it cook about fifteen minutes, then baste with a little butter 
and water kept in a bow! close by, dredge over some flour 
and baste again; repeat the basting three or four times 
while the chickens are baking; turn them over every time; 
oook till a fork will enter the flesh easily, but taking care 
mot to dry up the meat; then remove the skewers and 
thread with which they were sewed, prt them on the platter 
and place in the heater, or where they will keep hot till the 
gravy is ready. 


Gravy For Roast on Onicxen.—Put the 


tle salt and pepper, then cover them with boiling water and 
set on the back part of stove or range to cook slowly as soon 
as you have put the chickens into the oven; dip the feet 
and legs into boiling water long enough to scald off all the 
leathery skin, and put them into the sauce pan to boil with 
the giblets and neck. The feet and lower part of the leg, 
usually thrown away, contain a good deal of jelly which 
gives a very desirable richness and body to the gravy, and 
when boiled tender many think them a great delicacy to be 
served whole. Whenthe giblets are boiled tender, chop 
very fine, and while chopping dredge over flour till you 
have made them like a paste, then put back into the water 
they were boiled in to simmer till the chickens are done, 
stirring occasionally that the chopped giblets may not stick 
to the sauce pan. After the chickens are taken up, set the 
meet pan on the stove and shake some flour into the liquor 
at the bottom of the pan. By the time the chickens are 
cooked this should have been done to a brown gravy. 
After you bmve put in the flour do not stir it until the liquor 
has boiled up over it, then rub it quite smootb, and, little 
by little, pour in the water in which the chopped giblets 
are; stir constantly until it thickens, and if properly man- 
aged you will have a smooth brown gravy of fine flavor. 


anp Tariooa Popprnve.—Put a teacup of ta- 
pioca into a pint and a half of cold water over night. Before 
breakfast the next morning set it where it will become quite 
warm, but net hot enough to cook. After breakfast pare 
six good sized sour apples, or eight if not very large; quar- 
ter them and steam them in a dish till tender. Lay them into 
the pudding dish, stira cup and a half of sugar into the 
soaked tapioca, add a teacup of water and « teaspoon 
even full of salt, stir together and pour over the apple, slice 
@ lemon very thin and lay over the top, bake slowly three 
hours; eat with butter, with wine sauce, or bard savve, as 
you prefer. 

Mrs. M. FP. B. inquires where Prepared Flour can be ob- 
tained. We buy it in boxes containing a dogen five peund 
packages, at the manufacturer's, Jewell Brothers, foot of 
Pulton Street, Brooklyn, near the Ferry. We presume your 
OWn grocer, at your request, will procure it from the manu- 
factory. 


giblets and neck into a small sauce pan, sprinkle over a lit- 


Scientific and Sanitary. 


THE MALARIOUS SEASON, 

present year will have to be written down as 

one of singular unbealthbfuiness. All over the land dis- 
ease has had a peculiar virulence, and many have been the 
victims. Convalescenee bas been slow, relapses have been 
frequent, and the weakly and bardworked have been deci- 
mated, while as a general fact it is stated by observant 
pbysigians that people are returning from their vacations 
and country tours by no means with the usual renewal of 
vigor, to provide for the strain of hard-work and the com- 
ing winter. Malarious diseases, or sueh as are caused by 
poisonous influences in the atmosphere have been espe- 
cially prevalent. Bilious fevers have cut short many lives, 
taking on an unusually fatal type, and yellow fever, the most 
aggravated form of this class of complaint, has invaded 
even the Nortb, besides raging in Southern parts where 
itis more commonly expected. Whether its presence in 
our port is to be credited to the reckless obstinacy of mer- 
chants or to the odious exactions of health officials, both 
looking more to percentages, than to the health of the city, 
itis ‘certain that the season has been favorable towards 
making worst of the mischief thus originated. If we seek 
the causes, there are some which maybe readily named. 
Health is largely dependent on the purity of the atmosphere. 
Great and long prevailing heat is sure to favor the produc- 
tion of poisons, effluvia, germs and gasses, while a dry soil 
throws up dust, organic and mineral. In ordinary seasons 
we have more or less rain falling in frequent thunder- 
showers. Rain is a great cleanser. It can take up carbonic 
acid in bulk equal to itself, it can take many times its own 
volume of ammonia it carries down dust of all kinds, 
which cannot rise again while the ground is moist. All 
these things are thus cleaned out of the air and removed 
out of harm’s way, leaving us that which is pure and in- 
vigorating to breathe. Whether it has the same power over 
malarious germs or effluvia may be doubted. But the elec- 
trical discharges in thunder-showers are well known to pro- 
duce ozone in quantity, and this is a most powerful disin- 
fectant. Rain bas been all but unknown through our torrid 
season, and thunder-showers exceeding few; thus we have 
missed the most friendly agencies of health, and the atmos- 
phere which we must breathe whether we will or no, has 
been laden with mischief, bringing death to some, disease 
to many, and weakness apon all. The éntrance upon another 
winter, its labors and dangers, coming upon us under such 
circumstances, must bring with it caution tothe wise. It 
is atime, above all others, to cultivate temperance in all 
things, and the avoidance of any enfeebling course of life; 
excessive work, strain on the nervous system, dissipation, 
drinking, together with the whole round of hygiepic abuses 
connected with our artificial forms of life, will do their 
worst, unless people can be induced to take eounsel with 
their fears, and behave themselves as wel, as exercise their 
common sense. 


GIVE SCIENCE 


The Presbyterian sighs after the good old times when 
apples were worth only fifty cents a buskel, peaehes were 
‘*sold by the wagon load,’’ and plums were *‘ without end.” 
This, coming on the heel of a season so affluent in its fruit 
produet that farmers have been only too glad to get fifty 
cents a bushel for their apples, aud when fruit of all kinds 
has barely paid for the gathering and transportation, let 
alone the cost of production, is rather malapropos. But 
when it charges this fictitious degeneraey in the fruit pro- 
duct upon science meddling with good old-fashioned agri- 
culture, one can hardly suppose that its own good sense is 
responsible for such an absurdity. The Technologist takes 
this for a text and makes a sharp rejoinder, involving the 
good name of religious journals in general. As to the main 
question it shows triumphantly that there has been an ex- 
traordinary increase of the fruit crop during the past twenty 
years or so, to be credited fairly to the systematic experi- 
ments and labors of scientific agriculturists. As to the 
‘‘antipathy to scienoe which is so frequently born of igno- 
rance and fostered by narrow minded prejudice,” and of 
which religious journals are brought in guilty, there are 
things to be said on both sides. In the first place, many 
religious journals as well as other journals, cannot afford, or 
think they cannot, todo anything more for their readers 
than to clip somewhat at random, current items from other 
journals. There is a vast deal of this sort of material float- 
ing around on the authority ef nobedy, which seems to be 
regarded as common property. So persistent is the habit of 
using it that we not unfrequeatly find our own articles 
boldly appropriated without credit, contrary to law as well 
as propriety. The mischief is very great, as much, not only 
trash, but pernicious assertion in the name of science 
gains currency. Again, some religious journals have a 
narrow-minded antipathy to seience. It is, however, grad- 
ually passing away, and most of them now are careful to 
eurich their colamns with interesting morceaux recording 
scientific discoveries and theories. For those that do this 
on the one hand, and on the other seek every opportunity to 
get a fling at seience in general, or when it seems to traverse 
what they think ought to be true, we have a contempt 
which we would not feel against the Inquisitors who 
silenced Galileo. Aside from these are prejudices of good 
and honest men which are yet to be overcome. But there 
is some exeuse for them, for when we look iato the scientific 
ranks there are things discoverable which are quite as repre- 
hensible in their way, and well calculated to make people 
distrust their eorciusions. Science implies the unbiassed 
love of exact truth. But the men of science betray too 
often as determined ao bias towards the destruction of old 
beliefs, as religious people do im behalf of favorite dogmas. 
There is a growing tendeney among them towards turgid 
speculation, too far overspreading the diminutive basis of 
faets to be consistent with the laws of accurate and calm 
investigation, and enly to be explaived on the ground that 
some underlying motive, foreign to scienee proper, is urging 
them on. If there is a bias for old time dogmatic teachings, 
there is also a bias against them equally injurious to truth, 
of which we detect a great deal lurking in leetures and dis- 
courses and theses whieh abound. Before any great head- 
way can be made in correcting the foolish antipathies of 
narrow-minded theologians, seienee must arise and pat 
dewn what is now greatly damaging its good name. Asa 
practical example of extraordinary facility in jumping at 
conclusions, we need not go farther than to peruse the ad 
dress of the late President of the American Association tor 
the Advancement of Seience at Troy. If that iste be taken 
as indicating the style in which results are reached, we can- 
not be too cautious in accepting them for verities, no mat- 
ter what great reputation or titles or offieial position the 


hold who assume to be interpreters of nature, 


— 


Agricultural. ‘ 


AN AGRICULTURAL RHYME. 


NOT BY H. 6. 


le en deep—two feet, at least—for corn or rye. 
You can'tin stony land! Sir, that's a lie; 

A sub-soil plough will do it; then manure, 

And put on plenty; if the land is poor 

Get muck and plaster. buy them by the heap, 

No matter what they cost, you'll fiud them cheap. 
I've tried them often, and 1 think I know; 

Then plough again two feet betore you sow. 


Potatoes get on best in saudy soil, 

I'm sure of that—but plant before you boil ; 

Then put in strawberries; that's what I do— 
Confoand you for a blockkead! W hy don't you 

Get modern works and read them! No, you'd rather 
Go creeping on just like your stupid father. 

That patch is good for melons. Why the deuce 
Don't you convert those swamps to better use | 


Beets are a paying crop, and don't cost much 

To raise; so’s cabbage, pumpkins, squash, and such ; 
They'll mM.” seli and bring you beck your money— 
No bees? The mischief! W hat d'ye do for honey! 
Sir, let me tell you piainiy you re an ase-— 

Just look at those ten acres gone to grass! 

Put turnips in'em. Timothy don't pay— 

Can't cattle teed on anything but hay? 


I don't consider hogs a firat-class crop ; 
Give me my own free choice, sir, and 1'd swap 
The best of ‘em for strawberi ies or sheep— 
But let me say again, you must plough deep ; 
‘Lbe trouble with our tarmers is, that they 
Can't be induced to look beyond to-day ; 
Let them get sub-soil ploughs and turn up er nd, 
And hang it, sir! let them manure their iand. 
— Punchinello. 


COPPER RIVETS. 


We wonder how many farmers know what an easy 
thing it is to make or mend harness with copper belt-rivets. 
A bole punched through the leather aud a few blows with a 
hammer are all that is necessary. The operation is far more 
quickly performed than sewing, and it is quite as strong and 
durable. An exchange says: 


I have made a good farm bridle in thirty minutes, at a 
cost of fifty cents all told. I needed a set of buggy harness 
and the harness-maker proposed to accommodate me for $25. 
With the barness-maker’s’ail on the saddle and traces, 
which had to be sewed, 1 madea set of buggy harness iu 
less than two rainy days at a cost of $12.50 ail wid. 


There is something more to be said on this matter of bar- 
ness making. Are we not made to pay for too much leather 
and work on all our harnesses! Why cannot our borses 
pull and hold back from the girth, the shafts answering for 
both traces and hold backs? Indian ponies make most 
astonishing marches with lodge-poles dragging behind 
them, fastened to « girth, and loaded with squaws, pap- 
pooses and camp equippage. (See Catlin’s North American 
Indians.) A Mexican, when he wants a supply of fire wood 
lassos a log and taking aturn with the lariat round the 
pommel of his saddle makes the horse carry him and drag 
the log to his cabin. Moreover, when heis herding cattle 
he will, with perhaps @ companion to help him, lasso 8 wild 
ox and drag him by mere hauling power toany desired 
place, the girth receiving strains from every poesble direc- 
tion, resisting them with perfect success and with no appar- 
ent injury to the horse. We have heard lately of a trotung 
harness without traces or breeching, and we are inclined to 
think that the plan would succeed not ouly with light bug- 
gies, but with the heavier kinds of wagons. We are aware 
that we may ineur the wrath of harness-wakers, by ventur- 
ing to suggest what may be construed as an attempt to re- 
duce their chances for work, but our conscience does not 
trouble us. In fact, it is said that mechanics thrive best 


‘where every farmer bas a work-sbop of his own. 


—Tue Royvat Sooty of England 
has adopted the following scale of poimis for cows and 
heifers of the Jersey breed: Lead, small, fine and tapering; 
Cheek, small; Throat, clean; Muazie, fine, and encircled by 
a light color; Nostrils, high andopea; Horus, smooth, erum- 
pled, not too thick at the base, and tapering; Ears, small 
and thin; Ears, of adeep orange color within; yes, full and 
placid; Neck, stmight, fine, and placed hghtly on the 
shoulders: Chest, broad and deep; Barrel, hooped, broad and 
deep; Well-ribbed home, having bat little space between the 
last rib and the hip; Back, straight trom the withers to the 
top of the hip; Back, straight trom the top of the hip to the 
setting-on of the tail; and the tail at right angles with the 
back; Tail, fine; Tail, hanging down to the hocks; Hide, thia 
and movable, but not too loose; Hide, covered with fine soft 
hair; Hide, of good color; Fore-legs, short, straight, and 
fine; Fore-arm, swelling and full about the knee; Mind-quar- 
ters, from the hock to the point of the rump, long and well 
filled up; Hind-legs, short and straight (below the hocks), 
and bores rather fine; Hind-legs,.squarely placed, not toe 


close together when viewed from behind; Hind-legs, not too 


close in walking; Hoofs, small; Udder, full in form, «., 
well in line with the belly; Udder, well up behind; Teats, 
large, and squarely placed, behind wide apart; Milk-veins, 
very promineat; Growth; General appearance; Condition. 
Each of these thirty-four points counts one in awarding 
prises. Thirty-four is, therefore, perfection. According to 
the society's rules no prize can be awarded to any cow 
having less than 29 points, nor toany heifer having less 
than 26 points. Heifers are considered perfect at 3U points, 
as their udders and milk-veins cannot be fully developed. 


—Mrwavxesr is the greatest grain market in the 
world. it has six large elevators, abie to hold trom half « 
million to a million and a half bushels. Yet mst week five 
hundred cars were standing in the freight yards and on the 
tracks of the city, unable to discharge their wheat. This 
immense glut is from old wheat. and the mershante estimate 
that there are a million more bushels of the crop of 1869 to 
come. 


—A FEW DAYS sINOg, at an auction sale in Bangor, 
Me., 43,000 acres of timber land were sold at prices vary- 
ing from $1.48 te $1.75 per acre. The agg-egete sum real- 
ized was about $70,000. This was one of .be largust sales 
of timber land ever made on private accou tin Maine. 


oF Suort-morwe on the 41h of August, 
by Mr. W. R. Dancan, of Towanda, LiL, sighteen cows and 
heifers averaged $554; and nine Dulls $633. Cows were sold 
as high as $1,500, $1,150, $1,000, $750, e c.; bulls at $1,760 
$705, $640, ete. 


— Tux Stare Socrry of Kentucky 
offers prizes, as follows: For the best sewing machines, 
$10; for tobacco, in various forms, $94; for sundry liquors, 
$230, of which $210 are for whiakey, the best barrel thereof 
receiving $120. We hope that these facts will meet the eye 


of Petroleum V. Nasby. 
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— In February last, Congress passed a joint resolu- 

tion instructing the Secretary of War to provide for taking 
meteorological observations at military stations and other 
points in the United States, and for giving notice by tele- 
graph of the approach and force of storms. A general 
order was issued in March, instructing the Sigual Corps to 
carry out the intention of Congress; and inviting the co- 
operation of all scientific and commercial associations in 
this important work. For the present, the officers having 
the work in charge, will limit their labors to the collection 
and publication of facts, with such meteorological laws as 
appear to be sufficiently well established to justify their 
acceptance as the rule rather than the exception. In the 
principal cities and seaport towns, the reports collected 
from all quarters will be sent to the newspapers and will be 
at once put upon the bulletins of the Boards of Trade or 
Merchants’ Exchanges. Meteorological maps will be 
posted in places where they can be consulted by the public, 
an. all changes in the weather will be noted thereon as 
reported, so as to afford a general view of the condition and 
disturbances of the atmosphere throughout the country. 
The vast extent of territory which will be covered by this 
system of weather reports, gives to the project a high value 
in a purely scientific point of view, while the becxefits 
which it will confer upon commerce and agriculture may 
be of the utmost importance. Wecan imagine the mer- 
chant or farmer of the future baving an indicator in his 
office, which will tell him with passable certainty what the 
weather will be some hours ahead, even as our Wall street 
brokers to-day can sit in their counting-rooms and watch 
the fluctuations of gold and stocks, with far more comfort 
to themselves, and far less danger to their orguns of hear- 
ing than if they were personally present at the board. 
This somewhat visionary picture is rendered more possible 
because the motion of storms over the American Continent 
is governed by laws, the regularity of whose operation is 
already tolerably well understood; and when the phenom- 
eva can be studied with the more general accuracy which 
the telegraphic system will afford, we may surely hope for 
very satisfactory results. 


— A list, supplementary to the last Army Register, 
has been published, from which it appears that we still have 
348 officers in excess of the regimental organization allowed 
by the Act of Congress approved July 15th, 1870. This 
shows a reduction of 103 since the passage of the law, and 
at thie rate the army will reduce itself to its prescribed 
limits in six or eight months. Moreover, a board is ordered 
to convene at Washington for the purpose of examining 
officers who are unfit for the proper discharge of their 
duties from any cause except injuries incurred or disease 
contracted in the line of their duty, and it is understoed 
that the officers whose cases are to come before the Board 
considerably exceed in number those who are supernume- 
rary. There seems to be a good deal of dissatisfaction 
among Army Officers, arising, in some instances, from the 
wholesale abolition of brevet rank, butin most cases we 
fear from the ill-judged legislation which has of late cramped 
the working of the military bureaus, so that affairs do not 
move so smoothly as they did when we had half a million 
of men in the field. The fact is that Congresmonal action 
is almost certain to blunder wnen directed toward affny 
teform, and any attempt to turn the army into a democratic 
organization, whether for political reasons or otherwise, is 
sure to impair the efficiency of the service. We believe 
that the Secretary or War has the best interests of the arm, 
at heart, and will do all that is in hie power to promote its 
welrsare so far as 18 possible with a score or two of politi- 
cians watching for chances to distinguish themselves. 
Many a good officer who is to-day hesitating whether or no 
to tender his resignation would be glad ecough to remain in 
the service if the Revised Regulations could be re-revised 
by a Board of West Point men, and all the cumbersome 
and General Order trash of the past few years wiped out at 
once and forever, leaving soldiers to take care of soldiers, 
under the supervision of the Secretary of War and judi- 
ciously selected committees. 


—The affection and admiration with which General 
Robert E. Lee was regarded throughout the South cannot 
find a parallel in the case of any living man, and even 
among those who died before him—if we do not take into 
consideration his mistaken though, we believe honest course, 
in joining the Rebellion—we search in vain for any one 
who combined in so eminent a degree those qualities which 
goto make up the ideal Southern gentleman. Descended 
from one of the most aristocratic families in aristocratic 
Virginia, and bearing a name famous in the military records 
of the eountry, it is no wonder that a certain prestige sur- 
rounded him trom the outbreak of the war of the Rebellion. 
At that time be held a commission as Lieutenant Colonel 
in the United States army, which he resigned on April 25th 
1861. And here let us note the fact that his name is borne 
upon the Army Register as “‘ resigned" justas are the names 
of all other officers whose resignations were regularly ac- 
cepted. Is it fair then to stigmatize him as a deserter? 
We have often seen the fact of his desertion asserted, but 
we are constrained, until better authority is found, to be- 
lieve the official documents rather than the public prints. 
In addition to the claims which his sociaP position and 
antecedents gave him upon the affections of Southeners, 
General Lee was the one man to whom all rebels looked 
throughout the war with unchanging confidence Let 
Davis and his cabinet intrigue as they would, let the weak 
and inefficient Congress be badgered out of its few senses; 
let the heads of departments quarrel as they might, and 
speculate as they did in bonds and cotton, Robert E. Lee 
was always the same gallant soldier, the same trustworthy 
coansellor, the same proud representative of Southern aris- 
tocrats as when he was first assigned a command in the 
army of Virginia. It is easy, and it used to be popular 
among Northeners, to affect a scorn of these traits or at 
least of such of them as lean to what we contemptuously 
term ‘‘chivairy,”’ but Lee’s character had none of those 
**swash-buckler” qualities which render so many Southen- 
ers objects only of pity and contempt, and wecan surely 
afford now to acknowledge with pride a hearty admiration 
of all Lee’s characteristics which are truly admirable. His 
course, since the surrender at Appomattax, has been most 
praiseworthy and honorable, and in the one or two instances 
in which he has been drawn out of his retirement, he has 
evidently been the victim of politicians who have tried to 
make use of his name to their own advantage. The South 
may well mourn for the death of her distinguished soldier, 


and we venture to assert that any Northerner who served 
in the army during the war will claim it asa right to ten- 
der his sympathy even if it should be rejected. 


—We print elsewhere an extract from a contemporary, 
referring tWvertain peculiarities of the Rebel Army organ- 
ization as indicative of Southern traits of character, and we 
find an account published in the Molile Tribune, which 
affords an almost unparalleled example of the reckless and 
resolute bravery which distinguished Southern troops. It 
may be remembered that in 1864 the U. 8. steamer 
Housatonic was sunk by a torpedo boat off Charleston, 
S. C., most of her crew being carried with her to the bot- 
tom. Recent explorations, by means of diving apparatus, 
have discovered the huge man-of-war lying on the bottom, 
while beside her is the little thirty-foot torpedo boat which 
caused her destruction. The history of the latter has, we 
believe, never before been fully published. She was built 
at Mobile and sent by rail to Charleston, to operate against 
the Federal fleet. In regard to her construction, it is suffi- 
cient to say that she was arranged to go entirely under 
water, if desired, and experiments proved that, with her 
working crew of eight men, she could remain entirely sub- 
merged as long as two hours. On her arrival at Charleston, 
volunteers were called for aud obtained, and her com- 
mander, Lieut. Payne, of Virginia, was just giving the 
order to cast off, when the swell of a passing steamer 
washed over her hatchway and sunk ber instantly, with her 
crew, Payne alone escaping with his lite. In a few days 
she was raised, and another crew volunteered ‘under the 
same officer. Much the same thing happened in this in- 
stance, two of the men, however, making their escape by 
the hatchway, the remaining six going down with the boat. 
Again she was raised, and her owner, Captain Hundley, 
took her for an experimental trip into the Stono river. 
After going through a number of evolutions on the surface 
of the water, she dived beneath the surface, aud her re- 
appearance was awaited in vain. After near a week's 
search she was found inclining at an angle of forty degrees, 
her nozzle driven deep into the soft mud of the bottom. 
Her crew of nine dead men were standing, sitting, lying 
about in her hold asphyxiated. Hundley was standing 
dead at his post, a candle in one hand, while the other had 
grown stiff with death in his vain efforts to uaclamp the 
hatch. Others hed been working at the keys of the ballast, 
but the inclination at which the boat had gone down had 
jammed the keys so that the men could not cast off the 
heavy weight which held them down. Another cal! for 
volunteers was responded to by Lieutenant Dixon, of 
Mobile, and eight men. This time the torpedo boat reached 
the Federal fleet, but sank with her victim, the Housatonic, 
carrying to the bottom the fourth crew which had dared to 
navigate this ill-fated craft. It is not difficult to obtain 
volunteers for a desperate affair, where the intoxication of 
excitement is, to some extent, an equivalent for the danger, 
but the men who intelligently placed themselves in this 
nameless torpedo boat must have possessed a combination 
of recklessness and true courage which is comparatively 
rare. 


—General statements are perverbially dangerous, but 
it 1s safe to say that no reasonably respectable being ever 
read Tom Brown's adventures at Rugby and Oxford with- 
out imbibing a good opinion of their author, Mr. Thomas 
Hoghes, M. P., who has been in this country for several 
weeks, but untilthe llth inst. did not appear in public, 
On the evening of that day he was received by an enthu- 
siastic Boston audience in the Music Hall, and with right 
honest and straighttorward words stood up for England 
and Englishmen in a way at once honorable to himself 
and instructive to his audience. We have only space for 
a few quotations, and to begin with give the bit of flattery 
with which he prepared his hearers for what was to follow: 

Everywhere I have been earried about to the places of in- 
terest in the neighborhood, lodged, boarded, and cared for 
as if 1 had been a dear relative returning from long absence. 
However demoralized an Englishman may become in bis 
own country, there is always one plank in his social morals 
which he clings to with the utmost tenacity, and that is 

ying for his own postage stamps. My hold even on this 
fast straw is sadly released. I am obliged to keep vigilant 
watch on my letters to hinder their being stamped and 

sted for me by invisible hands. Everywhere I 
—_ found, when I have sounded the reasons for all this 
kindness, that it was offered to me personally because (to 
use the words of some, whom I hope I may now look on as 
dear friends) “ we feel that you are of us.” The moment 
the name of my country was mentioned, a cloud come over 
the kindest faces. I cannot conceal from myself that the 
feeling toward England in this country is one which must 
be deeply painful to every Englishman. 


This brings him to the serious work of the evening, and 
he goes at his subject with a clear sighted comprehension 
of its bearings which ought to go far to clear away the fog 
which bas been raised around our English relations by the 
Alabama negotiations. He admits that as a rule the aristoc- 
racy with some notable exceptions sided with the South, 
and he does not blame them very much, for he says: 

Your whole bistory has been a determ ‘ned protest against 

rivilege and in faver of equal mghts for all mer, and you 
love never been careful in speech or conduct to conciliate 
your adversaries. For years your papers and the speeches 
of your public men had rung with denunciations (many of 
them very unfair) of them and their caste. 

After enumerating the enemies of the North he turns to 
her friends whom he finds in all ranks, but especially in the 
middle classes, and makes out a large majority who favored 
the cause of “‘ freedom and law.’’ His description of the 
great meeting ip Exeter Hall is really thrilling, giving us 
an idea of the excitement which existed in England at that 
time, such as we have not before received from English 
lips. When he reaches the Alabama Question Mr. Hughes 
reiterates the Opinion which he has repeatedly expressed in 
Parliament, namely, that in favor of arbitration: 

England is ready to have the case in all its bearin 
ferred to impartial arbitration. She bas in fact surren wood 
her old positien as untenable, and agreed to the terms pro- 
posed by yourown Government. What more can you ask 
of a nation of your own blood, as proud and sensitive as 
on all points where national honor is in ques- 
tion 

In speaking of the peeene Neutrality Proclamation he 
says, pointedly: 

But if the proclamatiou of neutrality was a mistake, it 
was made by our Government at the earnest solicitation of 
Mr. Foster and other warm friends of yours, who pressed it 
forward, entirely, as they supposed, in your interest. The 
wanted to legitimatize the captures —— by your block 
ing squadron, and put British merchants who lost their 
ships at once out of court. The Government acted at their 
instanee, so, whether a blunder or not, the proclamation 
was Dot an unfriendly act. 


This address has doubtless been read by milhons of 
Americans, and although some unwelcome truths are con- 
tained therein, we cannot but believe that coming from 
such a man as Thomas Hughes, its effect will be wholly 
for good exeepting in those quarters where it is denied that 


any good thing can come out of England. 


—The statutes of New York require that an election 
district sball contain as nearly as possible four hundred 
voters. It is, therefore, ococasionally necessary to rearrange 
the boundry lines of districts, changing them so as to com- 
ply with the law. Our worthy Mayor, doubtless incited 
thereunto by his Tammany co-adjutors and by the undemo- 
cratic results of the United States census, fas seen fit to 
revise these subdivisions of our municipality so as to facili- 
tete—let us hope such is his desiga—the execution of the 
new election laws on the 8th of November. With this end 
in view it is natural that the Sixth Ward should demand 
especial attention, that section of the city having always 
been noted for the perfection of its voting machinary. 
Accerdingly its election districts have been arranged on the 
basis of the May election returns, which, as we stated last 
week, gives the proportion of 100 voters to 212 population, 
and thus seem to authorize an increased number of districts. 
The lines dividing the new districts, in several instances, 
bisect blocks of buildings instead of following the natural 
division hnes of streets,and we have seen as yet no 
satisfactory reasons given why this should be so, unless 
indeed, but we can hardly believe that such is the true rea- 
son; these arbitrary lines will favor the process of * repeat- 
ing” as practiced by our fellow citizens.—We have often 
had oceasion of late to notice the course of the Democratic 
press with regard tothe naturalization and election laws 
passed by Congress last winter, but since it became evident 
at the Philadelphia election that Federal power, supported 
if necessary by federal soldiers, will be used for the enforce- 
ment of these laws, it has become absolutely sublime 
in the expression of its indignation, the World even 
intimating in unmistakable language, that the time has 
almost come when the divine right of revolution ought to 
be exercised. We have no tear that these editorials will 
have influence enough to cause any serious trouble, for we 
are among those who believe that if worst comes to worst 
the good men of both parties wil! unite in sustaining laws 


which, even according to the most malign interpretation, | Ordinary.. 


can only serve to secure elections more honest than we have 
been accustomed to of late years. 


— The news from Paris is conflicting, some dis- 
patches declaring that the city can never be taken, and 
others, that the Committee of Defense is utterly and irre- 
vocably inefficient. Meanwhile, it is certain that the 
French have been beaten ina oonsiderable engagement 
near Orleans, that the besieging army is receiving large 
and constant re-inforcements, and that the Germans have as 
yet suffered no serious reverses. Secret negociations of 
some kind appear to be going on, and General Burnside bas 
repeated)y passed and repassed between Paris and the 
Prussian headquarters, bis mission being probably to se- 
eure the safety of Americans, and possibly to bear dir- 
patches as a matter of courtesy. The talk about interven- 
tion on the part of Russia and Austria has been forgotten, 
and it seems to be generally admitted now that the belli- 
gerents will not be interfered with. General Sheridan 
writes that the capture of Paris is,in his opinion, only a 
question of time. Both the French and Prussian armies 
suffer largely from desertions, and, within the Prnssian 
lines at least, such deserters as are convicted are very sum- 
marily dealt with, several executions having already taken 
place. 


PUBLISHERS NOTICES. 


Arms for Hunting and Self-Defence. 

Messrs. E. Remington & Sons, of New York, who adver- 
tise their sporting rifles and pocket pistols in our columns, 
are the manufacturers of the celebrated Remington rifle, 
which has been officially recommended for exclusive use in 
the United States Army, and, according to a recent des- 
patch from Germany, pronounced by General Sheridan su- 
perior to both the Needile-gan and the Chassepot. Their 
sporting rifle is made on the same priuciple as their breech- 
loading arm, and is a safe, simple, accurate and éffective 
weapon. Illustrated catalogues, with full particulars, may 
be had from the firm by mail, or from any of their agents 
in our large cities. 


Silks. 

The troubles in France caused some manufacturers to sell 
their goods mach under cost, and in the middle of August 
Le Boutillier Brothers, of Union Square, were thus able to 
purchase several cases of Silks which they have been fortu- 
nate enough to receive safely. The same house have a very 
great variety of new fabries for dresses, ete. It is worth 
while to call, if only to look through their stock. 


Silver Ware. 

On the last page of this week’s issue our readers wil! ob- 
serve the advertisement of Messrs. Reed & Barton, one of 
the very oldest houses in the Union engaged in the manu- 
facture of Silver Plated Ware. We commented a few weeks 
ago upon the celebrity which this particular branch of 
American manufacture had acquired, not only in domestic 
but foreign markets, and we think we can accord Messrs. 
Reed & Barton no higher praise than by stating that the 
productions of their house fully sustains the national reputa- 
tion for this species of work and their own position in the 
trade. At the fair now being held at the American Insti- 
tute they have a case of wares on exhibition. Their house 
has long made a specialty of the manufacture of Center- 
pieces, or Candelabras, and the specimens at the Instutute 
Fair are very beautifully and chastely desgned. At the 
Ware-rooms, No. 2 Maiden Lane, may be found a full agsort- 
ment of every kind of table ware, all of the best quality and 
most ingenious and elegant designs. 


Travel to New England. 

For dispatch, of course, men must rattle by rail wherever 
they want to go; but for good solid comfort, and even 
luxury, in travel, the floating steam palaces are the highest 
point yet reached by inventive man. New York is crowded 
with New Englanders, who for business or pleasure are 
constantly going back and forth, and thousands of them 
have the good sense to take a sniff of the sea and the luxu- 
ries of a shoit voyage—made delightful through the even- 
ings bye brilliant “ prom deconcert” from 7 to 10 o'clock, 
which is an unusually fine performance —by making the trip 
on the great “‘ Providence” or “Bristol.” These are two 
huge, splendid, powerful steamers, well appointed, cleanly 
served and well administered in every way, from the prompt 
starting at the minute from the pier at either end, to the 
sure arrival—even stress of severe Sound weather rarely de- 


taining them beyond their regular time. Tonching at 
Newport, in Rhode Island, avd having for the eastern ter- 
minus Fall River, in Massachusetts, the steamers connect 
with Boston trains; and thus form also an important and 
well used link in the great routes, not only between * down 
East" and New York, but * all points North, West, South. 
west, and the California steamers’’—not to mention the 
Jersey ferries, which are handily nearthe New York ter- 
minus, Pier 30, North River. It is impossible to imagine a 
more comfortable trip than one may take between New 
York and Boston, by way of the *‘ Fall River Line.” 


PRODUOE MARKETS, 


——_ 


New YORK, October 25, 1370. 


RECEIPTS of the principal kinds of Prodace for the week ending 
Oct. 24, were as follows: 


Cotton, . 11,39 Barley, Cut-meata, pks.. 
bbis....... 8.515 Beana, bush. ... . 43° Butter, pks..... 10,432 
Flour, bbis.. 6) Peas, bush 500 Cheese, boxes... 384, 
Meal, bbis....... 1,662 Malt. bush.. 2.415 Hops, bales ..... 
Meal, bags ...... 1,470| Beef, pks........ 1,018 Tobacco, hhds.. 
Kye, bash.. 715) Pork, 210 Tobacc DIA, KC. 4a 
eat, bush Lard, pka. 306 Wool, bales...... 
Oorn, bush...... 160,360 Lard, o#......... 2770 Starch, boxes 8.515 
Uata, bush...... 739 Lard, kgs. 2530 Resin, bbis...... 14,090 


Butter—Trade is steady, and advices from the country indicate 
that the Fall growth of Grass is unusually luxuriant, and it is expect- 
ed tha. the yield of Butter will correspond. We quote: 


do. medium, # fresh pails, 
do. half firkina, — WwW. “firkina, Manz 
do. medium, Western, extra, B......... 
do. Welsh tubs, extra, >. du. medium, ®..... 
do. do. medium, do. common, # #...... 15@18 
do. fresh pails, # ....86@47 


Cheese—The market is fairly active at our quotations. 
State Factories, extra. B..14@15 State farm dair’s 
do. medium DB. Western, extra, is 
do. do. skin'd, # B.. medium, # 
State farm daira, ex. 
Cetten bas been more active but is quoted lower and the market 
war weak at the close. 
The closing prices for Monday were as follows: 
Uplands. Mobile. N.O. Texas. 


il 


Good Ordin 15 1546 
Low Middling. 185 164, 
cece 16 16% lis 
Wood Middling.... 166 16", 164, 16% 


Previsions.— Most kinds of Provisions have been rather | nset- 
tiled, but the to .e of the market is quiet. We ~_onal 


mere, mesa, bbi..... 21@22) Bacon, clear B.......... 15 
beet, extra mess, bbi...... 15@18 Lard, prime, # B.. 


do. India mess, tc. ......—@—| 

Fiour and Meal—The market has shown no noteworthy fea- 
tures during the week, State and Western Flour of the lower grades 
being chiefly indemand. We quote: 


State Superfine, # B..... 5, 15@5. = ‘Southern extra, # B....6,50@10.25 

do. Extra, B......... 5, medium, # 5, 50 
Ohio Batre 5, “4 inferior to ex..4,00@), 75 
do. m Meal do. do. ..4,00@5,% 


Grain—The Wheat market closes with less activily, the main in- 
quiry being for new crop Spring grades, and red and amber Winter. 
Uorn has been freely offered, and is quoted lower on a moderate de- 
mand. Rye is in moderate demand, and is quoted at steady rates, 
Oats command better prices, but the demand is not active. Barley 
is in fair request. We quote wheat as follows: 


White Wertern, bush. .1.50@1.@ California, bush.. 


Amber do. bush..1.10@1.38 Corn, bush............ 
Spring, No.1 to5, bu«h..1.08@1.% Rye. bueh.. 
hite Genesee, bush. .1.00@1. VUats bush.... 


Sund: ies. 


Ege«s, Tumathy Seed, ¥ bush. ..4.50@5.00 
Ducka, # 


(ieese, pair...... ole 00 Broom- Red, @ B........ 
Turkeys, Broom-corn, Green. woes 4g 
Fowis, B.. Broom-corn, Hurl, # B........ Higs 
Woodcock, pair .. 1. 00@1. 12 Clover-seed, prime, # . 
inegar, pure, galion..... GS 
Partridgea, # pa .. 1. io Feathers, live geese, BD 
do. Peaches, peeled, #®..18@21 Ginseng, Western, 
do. dc. unpeeled, 5@7 Honey, White Clover. D.. 

do. Black’ erries, B...... 10 o. Buc 
do. HKaspberries, D..... Chestnuta, bush. 

do. Hay, # 100 1.10@ 1.3% 

do. Plume, @B............ 17@18 Hopa, 1870, # .. 
Rough Flaxsee bush. 2.10@2.15' do. 1868, W@16 


LIVE STOOK MARKETS. 


New York, Oct. 2%, 1870. 
fer the 


Beeves reer ee ee eer ee ee ee eee eee 

cece cose Pp 22,575 
Cows ‘& Lambs. a 

j ices. 

Prime Bullocks............ 
do. medium.. Us 
do. poor 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


te The earliest mention of soap is made by Pliny, who 
declares it to be the invention of the Gauls, though he states 
bis own preference for the German over the Gallic soap. 
Both hard and soft soaps were in use among the Germans, 
and Pliny describes the mode of manufacture. Crampton 
Brothers’ Imperial Laundry Soap partakes of the qualities 
of the most celebrated German Laundry Soaps. It contains 
a large proportion of vegetable oil. Housekeepers will do 
well to call for it. Manufactory 2, 4, 6, 8, and 10 Rutgers 
Place, and 33 and 45 Jefferson street. Office 34 geen 
New York..&)— Exchange 

A Superb Number. 

The November numberof Demorest's Monthly is superb. It 
contains a beautiful full length portrait of Mile. Nilsson, in 
concert costdme; a large lithograph of Fall and Winter 
Dresses; Tennyson's poem, “ The Miller's Daughter,” ele- 
gantly illustrated; new music; and many other attractive 
features. Demorest’s Monthly, for November, is troly gor- 
geous. Demorest’s Monthly Magatine improves with every 
issuc. It is continually astonishing us with some new en- 
terprise, some additional attraction. The beauty of its 
typography, its gems of literature, its fund of useful inform- 
ation, its artistic and elegant engravings and fashion plates, 
can not be surpassed, and the valne of the premiums given 
to each subscriber is perfectly astonishing. Yearly, $3. 
Address W. Juswures Demorest, 838 Broadway, New York. 

Facts for Housekeepers. 

That Dooley’s Yeast Powder has been chomically ana- 
lyzed and proven to be the PUREST, MOST BOONOMICAL, RE- 
LIABLE and pest Baking Powder ever manufactured, to 
which thousands testify. Grocers keep it. 


** There’s No Such Word as Fail !’’ 

This is absolately truega using DOOLEY'S YEAST 
POWDER, for so perfect is the combination of the ingre- 
dients entering into its manufacture, that good biscuits, 
rolls, or pastry, both light and nutritious, can be made 
every time. It is always ready, always reliable, and requires 
but half the quantity of those of ordinary manufacture, and 
is, consequentiy, cheaper. For sale in packages to meet 

the wants of all, by grocers generally. 


| 
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-FINANOIAL AND OOMMEROIAL.. 


NEW YORK, October 18, 1870. 


General Trade was fairly active during the week. 
Imported Goods and the export movement of produce 
increased fifty per cent. on the previous week, al- 
thongh still somewhat behind last season. The dry 
fools trade, while not as animated as two or three 
weeks ago, is fairly active, particularly for domestic 
fabrics, and the retailers are doing a heavier fall busi- 
ness than has been experienced for many years. Dur- 
ing the latter part of the week heavy orders for wheat, 
flour, corn, and provisions of all kinds were received 
from Europe, and have taken an npwar! jump 
both here and in the Liverpoo] markets. 


In Wall Street there is renewed action in all the 
departments of exchange, and brokers have executed 
neavy orders during the week. 

The Gold Room was the scene of considerable ex- 
citement midway of the week, owing to a successful 
plot in the gold loan market, by which the ** bulls” 
compelled the *‘bears’’ to pay from }; to *, per cent. 
daily for the use of gold, and also to cover their con- 
tracts at figures which enabled the “bulls” to get ont 
of the declining market. Later in the week the mar- 
ket waa quite irregular. 

Money closed quite easy on Saturday, with a free 
offering at 5@6 ® cent. The discount business was 
fair at about steady rates, with more inquiry noted for 
prime paper. 

The Public Funds evinced stronger range of 
prices, favored by the higher figures from London and 
the easier: movement in money. State Bonds have 
been slow of sale. 


Quotations for the week ending October 18. 


_——--—— 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


Mommsen’s History of Rome. 
NOW COMPLETY. 


VOLUME IV., 


With a copious Index to the whole History, prepared 
expressly for this edition, 
Uniform with volumes I., I1., and ILL., printed upon 
tinted laid paper, from the latest London edition, with 
all the author's and translator's corrections and addi- 
tione. 
1 vol. crown &vo, price per vol., in cloth, $2. 

The same in half calf 


The set. in a neat case, for $3. 
at 815 
Mommeen’'s great wofk is unonswerably accepted as 
the standard History of Rome. It is commended by its 
clear style, ita conciseness and accuracy of statement, 
and above all, by the masterly and highly philosophi- 
cal manner in which it summarizes the results of all 
previous investigation. The Index, which is full and 
exhaustive, adds greatly to the value of the work, and 
gives it a deserved superiority over every other edition 
published. 


The Theology of Christ. 
BY J. P. THOMPSON, D.D., 
Pastor of the Tabernacle Church, New York. 
1 vol., crown 8vo, $2. 

The work is marked throughont by that vigor and 
eloquence which uniformly distinguish the writings of 
this eminent author and divine, and will attract wide 
attention. 


A NEW VOLUME OF THE ILLUSTRATED LI- 


BRARY OF WONDERS, 

American Gold U6 
U. Bi Rew... 116% The Wonders of Acoustics. 
B. Cow 16K 116 114% BY R. RADEAU. 
1124, 113 With 110 Tastrations. printed on tinted paper. One 
U. 8. 5-20's, Com NIM 111% vol. Price, $1.50 
U. 5-20'a, Cou "GS 112 112% 
U. S. 5-20's, Cou "67 110% 110% 110%) The volumes in the Illustrated Library of Wonders 
U. 8. 5-20's, Con "68..... 110% 110%, 110% | already published—fourteen in number—contain over 
U. 5. 10-40 Reg... +++ 106% 10656 107 | six hundred illustrations, and are sold at the uniform 
U.8. 10-40 COU 106% 10636 107 | price of $1.50 per volume. 
U. S. currency 6s ees eos 11194 
N. ¥. Cent. and Hudson consol.. Ny By 94 A handsomely Illustrated Catalogue, giving full 
N. Y. Cent. and Hudson on: 9 B88 89 | descriptive paragraphs of the various volumes of this 
ROAMING... 10036 101’, | serice will be sent on application. 
The above books sent postpaid to any address, by the 

Western .......+.... ene publichera, upen receipt of pride. 
Northwestern 89% 88% Wh 
Rock 14% 113% CHARLES SORIBNER CO., 
Milwaukee and St. Panl............. Gi% 61% No. 654 Broadway, New York. 
Milwaukee and St. Paul pf......... 82% 81% 82, 
WN. J. Comtral 108 106% 110 
Pittsburgh ........ 105 107 EVERY SATURDAY 
HARVEY FISKE. A. 8. HATCH. J 


Orrice or Fisk & Hatcu, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT 
Securities, No 5 NASSAU STREET, 
New York, October 15, 1870. 

The price of the last issues of Five-twenties 
to-day is 110}—that is, a $1,000 bond will bring 
in cash, $1,105. 

The price of Certral Pacific bonds to-day is 
90j—that is, a $1,000 bond can be bought for 
$903.75. 

The Central Pacific Railroad is well and 
economically managed, and its revenues are 
large, certain, and constantly increasing, as is 
shown by the following statement of its earn- 
ings since its beginning: 


Gross. Op. Expenses. Net. 
1865.. $401,941.92 121,669.53 $280,272.39 
1866.. 864,917.57 200,710.61 666 206.96 
1867 ..1,470,653.50 430,913.33  1,139,740.17 
1868 . .2,300,767.17 843,166.04  1,457,600.63 


1869 ..5,670,822.25 2,993,523.19 2,677,299.06 

The earnings of the main line for the current 
year will exceed $8.000,000, and are, thus far, as 
follows: 


THE CREAT 
Illustrated Family Paper 


OF AMERICA, 


The attention of Parents and Families is invited to 
“EVERY SATURDAY," which is believed to be 


THE HANDSOMEST AND BEST 


FAMILY PAPER 
IN THE COUNTRY, 


Tts Reading Columns contain able editorial arti- 
cles on all matters of general interest; the best 
Stories, and choice Miscellaneous Selections. from 
the whole vast range of Foreign Periodical Litera- 
ture. 


Its Illustrations are of the highest order of excel- 
lence and interest. The best Artists in Europe and 
America ars represented in it; and the Conductors 
of “EVERY SATURDAY” spare no ns to 
make the Pictorial features of the paper admirable 
as works of Art, and of tge best character for 
Household Entertainment. 


The Boston Watchman and Reflector says: ‘‘ This 


January... $413,104.41 | June...... $729,274.46 | sdmirable and beautiful paper has new cla aims upon 
February... 394,176.47 | July. ..-... 784,009.64 the public. Not only is it greatly improved in its 
488. 332.01 | Aug’ ist RT 815 6R ilinetrations, which are profuse, elegant and 
3 758.0% er. 833,412.50 but it has fairly entered upon the field of | 
‘ ber. journalism, and now presents each week 
BY ~ sees 768,719.77 | able, and fresh editorials, well adapted to amily 


The Bonds are de't in with the same facility 
as Five-twenty bonds, and have a ™arket at ali 
the great ironey centns inthe world—such as 
London, Frankfort, Amsterdam, and atthe New 
York Stock Exchanze. We uuhesitatingly ad- 
vise our friends aod customers, who may be 
thinking of making investments, or exchanging 
their Five-twenties, to take these Bonds as 
suitable, safe, and advantageous 

We buy and sell Government Securities and 
Central Peeitic Bonds, make collections, and 


allow interest on deposits. 
FISK & HATCH. 


NEW PUBLICATION 


—- - — 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Christian Praise: 


HYMNS AND TUNES 
For Public Worship, with an Introduction, 


By the Rev. R. D, Hitchcock, D. D., 
of the Union Theo, Sem., N. Y. 

In his introduction, Dr. Hitchcock says : 

“ Years of labor have been « «pended upon the 
volume, the joint work of two compilers, one a cler- 
gyman of much experie 1) hymnology, the other 
a graduate of Yale Colle and for years a success- 
ful leader of Church C nodrs. 1 have most cheerfully 
consented to have p ¥ name fe upon the title, be- 
cause I hayg Jong enterteire the ideas which un- 
derlie this k,andam huppy now to see them so 
| carried out.” 

Printed &vo, fine paper and clear type. weil bound, 
cloth, boards. Price $1 34 retail, $12 per dozen. 
copies mailed for examination, sent post- 
paid on receipt of $1 25. 


F. J. HUNTINCTON & CO., 
459 Broome Street, N. 


Who also publish, or have for sale, all the popular 
Music Books of the day. 


NEW AND OLD, 
especially those of the late L. B. Woodbury. 


Orders from Teachers and Church Choirs respect. 
solicuted and attended to. 


THE WESTERN WORLD. 


Best Stery Paper in the Universe. Sold 


8 two stam specimen 
JAMES R. ELLIOT Mes | 


and general reatiag. Our American public will 
read foreign odical literature only to a limited 
extent. but when presented to them in vompany 
with original articles in which current topics are 
well discussed, their ideal is reached. As nuw oon- 
ducted, with its excellent editorial and original 
matter, its admirable and profuse pictorial embel- 
lishments, ite extracts from foreign literature, 
and its unexeceptionable typography, we consider 
‘EVERY SATURDAY’ the ne plus ultra of Am- 
erican family papers.” 


Price, 10 cents a number. $5.00 a year; 
$2.00, if taken in connection with the 
“Atiantic Monthly.” or “Oar Young 
Folks.” 


FIELDS, OSGOOD & 00., Publishers, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


“| music BOOKS for 1870 &’7 


THE PA Singing-school and Con- 
vention music, by C. M. Wynan. (Just out.) 


Price $1 50, or 13 50 per dozen. 


The thousands who loved Mr. Wyman will find 
his life in this book. 

He did his work, and in the full prime of a noble 
manhood entered into the glory of which he sang so 
grandly. 

THE PRIZE, for our Sunday 
By Geo. F. Root. 

oe 40c.; by the doz., $4 00; by the 100, $33. 

This isa large, closeiy filled ‘pook of ¥ great 
variety. a Hymns, Tunes, Anthems, Chants, 
and Recitation 

Published 7 ‘April last, 60 000 in use. 


THE TRIUMPH.—By Geo. F. Root. 

Price $1 50, or $13 SO per doz 

To any who have not seen this book it is heartily 
recommended, especialiy as a work for singing- 
schools. Over 100,000 copies iu use. 


THE SONG QUEEN —By H. R. Palmer. 

Prico in boards, 75c., or $7 50 doz. ; paper, 
or $5 00 a dogen. 

This talented end rising author has here supplied 
areal and legitimate want, with decided success, 
viz. a emalier and leas expensive book that is at the 
same time complete in its system and masic. 

Over 50,000 copies in use, and the sales constantly 
increasing. 

For sale by the trade generally. 


ROOT & CADY, Chicago, Ill. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


“There is a Land of Pore Delight.” 


Solo, Duet. Trio, and Quartet, composed and ar- 
ranged by Vienna Demorest, for the words of this 
beantiful hymn. Snuitable for an Charch 
Service ora Voluntary. 5O cen Matied 


free on receipt “bap 
| WM. A. POND & CO., 47 Broadway, N.Y 


NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY. 


Our Seren Churches: Eight Lectures 
by Tuomas K. Beecuer. lémo. Price, paper, 
50 cts.; extra cloth, $!.00; extra cloth gilt, $1.25. 


These expositions of the best features of the seven 
great religious denominations in America, are 80 
- t that each denomination is using the separate 

chapter treating of itself as a denonivational tract. 
One of them hua been circulated to the extent of 


over 150000: apother has been translated into 
French am! German for circulation in Europe. The 
combination of these brilliant leetures tn one vol 


ume, together with a new a d additional one of 
more geurral character on The Chureh of Christ,’ 
will be a book suught for and much read. 
Christian Heart-Songs. A Collection 
of Choruses, Quartettes, and Set Pieces , together 
with a selection of Anthems, Motets, and Tunes 
of all Meters. By JOHN ZUNDEL, author of * Har- 
mony and Modulation,” ‘‘ Volaataries for the Or- 
gan," ete. 8vo. Price, boards, $1.00; cloth, $1.25. 
Mr. Zundel is well known as an admirable com- 
of church music. A = of the creat Rink, he 
shows his training in the beautiful simplicity of his 
themes and the rich variety of his harmonies. Mr. 
Zande! is Organist at Church, Brooklyn 
(Rev. H. W. Beecher’s). 


Maternity. A Popular Treatise for 
Young Wives and Mothers. By T. 5. Vexvi, 
A.M., M.D., of Washington, D. C. « Handsomely 
printed on laid paper, beveled boards, extra Eng- 


lish cloth. 12mo, 430 pages. Price, $2.25. 

Dr. Vexpi is a well-known and successful prac- 
titioner, of thorough scientific training and Jarge 
experience. His k has arisen from a want felt 
in bis own practice, as a Monicer to Young Wives. 
a Guide to some 5 Mothers, and an assistant to 
the fanily physician. It is a complete treatise on 
hotherhood, treating of Pregnancy, Labor, the 
Nursing and Rearing of Intants, the Diseases of 
Children, the Care and Edneation of Youth. Re- 
flections on Marriage EmphActically and thoroughly 
commended by Distinguished Physicians, and by the 
Medical, Religious, and Secular Press. 


ALSO READY. 


Henry Ward Beecher’s Sermons, 
First, Second, and Third Series. Three vols., &vo., 
uniformly bound; ina box. Price extra, cloth, 
$2.5u per vol. ; half morocco or half calf, $5.00 per 
vol. 


The three volames above-mentioned, containing 
Mr. ELLNwoow's masterly and complete phono- 
graphic reports, are portions of a cowrse, one of 
which is to be issned every six menths. 


‘* Thousands of readers will be glad to possess, in 
this cheap and elegant form, these corrected Ser- 
mons of the greatest of living preackhers— 
aman whose heart is as warm and catholic as his 
abilities are at, and whose Sermons combine 
fidelity to spiritual truth, great power, glorious 
imagination, fervid rbeturic, and vigorous reason- 
ing, with intewse human and robust com- 
mon sense." — British Quarterly 


Lecture-Room Talks. Second Edi- 
tion. By Henry Warp Beecuer. Phonograph- 
ically reported by T. J. ELtinwoop, Steel por- 
trait. 12mo, extra cloth. Price, $2 00. 


Principles of Domestic Science. A 
Text-book for the use of Young Ladies in Schools, 
Seminaries, and Colleges. By CaTHAnine E. 
Beecuer and Beecuer Stowe. °12mo, 
Illustrated. Price, $2.00 


The Trotting Horse of America: 
How to Train and Drive him. With Reminis- 
cences of the Trotting Turf. Third Edition. By 
Wooprurr. Edited by J. Fos- 
TER, of Wilkes’ Spirit of the Times. 12mo, 412 pp. 
With steel-plate portrait of Hiram Woodrnff. 
Price, extra cloth, $2.25; balf oulf, $4.00, 


The demand for this book is still nnabated, for it 
is the standard work on the American Horse. 


Cw” The above books for sale by all booksellers, or 
sent free by mail on receipt of price. 
J.B. FORD & CO., Pablishers, 
39 Park Row, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


These for Those ; 


OUR INDEBTEDNESS TO 
MISSIONS, 


OR, 


What we Got for What we Gave. 


BY 


REV. W. WARREN, D.D., 
District Secretary of A. B. C. F. M. 


12mo. Cloth. #9pp. Price, $1.50 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


Messrs. HOYT, FOGG & BREED, also publish a 


Crand Book for Boys 


ENTITLED 


How Bennie Did It. 
HOYT, FOGG & BREED, 


Publishers, Portland. 


‘The Best Thing Ye Yet, 


A Beautiful $2.00 Steei Engraving 


Will be GIVEN AWAY to Every Sunscriser to 
the SEMI-MONTHLY 


FAMILY CIRCLE 


for 1871, at one dollar per year. once, en- 
closing 10 ots. for postage on engra and get 
the monthly Family Circle free t of 1870. 
e Cash Commissions or splendid 
miums. Agents wanted everywhere. 
Send for our fnll clubbing list. Please say 
where you saw = C. H. CUSHING, 


Washington Street, Chicago. | 


LEE & SHEPARD 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 
A New Series of Original Stories. 


!. The Springdale Stories. 


By Mra. 8. B.C. Samuels. 2imo. 24 Illustrationa. 
Per vol. 75e. Comprising dele. Eric. Herbert, 
Nettie's Trial, Johnstone’stParm, Ennisfellen. 


Mrs. Samuel<is a pleasing writer. whose contribu- 
tions to Oliver Optic’s and other juvenile magazines 
have been ¥-¥ | welcomed by young people. None 
of the stories in this series have ever been published 
before. The scenes are laid in the City of New Yor : 
the Prairies of the far West: the Schools of Eton: the 
Chalk cliffa of England: the Castle of Ennis«fellen in 
(rermany : affording rich material for an agreable and 
instructive serics of story. books which the anther haa 
profitably employed. The whole series is admirably 
illnatrated by L. BR. Homphrey. 


A New Series of Prudy and Dotty Booka, 


2. Little Folks Astray. 


By Sophie May. Dlustrate|. 75 cents. The 
first of Purdy's Pivyaw ay Stories, Uniform with 
* Little Prndy,” and ** Dotty Dimple Storiex. 

** The publication of the ‘ Little Prudy’ and * Dotty 
Dimple’ stories is an era in the lives of mothers, The 
monotonous drudgery of reading or telling story 
the little one's is made p'easant to the narrator and Ita- 
tener, when Dotty Dimple is the heroine. Sophie May 
has succeded in embodying to perfection the quaint 
originality of childhood, all fen unfathomed tendernesa, 
ite serious earnestness, ita restless, frolicsome epirit 
one Re oddity of its ideas.”—Ludianapolis 

ourna 


3. Pianoand Musical Matter. 
By Mme. Gabrielle = la Motte. 8vo. Boarde and 
sy paper, ; do. tinted paper, $2.50; do. 
A New and Revised Edition. 

Tn many respects it is a nnique work; possessing 
peculiar merita. As a boek for critical atndy and in- 
stroction. and asa compendium of information 
sical mattera, both technical and general, it h 
ready attained a high positi on in standard mestcal lit. 
erature. 


4. Light at Eventide. 
A compilation of Choice Religions Hymns and Poems. 


By the Editor of **Chimes for Childhood,” &c. 
lsmo. Tinted paper. Cloth, $1.50 


Sold by all Booksellers and Nowadeniers. 


LEE & SHEPARD. Publishers, Boston. 


LEE, SHEPARD, & amma New York. 


MODERN WOMEN ; ; 


SECOND SERIES. 
MODERN WOMEN AND WHAT IS SAID OF 


THEM; a series of articles reprinted fromthe Sa 
urday Review.” Second series. 
CONTENTS 

The Fashionable Woman. Buttercups. 
Man and his Disenchanter. raney and Brains. 

mpha. lances 
Old Girla Weak Sisters. 
Feminine Amenities. Semi-Detached Wiver. 
Grim Females. Mature Sirens. 
Widowa. Dolls. 
Charming Women. Dove Cotea. 
Apron Strings. Fine Feelings. 
Bored Husbands. Flirting, 
Piattery. Chaperons 
Arguing with Women. Firet Love. 


Sweet Seventeen. 
Wasp Waista. 


Women's Weapons. 
The Art cf Coaxing. 
The Wild Women. 
Deeweuverment. Shrew 
Gevernesses. ~~ of Women. 
The i Sisterhood. Popular Women. 
Pretty W Men's Pavorites. 
zee Birch inthe Boudoir. Womanlinesa. 

ina. Falling in Love 
The cial Lady Bird. The London Season. 


one vol. 12mo. 0pp. Price, $2.00 Sent 


repaid b Publisher. 
4.8 - REDFIELD, 140 Pulton-at.. N. ¥. City. 


BAKER’S HARMONY 


AND 


Thorough Bass. 


Every species of concerd and discord is treated in 
detail, simplified and made plain, with comprehensive 
and natural explanations in keeping with the breadth 
of the subj ect, 

It is THE BOOK for the Student and the Musician— 
whether for Inatrumental, Vocal, Orchestral or Band 
Music. 

BY B. F. BAKER. 

Price in Cloth, $2. Sent post-paid to any address on 

receipt of retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
Cc. H. DITSON & CO., New Vork. 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 
American Sunday-Schoo! Union. 


The Oiled Feather Books. 


Third Series. 
On Letting One's Self Alone.. oe 
On not Knowing when One is Well Off. 
Upon Crawling.. e600 22 
Reports and the Mischief they do.. 
The Experiences of a Chureh Plate.. aneecoccee 
Born with a Silver spoon in his Month... . BD 


For sale by G. & ScoryaLD, 8. 8. Depository, ‘Nos. 
8 and 10 Bible House, N. Y. 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS! 


Published by 


BICLOW & MAIN, 
Successors to Wau. B. BRADBURY, 
425 Broome Street, New York. 


“THE VICTORY,” 


Por Ohoirs and 
Examine ‘ The Victory 


to be the Chares this 


Price, retail, $1 50; per dozen, $13 50 
One copy sent poetpaid on receipt of ‘$1 25. 


“BRIGHT JEWELS,” 


For the Suuday-School. 


* Bright Jewels” is almost universally adopted 
after examination, and we can truly assert that no 
new book published contains so many Gems. 

Priee in paper, $25 per 100; $30 per 100. 
One copy sent postpaid on receipt of 25 dente. 


“SONGS OF DEVOTION,” 


Por Public and Social Worship. 
288 pages. about 690 Hymns tad 250 Tunes, hand- 
somely printed on good paper, of convenient 
size. and bound in cloth Price 75 cents. 
We quote from testimonials received the follow- 


ing 
From Rev. J. H. Raymond, Sg of Vassar 


“I have ‘Songs of and 
among a multitude of similar works which [ have 
looked through, I know of none in which the pro- 
portion of thoroughly good selections seemed to me 
so large. or where there was so happy a combination 
of classical correetness and artiatic excellences, with 

feeling and spirit’ Every page is a? 
and yet the prevailing taste is pure and hi 
my associates agree with me, we shall adopt it for 
our social worship at ‘ Vassar’ without deli) 
A single copy mailed, postpaid. to any address 
on receipt of 75 cents. Don't fail to examine it. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, New York, 


THE ONLY LADY'S BOOK. 
Godey's Lady's Book. 


Published by L. A. Godey for 4: Years. 


14 Fine Steel Engravings every year 
—the only reliable Colored 
Fashion 

Wood Engravings of Fashions, and of every article 
usefultoa Lady. Model Cottages, Drawing 
Lessons, Receipts for Cooking, and for 
other purposes. 

The Reading Matter by the Best Lady 
Authors of the Country. 


TERMS FOR 1471. 
Two coples, ONG 5 00 
Three copies, one year.............. 750 
Four copies, one year............... 10 00 


Five copies, one year, and an extra copy to the 
person getting up the club, eating six 
copies .... 4 
Eight copies, one year, ‘and an extra copy ‘to the 
person getting up the club, manag nine 


Address L. A. CODEY, 
Corner Siath and Chestnut S8ts., 
Philadelphia. 


THE BEST 
FAMILY MAGAZINE IN AMERICA 


NOW READY! 
THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 
Conducted by J. G. HOLLAND. 
For Sale by all Newsdealers. 
FIFTY PICTURES IN THE FIRST NUMBER ! 


TABLE OF CONTENTS : 
I. Joremy Train—His Drive. Illus. By an 
Uld Fellow. 


Il. The Bottom ofthe Sea. Illus. By T Fd- 
wards Clark. 
IIL. A Day with Dr. B . i By M 
apt r. Brooks us. By Mary 
IV. Cha I-III. Rebecca 
Vv. B Ww. C. 
The] ondage of the Pulpit. By 
VL ~ Tale of the Labrador. 


VIL Sonnet, By 0. R. W. 
VIIL The ,, Writings 0 of Goo. MacDonald. By 


Ix. Fair Weather and Fowl. By William 


x. Wiltrea Cumbermede. An Autobiograph- 
jeal Story. Chapters I-V. oie 


XI. Topics of the Time. 
XIL. Books and Authors Abroad. 
XIII. Books and Authors at Home. 


BEGIN WITH THE FIRST NUMBER. 
Subscription Price $3 a Year 


SINGLE COPIES, 30 CENTS. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 


654 Broadway, New York. 


Ww. HAVE JUST ISSUED THE LITTLE 
CORPORAL’S 


POCKET SCRIPTURE ATLAS, 


twelve Colored M as follows : 
Ancient 3. Canaan in the 
Patriarchal A pt; 5. ‘Canaan, as divided 
among the Tri 6. Devealens of David and Solo 
mon; 7. Kingdoms of Judah and Isruel ; 8 Assyria, 
9. Palestine in the Time of our Savior; If Jerusa- 
Travels of Paul; 12 Modern Palestine, 
Each Map covers two pages (no leaves folded in), 
and the whole book is nice pocket size, making the 
neatest set of Maps we have ever seen. 
Bound in three Styles: Flexible Pa Covers, 
rice 25 Seng SO ota. ; 


by Liberal diacoun coun the trade price. 


Publishers, 
Curcaco, IL. 


In Every Considerable Town, 


(Especially of Massachusetts, New Hampehire, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Iowa), wanted, an 
intelligent young man or woman—student preferred 
—who has the use of several cvenings per week and 
is willing to employ them. Good references re- 

uested and exchanged. Address Box 6728, New 

ork Post Office. 


STOVES. 


BUY NOT A 


|HEATER, RANGE, OR STOVE, 


UNTIL YOU KNOW ALL ABOUT 


Sanford’s Patent Hot-Air Furnaces, 


Portable or set in brick. 


RANGE 


“tight t Base- 


And the MUTUAL PRIEND. LIVE OAK, CON FL- 
DENCE, SENTINEL, and GOOD WILL COOKING 
STOV Ex, the product of men of experience and scien- 
tifle attainments. 


UNSURPASSED EAOH OF ITS KIND. 
Made only by the 
NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 
239 and 211 WATER N. Y. 
Manufacturers also of «a general variety ot other 
Stoves. Send for Cireulara. 


BOYNTON’S 


BRICK- AMD 


TIMORE FIRE. ‘PLACE HEATERS, HEAT- 


CHARDSON BOYNTON & CC 
No Water St. New York. 
Send | for ¢ ctronlar: 


PERPET BASE. BURNERS, 


— — 
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New Series, Vol. II., No. 16. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


AT HOME, 


— Josh Billings says: The live man iz 
like a little pig; he is weaned young, and be- 
gins to rootearly. He is the peppersass uv cre- 
ation, the allspice uv the world. One dive man 
in a village is like a case uv itech in a distrikt 
skule—he sets evry boddy skratching to onest. 

— Mrs. F. O. Hyzer is stil] lecturing in 
Baltimore. She has an organism admirably 
adapted to the ‘control of those distinguished 
poets, Byron, Burns, Pope, Poe and others, and 
at a glance the hearer can detect the peculiar 
style of cither.—Religio-Philosophical Journal 
{Comment would accomplish nothing. 

— An Ohio youth of ten summers has 
been lodged in jail for whipping his mother and 
little brother. The Common Council of Chi- 
cago have petitioned for his release, with a view 
of rearing him tenderly and making him Mayor 
of that village, provided he escapes hangings 
meantime; which, for the sake of his reputa- 
tion, it is hoped he will not. 

— ‘*MayI sing, Ma?” asked a smart four- 
year old who had been taken to church by her 
mother, and whose bump of music was, donbt- 
less, excited by the performance to which ahe 
was listening. Ma, whose eye was upon the 
panniers in the next pew, of course said ‘‘ yes,” 
asall indulgent mothers do; and little hopeful, 
with a strong voice, commenced “ Up in a Bal- 
loon.”’ ‘*Hush! bush!’ said Ma, don't sing 
that.” Pausing fora moment, the young vo- 
calist struck up ‘‘ Not for Joe,” and was imme- 
diately hustled out of the sanctuary. 

— Two old comrades of the 69th New 
York Volunteers, the famous Irish Regiment, 
having run across each other again, were bhav- 
ing a pretty jolly time. After getting well 
warmed up, Patrick says ‘‘Jimmy, we must 
give a toast to the old Sixty-ninth.” *‘ And sure, 
Patrick, we must, and here goes: ‘ Here is to 
the glorious old Sixty-ninth, the /ast to go into 
battle, and the frst to lave.’” ‘‘Ah, no, 
Jimmy, that is not good; that wil) niverdo. J 
will give one: ‘ Here is the glor.ous old Sixty- 
nintb, to none.’” 

— The eflicacy of camp meetings on the 
colored mind is put beyond the shadow ofa 
doubt by the contemplation of the results 
achieved in a recent ‘‘ exhort” near Nashville. 
A thoughtless son of Afric delighted the ebon 
companion of his joys and sorrows by ‘‘ experi- 
encing religion” and turning from his frequent 
follies of jig dancing and other plantation ex- 
travagances. For a time the repentant Chris- 
tian faithfully adhered to his duty and eschewed 
rigidly the vanities of the dance, without a 
lapse of ‘‘jigging and piping,"’ but finally weak 
human nature fell before the allurments ofa 
barbacue. Sambo’s baptized feet, when the 
fiddle struck up, twisted and jerked till they 
ached with sinful bapkering after ono more 
breakdown. Finally, when the spirit and the 
flesh could no longer stand temptation, he fied 
to the woods beyond the reach of the music, 
and “‘ wrestled,” as he said, ‘‘ with the old 
Adam in them legs about a!) night.” 


DRY GOODS. 


— 


LE ROUTILLIER BROTHERS. 


DRESS COODS, 
MOURNING GOODS, 


Piushes, Velvets, Velveteens, 
Satins, Water-proof 
Cloths, Shawls, &c. 
BLACK SILKS 


AND 
FANCY COLORED SILKS, 
Bought by one of the firm in LYONS, during the re- 
cent panic there. Also, very superior BLACK 
ENGLISH SILK, made to onr order. 


Winter Vests and Drawers, 
Gloves, Laces, Embroideries, 
Ribbons and Sash Ribbons, 
Housekeeping Linens, 
Filannels, Blankets, 
fortables. 

All goods have been bonght at cash prices, and 

will be sold at the very lowest rates. 


48 East {4th Street, 
In Union Square. 


AT EDWARD RIDLEY’S & SON, 
GRAND ST., NEW YORK. 

Satins, Silks, Trimming and Bonnet Ribbons ; Sash 
Ribbons, 75 cts.. 90 cta.. $1, and $1 10; Prices 
not advanced. Line of 25-cent Satin Rib- 
bons closing at 10 cts. per yard. Im- 

ported Ostrich Feathers and Flowers. 
Dress and Cloak Trimmings, Fringes, Gimps, &c.* 

Black and Colored Silk Bonnet Velvets. $1 50, 
$1 75, $2 and up; Black and Colored Vel- 
veteens, Cheap; Yankee Notions, Jew- 
elry, Hair Goods, &e., Specialties, 
Leather (Satchels, 65c., 75c., 
95ce., $1, and up. 
Examine. 


Our Lace and Embroidery Depastments contain 
Cheap Goods. 


Corsets, 65c., 750., 85c., 950., $1, $1 25, $1 50. Ex- 
amine. 


Knitted and Wevren Worsted Goods. Immense 
Variety. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SON, 
309, 311, 3:14 Grand ; 66, 68, and 70 Allen St., 
Fifth block east from the Bowery. 


AT EDWARD RIDLEY'S & SOW, 


Prices not Advanced yet. 


KID CLOVES, 


The Best Dollar Kid in the World. 
Every Pair Guaranteed. 
50 Beantiful Shades, New to-day. 


One and Two-Buttoned Alexandre and Perinot 
Gloves. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SON, 


309, 311, and 3114 Grand St.; 66, 68, and 70 Allen St., 
Fifth block east from the Bowery. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


ARE NOW OFFERING 


THE BEST QUALITY 
HIGHEST 


FRENCH MOQUETTE CARPETS, 


At $3 and $3.50 per Yard; 
Crossley & Son’s Best Quality 
VELVETS, 


At $2.25 per Yard. 


CROSSLEY & SON'S BEST QUALITY 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 


At $1.25 per Yard; 


And they have also made LARGE ADDITIONS 
to their stock of 


FIVE-FRAME ENGLISH BRUSSELS, 


At $1.75 and §$% per Yard. 
NOVELTIES IN 


AMERICAN MOQUETTES, 


The sale of which in this city is confined to them, 
together with A LARGE ASSORTMENT 
of ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 


Oil-Cloths, Mats, Rugs, &c., 


At Greatly Reduced Prices. 


Broadway, 4th Ave, 9th and 10th Sts, 
NOV ELTLES. 


Opening a splendid assortment of French, German, 
and English Fancy Goods, selected by Mr. Macy him- 
self, in those markets, and ordered from the beat 
French and German manufacturers. 

R, H. MACY, 
14th etreet and 6th av. 


MY ERS, 
785 Broadway, cor. 10th et., opp. A. T. Stewart & Oo. 
KID GLOVES, 
KID GLOVES. 

New Bhades and Stylea, from $1.00 upwarda. 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH JET GOODS. 
FANS, 

FANS. 

Ladies’ Dress Caps and Head-Dresses, 
Laces, Oorsets, and Ladies’ Under garmenta. 
Human Hair Goods, 

Chignons, 
Chatelains and Briids. 


The Newest Styles at Low Prices, at 38 Broadway, 
cor. 10th at. 


DRY GOODS. 


C. M. GRAVES, salesman at Messrs. H. B. CLAF- 
LOIN & CO’S, corner of Church and Worth streets, 
New York, solicits the patro of ts de. 


in. 


AT EDWARD RIDLEY’S & SON, 


GRAND 8T., NEW YORK. 
IMPORTED HATS AND BONNETS. 
LATEST DESICNS, 


BOTH TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED, 
Also of our own manufacture. 
Largest Stock in the city to select from—undoubt- 
edly the Cheapest. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SON, 


309, 311 and 3114 Grand, 66, 68 and 70 Allen St., 
Fifth block East from the Bowery. 


CARPETS. 


Great Reduction in Prices. 


Moquettes, $3 to $5. 
Axminsters, $3 to $4. 
Wiltons, $2.50 to $3.50. 
Velvets, $2.25 to $3. 
Brussels, $1.50 to $2.25. 
Tapestries, $1.20 to $1.40. 
Three-Plys, $1.40 to $1.60. 
Inarains, 75 cts. to $!.25. 


Also, a Large Line of Upholstery Goods, 
Consisting of 
BROCATELLES, DAMASKS, PLAIN AND 
FIGURED REPS, LACE AND NOTTING- 
HAM CURTAINS, ‘PIANO COVERS, 
SHADES, HOLLANDS, &c., &., &. 


ERICAN MOQUETTES, $5.50 per yard, 
Am equal in style and quality to the Frenoh. 
We hove Jam received by steamer 1,000 Pieces English 
Tapestry Brussels, which we offer at $1.20 per yard. 


J. P. CARLL & CO., 
309 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


Mr. 8. CO. CARLL takes pleasure in informing hi« 
numerous friends and patrons that he has dissolved is 
on with the house of ARNOLD, CONSTABLE 

& CO., and hereafter will devote his entire attention to 
the BRUOKLYN TRADE. Having returned from 


u where he has spent the four months in 
selecting DESIGNS FOR THE FALL TRADE, he 
feels confi t that he is now to show as Fine 


and Complete a Stock of CARPETS as can be found 
in the country. 


CORSETS FOR THE MILLION. 


HOMPBON'S, §1.; 1,50. $1.75, and $2.00 EAOH. 
THOMNE PRENOH CORSETS. iso. $5.00 


Be RS BAOH. 
W. A. CORR, 
2223 Falter Street, brook’ in. 


Hlosiery, 


Quilts, and Com- 


lto MILLINERS AND COUNTRY STORE. 


KEEPERS. 
Our Stock of 


FALL MILLINERY COODS, 
VELVET HATS, FEATHERS AND 
FLOWERS, 

Will amply repay inspection. 


We cut Lengths at Piece Prices. 


— 


Full lites of the celebrated 
JOSEPH KID GLOVES. 


JOBBING ROOM UP STAIRS. 
EDWARD RIDLEY’S & SON, 


Nos. 309, 311, and 3114 Grand, 66, 68 and 70 Allen st. 
Fifth bloek east from the Bowery 


The Best Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine | 


Demorest’s Monthly 


YOUNCGAMERICA 


Always sparkling with entertaining Stories, Poems 
Puzzles, Music, Travels. Dialogues, Games, an 
other entertaining features, all profasely illustrated. 
Single copies 12 ets, post free. Yearly, $1 60, with 
a choice of the following beautiful and valuable pre- 
minms to each subscriber: a fine parlor Chromo, 
worth 85, and equal to an oil painting ; or, a fine 
morocco gilt-edge Pocket Bible; or, a fine pearl- 
handle two-blade Pocket Knife and a Pallet of best 
Paints ; or, a superior Spyglass ; 
Adventures, price $1 00; or a choice of the splendid 


See offered to single subscribers to Demorest's 


onthly Magazine, and premiums for clubs. “4 ci- 
mens, with cirenlars, mailed free on receipt of ten 
cents. Address 


W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 


S38 Broadway, N. Ve 


The Phrenological Journal : 
6 
The November No. offers an inviting table of contents: 
Jules Favre, French statesman. Mrv. Mowatt Ritchie. 
R. M. Bishop, the Merchant. Bismarck, Prassiam I’ri- 
micr. W. H. Hooper, Mormon Delegate. Dexter 
Smith, Seng Writer. What Can I Do Beat, or requi- 
sites of the Clergyman. Physical Education. The Gov- 
ernors of New York--Wm. H. Seward. What Makes 
Woman Unhappy. Spiritualism, a candid discussion. 
Great Men. Railway Progress. Republicanism vs. 
Monarchf., etc., etc. Only 90 cts, or $3 a year. Now is 
the time to subscribe for 1871. 


5s. R. WELLS, Pablisher, 
389 Broadway, New York. 


DEMOREST’S 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


In the form of premiums, offers easy opportunities 
for acquiging sewing machines, a melodeon or organ, 
clocks, stoves, clothes-wringers, laps, desks, games, 
satchels, diaries, albums, scissors, pictures, music, 
flower-seeds, a Webster's Dictionary, handsome ar- 
ticles of table furniture, in the shape of cutlery, sil- 
ver ware and china, and the newest and most de- 
sirable books, and many other things designed for 
ornament and use. 

We have also determiued to offer our magnificent 
steel engraving of 


The Pic-Nic on the Fourth of July, 


as one of the first premiums to each subscriber. 
Send 15 cents for a specimen and fall list of premi- 
vams. Address 


W.JENNINCS DEMOREST, 


S838 Broadway, N. Y. 


CHICKERING & SONS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Square ald Uprieht 


PIANOS made to order to suit any style of Far- 
niture. 

PIANOS taken in Exchange, Sold on Install- 
ments, Rented, Tuned, and Repaired. 

Constantly in stone, a large assortment ef Second- 
Hand PIANOS of our own and other makers. 


WAREROOMS, 


No. |! East 14th Street, 


Between Union Square and 5th Ave. 


Pianos, Organs, and Melodeons. 


T. 8S. BERRY & CO., 789 Broadway. corner 10th 
St., keep a fine assortment of Pianos, Organs, or 
Melodeons, for sale or rent, at very low prices for 
eash. Their HALLET, DAVIS, & CO.'S pianos 
are unsurpassed. Their stock of second-hand pianos 
and melodeons is very fine and very*cheap. They 
sell on small monthly payments and rent —— | 
Their organs, with the Vox Angelic, are superb. 
You ean get a good in there aheoays. Piance 
tuned repatred. 


_— 


THE EXCELLENT 
CHAMBERS PIANO-FORTE, 
Square and Upright. 


Acknowledged by the first musical talent of the country 
to be the BEST PIANO now made and the most durable. 

The great combination of excellent qualities in the 
CHAMBERS PIANO in ard to tone, touch, power, and 
perfecticn of workmanship, have placed it in the front 
rank asthe most entisfactory, the most lasting, and con- 
sequently the cheapest Piano in the market. Piano- 
da and purchasers sre inyited to call at opr Fac- 
tory, No. 221 Sixth Send foractreular. Address, 

. H. CHAMBERS & SON, 
99 and 101 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


CHURCH ORCANS. 
E.& G. G. HOOK, Boston, 


Builders of the powerful COLISEUM ORGAN; the 
! organ inthe PLYMOUTH CHURCH, Brook! 
of many hundreds of instruments of all sizes, 
every part of the country, of all denomi 
Represented in New York by 


JAMES A. PUNDERFORD, t Ferry St. 


Specifications furnished and contracts negotiated 
recisely the <ame terms as at the factory. ™ 


Chemical Paint Co,,” 


Okc, 38 Burling Slip, ™, ¥, 


or. The Book of 


PIANO FORTES, 


| 


A NEW STUDY. 
“Women as well as men, should be trained for their 
peculiar duties.” 


Principles of Domestic Science, 


Applied to the Duties and Pleasures of Home. 


A Text Book for the use of Young Ladies in 
Schools, Seminaries, and Colleges. 
By CATHERINE BEEKCHER 
& HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


A very handsome 12mo volume of 390 pages. LIllus- 
trated. Price, $2.00. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE STUDY. 


This book starts with the idea that woman should 
be trained for her duties as well as man for his. 
Prepared with a view to assist in training young 
women for the distinctive labor which inevitably 
come upon them in household life, it should find an 
honored place in every institution devoted to femi- 
nine education. The authors, who bave for many 
years been directly interested in the cause of the 
edneation of women, beheve that. while woman's 
proper callings demand as much inte'lectual talent 
and scie: tific training as those of the other sex, 
more is required in varied directions, and less in 
extensive investigations and pursuits in some one 
direction, than is needful in most of the professions 
of man. In this view. the appropriate training of 
woman should tend more directly and specifical 
to secure a well balanced mind, than courses marked 
out for the other sex. 

The present book has been made not only to guide 
growing maidens towards a symmetrical develop 
ment of good sense, sound morality, and true relli- 
gious principle, but also with especial reference to 
the duties, cares, and pleasures of the family, as 
being the place where, whatever may be the polit 
ical development of the future Woman, from her 
very nature of body and of spirit, will find her most 
engrossing occupation. 

The whole eircleof domestic Economy here re 
ecives thoughtful and useful discussion ; all subjects 
admitting of it being abundantly illustrated. 


Features of this Work. 


The present school-book has been prepared with 
great care, from ‘Tie AMERICAN WOMAN's Home,” 
a book by the same authors, which has had a very 
wide circulation, and of which the New York Tri- 
bune eays: ‘* This book is a whole library of sound 
suggestions, important information. exhortation, 
and reproof. Indeed, almost every emall every-day 
perplexity finds its help and auswer here.”’ Con- 
densation, revision, addition of special features, an 
analytical head-line on each pace, and a fall Table 
of Questions and Suggestive Hints for the use of 
Teachers and Pupils, at the end of the volume, 
make the OF Domestic SCIENCE” a 
complete work in itself, unique in design, and sin- 
gularly well fitted for the special purpose which it 
has in view. 

The work is embellished profusely with cuts of 
mony practical Domestic Conveniences and Inte- 
rior Decorations, Scientific Dlustrations of the 
Principles of Physiology, Ventilation, Heating. 
ete., ete.; and gives clear, intelligible presentation 
of the main ideas to be held in view in the eon. 
struction and maintenance of comfortable bhouses- 
The whole well printed on excellent paper, and 
bound in neat, substantial, and attractive s:yle. 

e"PSingle copies as specimens will be mailed, poat- 
paid, to Tea #, on receipt of $1, one-half the re- 
tail price. Address all communications to 

J.B. FORD & CO., Pablishers, 


No. 30 Park Row, 
TESTIMONIALS. 


When testimony may be offered emanating from 
such world-renowned schools as the Vassar College. 
of Poughkeepsie, Mrs. W illard’s, Troy, the Packer 
Collegiate Institute of Brooklyn, the Hamilton Ia- 
stitute of Philadeiphia, &c., enough surely is given 
to secure the cosfidence of every person interested 
in the edneation of young ladies, in the manifest 
merits of Principles of Domestic Science." 


From Vassar College, the largest Female College 
in the world. 


Rev. John H. Raymond, LL.D., President of 
Vassar College, says; 


“Thave carefully examined the copy of Miss 
Beecher's ‘Principles of Domestic Sclence,’ sent 
me, and think itadmirab!y adapted to the purposes 
for which it was written. I know nothing of the 
kind so comprehensive and complete. The sclee- 
tion of topics is such as to cover the whole practi- 
cal philosophy of man’s life, the views are eminently 
sensibie and judicioms, and the style of presentation 
clear and attractive. 

“ Asa text-book of domestic economy it cannot 
fail to please and, so far as 1 know, distance com. 
petition. The make-up is faultless. 


From Hillsboro Female College. 


O., June 8, 1780. 
Weare much with ‘ Principles of Do- 
mestic Science,"’ and sball adopt it. It meetsa 
long: felt want. 
DAVID COPELAND, President. 


From the Albany (NV, Y.) Evening Journal. 


Could we but indace our schools, seminaries and 
colleges to adopt it as a text-book, we might hope 
to revoluticnize thousands of families ia the land, 
or at least to stem the tide which is rashing so 
many of the middling classes into saobbish imita- 
tation of wealthier circles, or into the vortex of so 
cial dissipations and enervating follies. The authors 
are wellknown. ‘They are practical, studious, sen- 
sible, intellectual women. Their book is replete 
with information upon every topic outside the ac- 
tual studies of men. When we consider the possi- 
bilities of a generation of women in whose eduoa- 
tional system this work has formed a part, wo are 
compe to urge itupon the attefition of female 
educators everywhere. A woman instructed in the 
manner therein taught, would be more than a queen 
—she would be a wife. A home, fashioned, moulded 
and directed as would be a home presided over by 
@ wife such as this book would educate, would be a 

radise which no hissing serpent ooald enter, and 
rom which no man, it would seem, could be be- 
guiled. 

From the Massachusetts Teacher. 

We hope it will find its way into every family and 
school at once. It will settle the great ‘‘ domestic 
difficulty’ by making every woman a bouse- 
keeper, a good nurse, a mother, a good Chrie- 
tian. It is sound and practical. 


A 48 pp. Cireular, containing Table of Contents 
and Specimen Pages from the work, together with 
testimonials from prominent Educators and from tue 
Prees sent free, on application to the Pubhshers. 


A GREAT OFFER!! 
HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N. Y., 


Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 


/ DEONB, and ORGANS, of six first class makers, includ- 


ing Chickering & Son's, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES 
FOR CASH, DURING THIR MONTH, or will take from $4 
to $20 monthly until paid; the same to Let, and rent 
money applied if purchased. 


JAMES SHARKEY, 
MONUMENT 


WORKS, 
CREENWOOD CEMETERY, 


Sth av., 23d and 24th ste., 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
and Civic Monuments, Statues, 
ombs, Vaults, Fences, etc., 
Designed and executed in the best style of art A 
> large and varied assortment of 
Monuments, Statuary, Gravestones, etc., 


Always on exhibition, and for sale at reasonable 
prices. 


$250.5 


FINANCIAL. 
7 per Cent. Gold Loan 
ON A COMPLETED TRUNK LINE. 


INDIANAPOLIS, BLOOMINGTON, 


Western Railway, 


From Indianapolis, Ind., to Pekin, Ill, 205 miles in 
length, is completed and fully equipped with new 
and first-class Rolling Stock, and already EARN- 
ING NEARLY DOUBLE THE INTEREST ON 
THE WHOLE ISSUE OF BONDS with rapidly 
increasing receipts. 

The Company have leased the Peoria and Pekin 
Railroad on favorable terms, making the Western 
Terminus at Peoria, the second city in Lilinois, 
where through connections are made to Omaha and 
the Pacific, saving over 65 miles travel from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. 

The bonds are secured by a First Mortgage or 
the Road, Equipments and entire Property of the 
Company, and, BEING ON A COMPLETED 
ROAD WHICH PASSES THROUGH ONE OF 
THE MOST THICKLY POPULATED AND 
RICHEST PORTIONS OF THE WEST with so 
many valuable connecting trunk lines East and 
West, NO SECURITY CAN BE MORE ABSO- 
LUTELY SAFE. 

The road passes through six flourishing and 
growing cities, and numerous towns which contain 
in the aggregate nearly 200,000 people, and within ' 
20 miles of the track there is a population of 600,000. 

THE BONDS ARE CONVERTIBLE into Btock 
at par, which isa valuable option,as MANY OF 
THE WESTERN ROADS, LESS FAVORASLY 
LOCATED, ARE AT A HIGH PREMIUM. 

Over seven-eighths of the loan has been marketed 
during the construction of the line. The balance 
we offer at 944 AND INTEREST, giving investors 
the full benefit of the advantage of the completion 
of the road. 

All marketable securities received in exchange at 
market rates. Bonds forwarded to all points FREE 
OF EXPRESS CHARGES. 

For maps and full particulars, apply to 


TURNER BROTHERS, 


j BANKERS, 
No. 14 Nassau St., 


LOCKWOOD & CO., 
BANKERS, 


94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Buy and Sell on Commission, Government, Railway, 
and other Securities. 


ERIE RAILWAY. 


RAILWAY.—TRAINS 
From From 4 leave Long Dock Lepot, Jer- 
Twenty- Chambers sey Uity, as follows, viz: 
Third Street. 


6.45 A.M. 6.45 A.M. Por Paterson. 
7.4 A.M. &00 A.M. Mail for Buffalo, Dun- 
kirk, Cleveland, and the 
West; also connects for New- 
h, Montgomery, 


burg 

Unionville, an 

Sleeping coaches attached from 
to Buffalo. 

Way 7Yain, Daily, for Greyoourt 
and intermediate stations weat 
of Passaic Bridge: connects at 

Goshen for Pine Island, Mont- 

gomery and Guilford. 

S.15A.M. 8.30 A.M. Train for Middle. 

wh and intermediate stationa. 
845A.M. 9.00 A.M. For Hackensack and Hillsdale. 

9.15 A.M. 9.30 A.M. For Piermont, Nyack and Monsey. 

9.45 A.M. 10.00 A.M. Dex Express, for Rochester, But- 

falo, Dunkirk, Cleveland, Cin- 
| ¢Cinnatiand the West and South. 

Superb Drawing Room Coaches 
accompany this train from New 

York to Buffalo. SleepingCoaches 

| @fe attached at Hornellaville 

running through to Clevelan 

| and Galion for the accommoda- 

| thon of Western and Southern 
passengers respectively. 
n 


10.15 A.M. 10.15 rw Por Paterson. 
11.15 A.M. 11.80 A.M. | Por Port Jervis and way, daily ; 
| connects at Middletown for 


11.45 A.M. 12.00 M. 


1.45 P.M. 1.45 P.M. Por Paterson, d ’ 
2.15 P.M. 2.15 P.M. Por Hackensack. 
8.15 P.M. 8.80 P. 


M. Newburgh Express, stopping on! 
| Paterson, and stations 
of Junction, to Newburgh. 
8.15 P.M. 8.90 P.M.|Middletown Way. Also for Pier- 
mont and Nyack. 
8.45 P.M.| 4.00 P.M.|/For Paterson: also for Hacken- 


sack and Hillsdale. 
4.15 4.15 P.M.| For Piermont, Nyack and Monsey 
4.15 P.M 4.30 P.M. Orange County Prepress, topping 
| only at Turner's, and stations 
Wwestof Turper’s(except Oxferd) 
to Port Jervis Connecta for 
Newburgh, Warwick, Mont- 
gomery Guilford, Pine Island, 
and Unionville: also for Pier 
| mont and Nyack. 
P.M. | 5.00 P.M.| Suffern Accommodation, stopp! 


| 
| 


| only at Paterson and «tations 
west of Paterson. Also for Pier. 
| mont, Nyack and Monsey. 
5.15 Paterson and Hackensack. 
5.15 P. | 5. . Night Aapreas, for Buffaio, Dun- 
| kirk, Cleveland, Cincinnatt, and 
the West and Sonth. 
| Bleeping Coaches run through 
| from New York to Buffalo. 
5.46 P.M. 6.00 P.M. Way 7reain, for Suffern and inter 
| mediate stations. Alsofor Hack- 
and Hillsdale. 
P.M. 7.00 P.M. | Might Daily, for al! points 
fest and Sout Sleeping 
Coaches accompany thie train 
to Rochester, Dulffalo.Cleveland, 
| gnd Cincinnati without change. 
6.15 P.M. 6.30 P.M. For Piermont and Nyack. 
645 P.M. 6.45 P.M. For Paterson and intermediate 
| stations; also for Hackensack. 
7.6 P.M. 7.45 P.M.| Bmigrent Train, Daily, for the 


es 
1.00 P.M. 11.80 P.M. Theater Train, daily for Suffern 
and intermediate stationa 
12.00Mid. 12.00 Mid. Saterdays cnly, Theater Train, 
| for Nyack. 


Tickets for Passage and for Apartmef—s in Drawing 
Room and Sleeping Coaches can be obtained, and orders 
fer the checking and transfer of Baggage my be left at 
the Company's »ffices—241, 529, and 957 Broadway ; 205 
Chambers 8t.; 88 Greenwich st; cor. 125th st. and $d Av 

Harlem; 338 Fulton 8t, Brooklyn; Depots foot of Cham 

bers St., and foot of New York; No. 8 
change Place, and Long Dock Depot, Jersey City. and 
of the Agents at the principa! hotels. 


WM R. BARR, 
L. D. RUCKER. | Pase’r 


Gen’) Bup't. 
July 5th, 1870. 


IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS! 


Just Published. 


PRINCIPLES OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE, as ap- 
plied to the DuTI£S AND PLEASURES OF Flome. 

A Text Boox for the use of Young Ladies in 
Schools, Seminaries, and Colleges. By CaTuenine 
E. Bascuer, and Beecuer Stowe. 

One Vol. 12mo. 390 pp. Illustrated. Price *. 00 

Specimen Copies mailed to Teachers for half price 

J. B. FORD & OO. Publishers, 
39 Park Row, New York City. 


Agent. 


_ 
Have now a full assortment of spent 
| 
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| 
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Po For Paterson: also for Hacken- 
anck and Hiulledale 
P.M. 1.00 P.M. For Piermont and Nyack. 
| | | 
| 
| 
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Oct. 22, 1870. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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ABROAD, 


—The best music.—Overtures of Peace. 


— Autumn leaves.—The leaves which 
people take of London at the close of every 
summer. 


—In some parts of England the water is 
so hard that skating on it is kept up all through 
the summer. 


—Count Bismarck is said to have de- 
clared that his great difficulty in entering into 
negotiations for the conclusion of peace is the 
absence of any stable government to troat with 
him on the part of France. Has France no 
Jocky Club ?’—Puncnr. 


—The reunion of Rome with Italy may 
give occasion for the remark respecting Victor 
Emmanuel, that success has at last crowned the 
venture of an enterprising capitalist. May the 
capital acquired by the Italian Kingdom con- 
duce to an immense improvement in its finan- 
cial affairs.—Jid. 


—A bishop's rod.—News from Salmonia 
says, one day last week, ‘‘ The Bishop of Roch- 
ester killed no fewer than six fine salmon.’ 
Who will say that bis Lordship is not a lineal 
(ha! ha!) suecessor of the Fishermen! We 
heartily rejoice to find an excellent hierarch 
enjoying himself so rationally; and when he is 
making his next distribution of fishes, he may 
remember that though 85, Fleet street, is not 
exactly in his Lordship’s diocese, Mr. Punch is 
above parochialism, and likes Salmon.—//nd. 


—An old woman was seen by a Prussian 
** Doppelpost,"’ or double sentry, of the Thir- 
ty-third regiment, engaged in an orchard pick- 
ing up sticks. Suddenly tffe old woman takes 
refuge behind a tree, disengages a carbine from 
her petticoats, and taking aim at the nearest 
Prussian sentry, shoots and wounds him severe- 
ly. The action, however, had not been so 
quick but that his comrade saw it, and raising 
his rifle to his shoulder, he fired at and killed 
the snppesed woman. He had just time to ad- 
vanee and discover a French trailleur so dis- 
guised, when an advance of the French com- 
pelied him to retire, taking bis wounded com- 
rade with him. 


—The Sporting Life says that among the 
lots sold at Albert Gate on Sept. 19 were 14 
earriage horses and backs, described as the 
property of a French nobleman, but really be- 
longing to the Emperor Napoleon, which were 
got away in safety previous to the surrender vu! 
the Emperor at Sedan, and arrived at Tatter- 
sall's via Hastings, on Friday last. The entire 
jot realized 454} guineas, or an average of 32) 
guineas. A traveling landau and a luggage van, 
belonging to the Emperor, and used in the 
campaign, were also put up, but returned un- 
sold, there being no adequate bid for them. 
The Imperial arms had been painted out of the 
carriages, and the crests had also been removed 
from the traveling harness, saddles, etc., six 
lots of which made only 134 guineas. 


—The passion with which the French | 
soldier respects his flag is vividly revealed in a| 
story of Sedaun. At the moment of capitula- 
tion, a captain, a lieutenant of zouaves, and a 
brave sergeant, resolved that the flag which had 
been left in their keeping should not fali into 
the hands of the Prussians. So they took the 
emblem of France to pieces, one concealing 
the banner under his uniform, the other putting 
the balls into his pocket, and the third keeping 
the eagle. Atter the capitulation, it was agreed 
that all the relics should be confined to the 
care of the sergeant, who, being an Alsacian, 
could speak German. The brave sergeant then 
managed to escape «tors, tv don the 
guise of a peasant, andto obtain a basket, in 
which he placed the memorials of French glory. 
He then covered the precious relics with a mass 
of tobacco, which he had got from the willing 
peasants, and thus guarded against detection, 
he managed to pass through all the German 
lines, and to reach Paris. 


Chromos, Sterescopes, Albums 
PHOTOGRAPHIO MATERIALS, 

Imported and manufactured by 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
501 Broadway, N. Y., opposite Metropolitan [Hotel 


WASHINCTON MEDALLION PEN. 


These are the BEST pene in the world, All persons 
who hold Patron’s Tickets can get a list of the drawn 
numbers by referring to The une of Monday each 
week, or sending their address, with letter sta P > 
the Medallion Pen Company,” 11 ice lege 


Sis Marking Clothing, ¢ Single 33 cts 


25, by mail paid ; per gra. $22 50 So. 
More convenient than /nk.”—Amer'n Agricult 
** Invaluable for marking linen.’ s Lady Book. 
A few more Agente wanted. 
‘Indelible Pencil Ce., NCRTHUAMPTON, MASS. 


HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 


0 0 0 contains in every number one com- 

jlete prize sry valued at $1 Forty pages of 

other matter. Yearly $1. Sold by News-dealers at 

10 ets, per copy. Splendid $50v cash to 

be awarded for prize clubs, imen 
Address 8. 5. Woo , Newbur 


New Haven Family Kaitter. 


L atest. cheapest, and best for family use. Patented 

nine countri-a. Oompeny invitee an ty 
Machine knits bso for plain, $85 for 
40 for gol slated including 


silver-pia 
der, Bobbins, Oiler, &c. Rights sold. Ayents 
Address, New aven tting Machine co 


New Haven, 


The Travelers 


LIFE & ACCIDENT 
Insurance Company, 


of Hartford, Conn., is the only company in 
America writing yearly or monthly general 
accident policies. It has done a large and 
successful business for six and a half years, 
during which time it has written 190,000 
policies, and paid over 12,500 ciaims for 
death or injury by accident. Its cash assets 
amount to $1,500,000, 


The Travelers 


THE TRAVELERS LIFE AND AC- 
CIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY, of 
Hartford, insures against General Aceci- 
dents, and not merely ‘‘accidents of travel.” 
lt insures against accidents on the street, on 
the farm, in mills, factories, o‘fices, stores, 
or workshops; accidents from whatever 
cause, occurring to men while engaged in 
their lawful occupations. Among its patrons 
and the recipients of its benefits are mer- 
chants, capitalists, bankers, manufacturers 
professional and literary men, as well as 
mechanics, commercial travelers, railroad 
men, artisans, and working men of all 
trades and occupations. It has paid in 
benefits to policy-holders at the rate of 
Seren Hundred Dollars a Day, for the past 
six years, for death or injury by accident. 


Life and Accident 


THE TRAVELERS LIFE AND AC. 
CIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY, of 
Hartford, also issues full Life and Hndow- 
ment Policies, of all approved forms, on 
the most favorableterms. All policies non- 
forfeitable. Its premium system is the 
favorite Low Rate Cash Plan. Its ten, 
fifteen, and twenty year policies can be 
converted into endowments, at the option 
of the policy-hokler. This feature is origi- 
nal with this company. Its Life Policies 
unite ample security and cheapness of cost, 
under a definite contract. 


‘Insurance Company. 


In the Massachusetts Insurance Commis- 
sioner’s Report, just published, under the 
head of Accident Insurance,” the TraveEt- 
ers is thus noticed : 


‘The Travelers, now in its seventh year, and the 
pioneer company in this branch of insurance, has 
made steady advances during its six years of busi- 
ness, ite risks anaually written having increased 
from a few millions to nearly one hundred millions 
annually. Such uninterrupted success from first to 
last ia a triumph whose attainment is easily traced 
to the pradence, energy, prouptness and fair deal- 
ing for which the company has secured a high repau- 

tation.” 


Agencies in all Cities and Large Towns. 


New York Office Broadway; Boston Office, 8 
at; Office, South Pourth 
: Chi cago Office, 30 La Salle st.: San Francisco 
Dice, California at. 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 


CASH CAPITAL, . . .  . $2,500,000 00 
Assets, lst July, 1870, . . 4,576,235 74 
106,359 49 


ABSTRACT OF THE 
ng the condition of the Company on 
ist day of July, 1870. 


Cash, Bal in Bank — $20,808 00 
ance n 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien o nieal 


Katate. 1,713,015 00 
Loans on Stocks, ‘payabie. on demand.. 8127 
United States Stocks (market vaine)........ 20 
State, Municipal, and Bank Stocks and mane 4 

(market 752, 120 
Other Property, s items........ 164, 202 7 


Total cece coce cece $4,576,235 7 


CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-Pres’t. 
D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-Pres't. 


J. H. Secretary. 
GEO. M. LYON, Aart 
T. B. GREENE, 2d Ass't ° 


New You! YORK, July 12, 1870. 


HOMOEOPATHIC 


Pharmaceutists-- Publishers 


ESTABLISHED 1835. 


BOERICKE & TAFEL, 


145 Grand Street, New York. 
234 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 
Constantly on hand, a full assortment of Modi- 
cines Books for Physicians family use. Or- 
ders per mail promptly attended to 


COLTON 


= 


AMERICAN TONTINE 


LIFE AND SAVINGS 


INSURANCE CO., 
102 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


WILLIAM H. LUDLOW, President. 
ROBERT M. STRATTON, Vice-President. 
HENRY SNYDER, Secretary. 

PARKS FACKLER, Consulting Attorney. 
JOHN N. WHITING, Counsel. 

FOSTER & THOMPSON, Solicitors. 

CHAS. McMILLAN, M.D., Medical Examiner. 


AGENTS WANTED. Apply at the office of the 
Company. 


DIRECTORS: 


WILLIAM H. LUDLOW President, No.102 Broadway. 
ERT M. RATTON, Vice-President, No. 102 


airy WILLETS, of Wilets & Co., No. 908 Pear! 
CLARENC E 8. BROWN, of Brown Bros. & Co., No. 9 
AN HORNE, of Thorne, Watson & Co., No. 
N. Attorney and Counsellor, No. 
ROBEK™ PC HELE, of Robert Schell & Co., No. 21 


lane 


J. 0. >. R, J. Seymour & Co., Noa and 
Ww ILLtA M BLOODGOOD, No. West Twenty-fourth 


atreet. 

’ GIRAUD FOSTER, of F. eter & Thomson, No. 

oo W all atreet 

J. WIL om STRATTON, Treasurer of the Novelty 
Iron Works, No. 111 Broadway. 

JOSEP tH OQUOOPER, of Cooper, Fellows & Co., No. 

1M jen lane. 

R. LEN: Ay Vice-President of the Bank of 
oma 

MINOT*C. "MORG AN. Tanker. No. 57 Wall 

ASW ELL, of John Caswell & Co o. 87 

ront str 


‘et. 
epw ARD H AIGHT, President National Bank of the 
Commonwealth, cor. Nassau and Pine 

WILLIAM M. TWEED, No. 237 Broad way. 
CHARLES J. SHEPARD. No. 8? Water atreet, 
DWIGHT TOWNSEND, Na. & Wal! street. 
PHILIP W. anos, of P. W. Engs & Sona, No. 131 

front atree 
‘BROWN, of Brown Broa & Co., No. 39 


Walls 
SAMUE +5 ‘MITCHELL. Merchant, No, 30 B’dway. 
T. of Elijah T. Brown &Co., No. 
4 1ce 
ABRAM s. HE w iPr, of Cooper, Hewitt & Co., No. 


17 Burlirg alip. 


No. Sl Nassau «treet. 


RATIO OF ASSETS TO LIABILITIES, 
40% PER CENT. 


Important New Features in Dividends 
and Modes of Insurance. 


All kinds of Non-Forfeiting Life and Endowment 


Policies isened also, Temporary Ineurance and De- 
ferred Annuity Joint Life and Loan Kedem ption Poli- 
cies and Annuities. 


Policies Incontestible. 
Aberal Modes of tayment of Premiuma. 
vow yet Safe Kates of Insurance. 
Liberty to Trevel. 
Thirty Days’ Grace on Renewala 
Prompt Payment of Losses. 
Eoonomy in Expenses. , 
Loans on Policies, 

Annual! Diyidends on Contribution Plan. 

No Extra Charge for Policy, Stamps, or Medical Ex- 

No Bxtra Charge for Army and Navy Officers. 

No Extra Charge for Captains ane Officers of firet- 
clases Steam ships and Sailing V ease 

No Extra Charge for Railroad or 

No Extra Charye for Females. 


TH 


MUTUAL GUARANTY 
LIFE ASSOCIATION, 


No. 9S BROADWAY, 


Issues LIFE Insurance 
Rulers under an improved 
and original system. The 
popmen of TEN DOLLARS 

| ecure a policy for TWO 
HOUBAND DOLLARS, 
(larger sume in roportion 
and «a stall PR 
payment is required only 
when a death occurs in the 
clase and division in which 
& policy 18 registered. 

n some exsential 
such as medical examina- 
tion, payments, and 

te policies, this Aaso- 
does not vary from 
any of our oldest companies ; 
but in greater simplicity, 
economy, and accommoda- 
tion of payments, jt differs 
materially. 
Authorized Capital, 


For parti AY 
tously at the office we th the Association, Mees on 
way, New York, or of its agents. 
Gen. 8. P. HEINTZELMAN, U.8 
ISAAU ROSENFILELD, Vice President. 
L. TIEBRNAN BRLEN, Secretary. 
JAMBS A. ATIGHMOND, ¢ General Agent. 


oulars, pamphlets ma 


. President. 


MENEELY'S BELL FOUNDERY 


Church, Academy, Factory A other Bells, made 
ot copper and tin, warranted satisfactory, and 
mounted with our New Patent Rotary Yoke tae 
=! recent and desirable bell fixture in use. 


and catalogues app! 
For prices and G. MENERLY 
West Troy, N 


For Charches, Schools, Academies, Factories, Fire 
Alarms, &c., &c., of Pure Bell Metal and 
Tin). Warranted and fitted with 


at lowest logue sent AM 
at 20 ota. Ja 
DAVIS. Dey St, N. ¥. 


The American Buttonhole, Overseaming, & & 


Sewing Machine Co. 
Have now ready for delivery their 


NEW and GREATLY IMPROVED 
SEWINC-MACHINES, 
WITH or WITHOUT the Buttonhole 
parts. 

Don't fail to see them before purchasing | ogue 

elsewhere, 


—_ 


PRINCIPAL OFFICES—572 & 574 Broadway. 
N.Y., and 264 Fulton Av., Brooklyn. 


Send for circulars and samples. . 
Canvassers and agents liberally treated with. 


VINEGAR. 


Vinegar- 


withom | a F 


Empire Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 


Office, - - 139 Broadway. 


Success the Criterion of Excellence. 


whe EMPIRE has achieved a success unparalleliea 
in the history of Life Insurance. 3349 Policies 
were issued in the first Twelwe Months, 
insuring $7,813,850.00, which is the argest 
initial year's business ever done by a Life Insurance 
Company. 


AND WHY NOT? 

Notice the following Liberal Features: 
Ordinary Whole Life Policies absolutely Non- 
Forfeltable from payment of the first annual 
premium. 

All other Policies Honm-Forfeitable after two 
annual payments. 

Al Policies incontestable Sor usual causes, and 
absolutely incontestable ayter two annual 
premeume. 

All reatriction upon travel and residence removed, 
and no permits required. 

One-third of all premiums loaned to the insured, 
U desired, and mo notes required. 

No accumulation of Interest on Deferred 
Premiums, and no inercase of annual payment on 
any class of policies. 

Dividends Accumulative, the surplus being 
returned to the Policy holder, equitably in proportion 
to his contribution thereto. 

The business of the Company conducted upon the 
Mutual Plan. 


Example of the Non-Forfeiture Plan of the 


Empire. 

Age of the Party insured, 35—Ordinary Whole-Life 
Policy. 

One Annual Prem. will years and 3 “nye 
Two em ‘sf continue 12 
Three “ the policy 
Four “ in 


FIRST-CLASS AGENTS WANTED in all parts of the 
country. Apply at the Home Office, 189 Broadway. 


OFFICERS: 
G. HILTON BCRIBNER, President. 
GEO. W. SMITH, Vice-President. 
SIDNEY W. CROFUT, Secretary 
L. H. WATERS, Actuary. 
THOS. K. MAROY, M.D., Medical Bxam'r. 
EVERETT CLAPP, Superintendent. 


PROF. HORSFORD'’S 


SELF-RAISING 


BREAD-PREPARATION, 


Sold by all Grocers, 


has the unqualified recommendation of all Profes- 

and seieutific men. 

Read what they have to say about it. 

From Prov. ApOLPu Ort, formerly of the “ Ecol 
Polytechms in Tunich, Switzerland, and well 
known in this city — his writings in the Jowr 
nalof Applied O 
have succeeded in not only the most 

@| palatable, bet also the whitest and most cellular 
read pastry aud cakes, from Horsford’s Bread 

Preparation. As regard the hich nutritive value 

of Phosphates in bread or f in general. I 

scarcely can believe that any doubt can be enter- 

tained by any Physician ef the present day.” 

From REY. URAMMOND KENNEDY, Associate Editor 

of the Chriatian Union. 

“ After a thorough trial of Hofaford’s Bread Pre 
paration, I heartily recommend it as quick, sure, 
agreeable, aud bealthful in its effects. 

From Oranor Jupp, Editor of the American Ag- 

riculturist : 

"We have been using Prof. wo Bread 
Preparation for a year or two past, and find it very 
convenient for quickly seedneian light bisouit, 
cake, &c , and shall continue its use. While more 
convenient than the usual ‘ Soda and Cream of Tar. 
tar.’ we fallin with Prof. Hornsroap’s idea that it 
is also more healthtul."’ 

From Hersext G. Songy, A.B., Chemist at the 
United Assay Office Laboratory in New York : 

‘I have used Horaford's Bread Preparation in 
my family with t success, and after a compara. 
tive test of all the most popular Baking Powders, 
find it the cheapest as wel as the best. 


For Use in the Family. 
HALFORD 


ILEICESTERSHIRE 
Table Sauce. 


ALL GROCERS HAVE IT. 
IN QUANTITY BY 


Halford Sauce Co., 


No. 128 Milk Street, Boston. 


BELMONT HOTEL, 


J.P. RICHARDS, Prop’r, 


DINING ROOMS, 
Rooms 60 cts., 75 cts. and $1 00 
PER NIGHT. 


133, 135 & 137 Fulton street 


IMPROVED 
$15 WALTHAM WATCHES, $15 


with all the late improvements, and run no risk 
whatever of not obtai ngs a timekeeper, send 
for Price t and IMustrated Cata- 

» giving full particulars of Watches. style and 
quality of cases, or call and examine. In Coin Silver 
ases, $15. In 18k Gold Cases, 875. Ladies’ size, 
$60. Every Watch thoroughly examined and regu- 
lated, and if any one should prove imperfect, return 
it at once and we will correct or exchange it for one 
that is perfect, of charge. 
H.O.FORD2CO., 
Manufacturers’ Agents, 
(Eight years with Americen Watch Company. 
No. 84 Tremont Street, o ite Tremont House. 
Watches sent to any ad and by selecti 
Price List you can get as good a watch as 
in perscn. 
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LEONARD 8S. BALLOU'’S “NEW YOKE” 


SHIRTS. made to order of New York Mille muslin, 
and fine linen bosoms, cuffs, &c., at $36 dozen. 
“HAND MADE.” Send for circular m ¢asure- 
ment blank to fillup. Sent free. 

NOTICE. 

Send your orders direct to me. The “NEW 
YOKE" SHIRT is not sold in the stores ; all offer- 
ed for sale are counterfeits, and not my make. No 
goods are genuine anless my autograph is on the 
shirt, and written signature on the box. 

By mailing me the following measures, I can sa‘e- 
ly guarantee you MEASURE fitt uns shirts. 
Neck—Inches around from button to buttonhole. 


Yoke— Inches from one shoulder joint to the other 
Rreast—Inches around fhe chest under the arm- 


a Waist— Number of inches around. 
Bosom— 
Shirt—Length—State style of plaits in bosom. 
Sleeve— Length from center of back to knuckles. 
Height, — Feet, — Inches. — Wel 
‘Goods ordered” forwarded to anv 
in five days 
receipt of order, ‘ 
The Express Lanes at allow you to examine the 
Satisfactory you need not take them. 
LEONARD 8. BALLOU, A nt, 
the “ New Yoke” Shirt. 
296 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
0. 


Do you want studs, sonata or buttons, 
Wrist—Style of cuff. 
bt, — Pound, 
of the United States 
goods before paying for them, and if not perfectly 
x 5,997. 


BOOTS AND SHOES 
AT GREAT REDUCTION, 


Consisting in great variety and style of first-class 
goods. ‘This large assortment of boots, shoes, gaiters, 
and slippers are offered at a great reduction from for- 
mer prices. A visit to this is solicited, 
to examine the large assortment of Fae «, and be con- 
vinced that this is the place to get first-class goods at 
low mm ar attention given to measure 


C. C. RICHMOND, 
573 Broadway. 


MILLER & CO., 
No. 3 Union Square, N. Y. 


LADIES’, MISSES’, GENTS’ & BOYS’ BOOTS 
and SHOES of all the various kinds. 
BEAUTIFUL in STYLE, EXCELLENT in 
QUALITY, and MODERATE in PRICES. 
Ladies visiting the city are respectfully invited 
to CALL, see and judge for themsely 

. City. 


MILLER & CO., 3 Union Square, N 


BOOTS AND LASTS made on a new 
principle—only cure for tender fret. 
Recommended by Anatomista, Phy- 
aiciana, and Chiropodiata. 
WATKINS. 

114 Pulton etreet, and 47 Broadway. 
mium received at the late Fair of the 
netitute. 


Highest 
American 


pe yee wish to reduce your rent? 
sleeping 


De yon make a apartment of any 
n your house f 


Bo indor an the most easy and luxurious bed attain- 
able rcumetances 

For rf stamp for circular to 
Crosby Cabinet Bed 171 Canal St.. New York. 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS’ 


SAPOLIO 


For General 
Househola 
purposes 
ls BETTER and CHEAPER than SOAP. 


nnd oun 
an 


cer fer it 


male elve 
Prout St... New York. 


Old Established Troy Bell Foundry, 
EBetablished 1852), a large asrort- 


Hung with KR. 
ost durable ever use | 


H. W. JOHNS’ PATENT 


Asbestos Roofing 


WILLARD & C0.. 
Looking Glasses, 


177 Canal Street 


OLBY )\ BIN@ER! Best and Cheapest! 


2d Block West of the Bowery, NEW Wouk. 
OMPOSED of indestructible materials! 
OMPACT, simple, durable, and 


OMPAKE it wih eve 


other 
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THE CHRISTIAN 


New Series, Vol. II., No. 16. 
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REED & BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE ELECTRO-PLATED WARE, 


Wonuld call attention to their New Drsten of 


TEA SERVICE, 


(Iilustrated above), Patented March 1, 1870. 
Itis manufactured of the finest quality of Merat, and with Purge SILver 


As will be noticed, they have introduced a new 
which is a very useful and practical combination. 
They also are manufacturers of the 


feature in the design o 


this pattern by attaching a CALL-BELL to one or the pieces—the Slop-Bowl— 


PATENT SEAMLESS LINED ICE-PITCHER, and the PATENT TILTING STAND 


For Ice-Pitchers and Table Ware of every description. 
At the American Institate Fairs held in New York in 1867 and 1869, and at the Mechanics’ Fair held in Boston in 1869, 


REED & BARTON 
RECEIVED THE HIGHEST PRIZES. 


OVER ALL COMPETITORS 


for Ware exhibited by them, We call the attention of the trade to the following extract from the J stems or Official Report: 


“The Judges are warranted in pronouncing this displa 
ton’s Ware has been so long known to the Judges that they feel ut their duty to accord to them the position of FI 


y of Ware to be of superior merit, unsurpassed 


o quailty and style. The durability of Reed @ 
ST among the manufacturers slated 


[8 These goods can be obtained of the principal dealers in Silver and Silver-plated Ware throughout the country. 


Factories Established < at Taunton, Mass., in 1824. Salesroom, No. 2 Maiden Lane, New York. 


The Best Magazine | 


A combination of the Usefal, the Enter- 


| 
taining, and the Beautifal. | 


DEMOREST’S 


ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY 


The Model Parlor Magazine of America. | 


Contains the essentials of all othérs, including the | 
utilities of the Household and Home interests in all 
its departments. 

The only-R liable Fashions in all their details. 


The beauties and utilities of Literature, Poetry, | 
Sketches, Stories, Music, Florticulture, and every | 
braoch of entertaining and useful reading calculated | 
to enliven and elevate society and make our homes 
attractive, useful and happy. Yearly, $3, witha 
choice from a large list of premiftms, among which 
is a splendid parior chromo, worth $5, and the Jar 
and beautiful steel engraving, ‘‘ The Pic nicon t 
4th of July,”’ worth #10, or the valueble book, ‘ ‘How : 
to Talk, How to Write, How to Behave, and How | 
to do Business,’’ bound in cloth and gilt, price $2 25, 
and other premiums worth from $2 to $10 to each 
s.bscriber. 


We call attention to the originality and suprema- 
cy of our fashion department. 


Ladies who only wish to take one magazine, will 
find it to their advantage to take one upon whose | 
styles and accuracy they can rely. 

Splendid premiums for clubs, incuding a Grover 
& Baker sewing Machine. for only 20 subscribers. 
A Webster's large unabridged Dictionary for only 8 
subscribers. G ld Watches, China, Tea and Dinner 
Seis, Silver ond Plated Ware, Accordeons, Flutes, | 
Guitars, Clocks. Lamps, and numerous other desir- 
abie and valuable articles, given as premiums on ex- 
traordinary liberal terms. Dingle copies of the 4 
azine, 25 cents, matied free. 
— mailed free on receipt of fifteen 

dress 


W. JENNINGS 


838 Broadway, N. 


What to Wear and How to Make It 


Or Just What Every Lady Wants to Know. Mme- 
Demorest's Semi-Annual Book of Instraction on 
Dress and Dressmaking for the Fall and Winter of 
1#70-71, with full descriptions of the latest styles, 
ine luding Materials, Trimmings, Mourning, Trav- 
éeling. and Wedding Outfits, Walking an Fancy 
Costumes, Dinner, Evening and other Toilets, Jew- 
elry. Laces, Coiffures, Millinery, and eve “ww 
new and desirable connected with Ladies’ and Chil 
dren's Dresses, instractions in Dressmaking, and | 
other useful and valuable information for Dreas- 
makers and ladies generally. Price 15 cts., or with 


#38 Broadway, N. Y. 


Either mailed post free 


A W.W. Miller’s 
Perfect Shirts 


609 Broadway NY. 


Blanks for self-measurement and all information 
sent on application. 


COMMUNION SERVICES. 


We are are making a Specialty of the 
manufacture of Communion Ware of the 
tinest quality and of chaste and appropri- 
ate designs. Oatalogues showing the dif-, 
ferent styles will be sent by mail on appli>} 
cation. 

ADAMS, CHANDLER & CO., 
20 John St., New York, 


Manufacturers of Fine Silver Ptated Ware. 


SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS. 


Fourteen Numbers, differing in flexibility and 
and fineness, adapted to every stvile of writing. 


Their Superiority acknowledged by all Pen- 
en. 


For sale by all first-class Stationers. 


ica Sample Card. artistically arranged, and se- 
curely inclosed, sent by mail upon receipt of Twenty- 
five cents. 


Send for Circulars. Address 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & C0O., 


138 & 140 Grand St., New Vork, 


MERCHANTS 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK, 
Office, 257 BROADWAY, 


senes all kinds of Life and Endowment Policies on 
the Mutual System, free from restriction 
on travel and occupation. 

All Policies are non-forfeitable, and participate in 
the profits of the Company. 
WILLIAM T. PHIPPS, President. 

A. D. HOLLY, Secretary. 
O. 8. PAINE, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
HENRY HILTON, Counsel. 


The Officers of this Company are prepared 
to make liberal terms with responsible and 
efficient Life Insurance men from every 
quarter. 


—_ about to apply for 
INVENTORS 
in the United States or Foreign Countries, should 
not fail to avail themselves of the services of 


WESTERN & COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS OF 


The Engineering and Mining Journal, 
The Manufacturer and Builder, 


Advice by letter or in person FREE. = 


WESTERN & COMPANY, 
37 Park Row, New York. 


—— — 


RUSSIAN BRACES.’’ 
best Suspenders ever worn 


“RUSSIAN BRACES.’’ 
best Suspenders 


ARE You 


GOING TO PAIN T? 


If so, use t 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT. 


PUREST WHITE, 


AND ALL THE FASHIONABLE SHADES. 


‘Ready for use—requires no oil, thinning, or driers,” 
And Seld only by the Gallon, 


MORE RECOMMENDS. 


Ixstirure, Charlotte, N. C., 
March 10, 1870, 

We wish to add our testimonial to the great value 
of your Chemical Paint. Our Institute hase saved 
one were ~y fifty dollars by using it instead of 

es pleasure in recommending its use. 
C. ALEXANDER, Prof. Biddle Institute. 


Briporport, Ct., March ist, 1670. 
The first house upon which [ had your Paint 
plied is looking finely to-day. One nted at t 
same time with Lead had deteriorated so much that. 
last fall, I had it re-painted with your Paint; and I 
have furthermore issued orders to have all the build. 
ing! am erecting painted with your Paint, know- 
ing it to be the cheapest and best made. 
BARNUM, Esq. 


Geo. J. Coiay, Architect, Waterbury, Vt, writes 
“IT used your Paint on my ‘model house,’ and am 
satistied it is all you claim forit. I investigated 
the paint question thoroughly before deciding, and 
now I have no hesitation in advising all to use your 
paints. It has proved to be truly beautiful. 


Reccmmends from all sections of the country, 
compr sing the owners of many of the finest villas 
and residences in the land, can be obtained, with 
Sample Card and Price List, free of charge, by ad- 
dressing 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT 0O., NewYork. 
AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT 
Cleveland. 0. 
DEMING & SON, - - Calais, Mo. 
JOHN MULLIKEN &CO., Boston, Mass. 
ROB’'T SHOEMAKER & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
R. & W. H. CATHART, - Baltimore, Md. 


G. W. PITKIN, - - Chicago, Ill. 
LAWRENCE & co., Cincinnati, 0. 
HALL, MOSES &CO., - Columbus, Ga. 


W. P. CONVERSE, Jr.. - New Orleans, La 
P. 8.—The superiority of these Paints has 

brought numerous imitations in 

ket. We ) caution the public against using them. 


ALBANY. X. Y., 
82 State St. z 
MASSILLON, Ohio, 
CHICAGO. 
138 La Salle St, & S 
MEMPHIS, Tenz., 
285 Main St. 
N. ORLEANS, La., 
=z 

2 Oarondelet Bt. 

BALTIMORE, Ma.,2 4 

98 8, Howard 8.4 Air 


1870. 


The Great Improvement 
ROOFING. 


Sep 
Having just completed our new menatichtinissien largest and most complete of its kind in this coun- 
tr y—we desire to furnish samples to builders, general merchants and others, of the Patent 


ASBESTOS ROOFING, 


which is the result of nearly thirteen years’ experience in the manufacture of substitutes for the 
ore expensive kinds of roofing. 

This imgeoves Desing Material is entirely different frem any other, and is ten times stronger than 
any Composition Roofing in use. 

It consists of a strong heavy canvas, a surface laver of our Improved Felt and a Manilla liging— 
the whole cemented and compressed into a firm compact material resembling leather. 

It is manufactured in one contiauces sheet, and weighs only 50 pounds to 100 square feet. It is 
adapted for steep or flat roofs, in any climate, and costs only about half as mach as tin. The Patent 


ASBESTOS ROOF CCA. ENS 


is a fibrous coating, made of the indestructible Fibrous Mineral Asbestos. It is 
for use, for coating the Asbestos Roofing, and for repairing and preserving Old pots. gs 
applied with a brush, and forms a Water ~~ Felting on a oe to which it ie applied. 

These materials can be wae ny by any one, iii heat being required. Liberal terms and exclusive 
i be given to responsi dealers. Pamphlets, Prices and Samples sent free 


H. W. JOHNS, Sole 
78 William Street, New York, 


Established in 1858, 


NICHOLS. 


The New York and Brooklyn Suspension Bridge, in course of construction. 


FULTON STREET, Cor. PINEAPPLE, 
BROCOELTYN. 


LITTLEFIELD 


MORNING CLORY STOVES, 


MORNINC CLORY FURNACES, 
IMPROVED BALTIMORE FIRE-PLACE HEATERS. 
MACEE FURNACE RANCES AND STOVE WORKS, 
238 Water Street. 


J. W. LANE & CO. 


“THE AMERICAN PIANO,” 


MANUFACTURED BY 


DOANE, WINC, CUSHING & SMITH, 


423 Broome St., New York. 


“ For , sweetness of tono, elastic touch, elegant workmanship, and finish, it stands unrivalled.” 
— Liberal Deo. 18, 1869. = 

‘Its fall round tone—unsurpassed in purity and power—makes it an especial favorite.” — Inde- 
pendent, Sept. 22, 


THE SUPERIORITY OF THE UNRIVALLED AGENTS WANTED. 
.“* Apples of Gold in Pictures of Silver.” 


WEBER 
ders for out brilliant, parkling and rare 
P | A N () F () R TE Living Thoughts of Leading Thinkers. 
By Rav. 8. P. A.M. 


treasure house of brilliant, pungent, and live 


ht all the f 
Is conceded by all who have carefully compared it ing Se day, to 
with others. An In uet for all w read and think. 
In the Address, for Term 


68 Fifth Ave.. Pa. 


Prospectus Book for canvassing /ree Qf cost to work- 


NEW SCALE 


wor 

Most Perfect Planoforte SisTeER REPUBLIC”; Sight- Seeing and Adventure in 
Wu. H SEWARD writes The d tions 

possible, hence they are preferred by all the ond 


the land of the Aztecs. By Alberts. Evans. Hon. 
Great Artists of the Day, | 7 te ine 


All who wish to canvass for the most 


lars, &o., to Colambian Book Co , Hartford, Ct. 

LEADING NEWSPAPERS. 

WAREROOMS : Theme, and the randest book of modern 

nevery iand. No other took like ::. Approved by 

in Address, 

7 Park Row, New Yoow or 14? Lake St., Chicago. 

RAVEN TRESSES. 
beantiful. graceful leta and 

need the use of the Mag- Machine in the market. Ad- 

need than b 


and recommended by all the | attractive ard best-selling book will send for ciren- 
GENTS WANTED FOR 
Prices will be found able as consistent A G 
und as reason as r 
with thorough workmanship. IN HISTORY . 
A grand 
— — History analyz: ‘rom anew stand point, 
Fifth Ave., cor. Sixteenth St. took ites 
100 Divines and all the leading papers. 
The best terms to Agents ever before given. Our 
COLDEN LOCKS | pias insures » mily, Ad 
AND 
ANTED—AGENTS (800 
the celebrates HOME SHU TTL 
Wh t Cc t st ! ING MACHINE. Has the wunder-feed, 
ata Von ras | makes the “lock stitch” (alike on both sides), 
Look—See those BB) and is fully licensed. The best and cheapest 
-Cariers and mpers. 
unnatural forma. Genre athe liquid, which is the life 
See | erti t another 
Mas netic "and WOOD, Herald Building, 218 Broadway. General 
Sica an a ore therefore more natura Agent for the U. 8. 


are warranted to ve or — - — 


"RUSSIAN BRACES.’’ 
best Suspenders 


w. WOOD. Herald Building. 
38 N. ¥., General Agent for & 
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